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To the RrenT Hon ORABLE 


JOHN LORD HERVEY, 


Lord Keeper of His Majeſty's Privy Seal. 


My Lo np; 


Tu E public will naturally expect, that in 
chuſing a Patron for the Life of C1oero, I should 
addreſs myſelf to ſome perſon of illuſtrious rank, 
diſtinguished by his parts and eloquence, and 
bearing a principal share in the great affairs of 
the Nation; who, according to the uſual ſtyle 
of Dedications, might be the proper ſubject of a 
compariſon with the Hero of my piece. Your 
Lordship's name will confirm that expectation, 


and Your character will juſtify me in running 


ſome length into the parallel; but my experience 
of your good ſenſe forbids me the attempt. For 
Your Lordship knows what a diſadvantage it 
would be to any character, to be placed in the 
ſame light with that of Cicero; that all ſuck 
compariſons muſt be invidious and adulatory ; 
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iv DEDICATION. 


and that the following Hiſtory will ſuggeſt a 
reaſon in every page, why no man now living 
can juſtly be compared with him. 

I po not impute this to any ſuperiority of parts 
or genius, peculiar to the Ancients; for human 
nature has ever been the ſame in all ages and 
nations, and owes the difference of it's 8 


ments, to a difference only of culture, and of 


the rewards propoſed to it's induſtry: where 
theſe are the moſt amply provided, there we shall 
always find the moſt numerous and shining ex- 
amples of human perfection. In old Rome, the 
public honors were laid open to the virtue of 
every Citizen; which, by raiſing them in their 
turns to the command of that mighty Empire, 
produced a race of Nobles, ſuperior even to 
Kings. This was a proſpect, that filled the ſoul of 
the ambitious, and rouſed every faculty of mind 
and body, to exert its utmoſt force: whereas in 
modern ſtates men's views being uſually confined 
to narrow bounds, beyond which they cannot 
paſs, and a partial culture of their talents being 
ſufficient to procure every thing, that their am- 
bition can aſpire to, a great genius has ſeldom 


either room or invitation to ſtretch itſelf to it's 
full ſize. 


DEDICATION. * 

You ſee, my Lord, how much I truſt to your 
good nature, as well as good ſenſe, when in an 
Epifile dedicatony, the proper place of Panegyric , 
| am depreciating your abilities, inſtead of extol- 
ling them: but I remember, that it is a Hiſtory , 
which Jam offering to Your Lordship, and it 
would ill become me, in the front of fuch a 
work, to expoſe my veracity to any hazard': and 
my head indeed is now ſo full of antiquity; that 
I could wish to ſee the dedicatory ſtyle reduced 
to that claſſical ſimplicity, with which the ancient 
writers uſed to preſent their books to their friends 
or Patrons, at whoſe deſire they were written , 
or by whoſe authority they were published : for 
this was the firſt uſe, and the ſole purpoſe of a 
Dedication; and as this alſo is the real ground 
of my preſent addreſs to Your Lordship, fo it 
will be the beſt argument of my Epiſtle, and the 


moſt agreeable to the character of à Hiſtorian , 


to acquaint the public with a plain fact, that it 
was Your Lordship, who firſt adviſed me, to 
undertake the Life of CicRO; and when from a 
diffidence of my ſtrength, and a nearer view of 
the task, I began to think myſelf unequal to the 


weight of it, Your Lorship ſtill urged and 


a 3 
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exhorted me to perſiſt, till I had moulded it into 


the form, in which it now appears. 
_ Tmvs far Your Lordship was carried by that 
love for Cicero, which, as one of the beft Critics 
of antiquity aſſures us, is the undoubted proof of 
a true taſte. I wish only, that the favor, which 
you have ſince shown to my English Cicero, 
may not detract from that praiſe , which is due to 
Your love of the Roman ; but whatever cenſure 
it may draw upon Your Lordship, I cannot prevail 
with myſelf to conceal, what does ſo much honor 
to my work; that, before it went to the Preſs, 
Your Lordship not only ſaw and approved, but 
as the ſincereſt mark of Your approbation, cor- 
rected it. It adds no ſmall credit to the Hiſtory 
of PoLyBivs, that he profeſſes to have been aſſiſted 
in it by Scipio and Lzx1vs; and even TERENCE'S 
ſtyle was made the purer, for it's being retouched 
by the ſame great hands. You muſt pardon me 
therefore, my Lord, if, after the example of 
thoſe excellent Authors, I cannot forbear boaſting, 
that ſome parts of my preſent work have been 
brightened by the ſtrokes of your Lordship's 
pencil. n 

Ir was the cuſtom of thoſe Roman Nobles, to 
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ſpend their leiſure, not in vicious pleaſures, or 


trifling diverſions, contrived, as we truly call it, 
to kill the time ; but in converſing with the cele- 
brated Wits and Scholars of the age : in encon- 


raging other people's learning, and improving 
their own : and here Your Lordship imitates them 
with ſucceſs, and for love of letters and polite- 
nels may be compared with the Nobleft of them. 
For your houſe, like theirs, is open to men of 
parts and merit; where I have admired Your 
Lordship's agreeable manner of treating them all 


in their own way, by introducing queſtions in 


literature and varying them ſo artfully, as to give 
every one an opportunity, not only of bearing a 
part, but of leading the converſation in his turn. 
In theſe liberal exerciſes You drop the cares of 
the Stateſman ; relieve Your fatigues in the Senate; 
and ſtrengthen Your mind, while You relax it. 


* Excomivms of this kind; upon perſons of Your 


Lordship's quality, commonly paſs for words of 

courſe , or a fashionable language to the Great, 

and make little impreſſion on men of ſenſe, who 

know learning, not to be the fruit of wit or 

parts, for there Your Lordship's title would be 

unqueſtionahle, but an acquiſition of much labor 
a 4 
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vii DEDICATION: 


and ſtudy, which the Nobles of our days are 


apt to look upon, as inconſiſtent with. the eaſe 
and ſplendor of an elevated fortune, and generally 
leave to men of profeſſions and inferior Life. But 
Your Lordship has a different way of thinking, and 
by Your education in a public School and Univer- 
ſity, has learnt from Your earlieſt youth , that no 
fortune can exempt a man from pains , who de- 
fires to diſtinguish himſelf: from the vulgar: and 
that it is a folly in any condition of life, to aſpire 
to a ſuperior character, without a ſuperior virtue 
and induſtry to ſupport it. - 'What time therefore 
others beſtow upon their ſports, or pleaſures, or 
the lazy indolence of a luxurious life , Your 


Lordship applies to the improvement of Your | 


knowledge, and in thoſe early hoùrs, when all 
around You are hushed in sleep, ſeize the op- 
portunity of that quiet, as the moſt favorable 
ſeaſon of ſtudy, and frequently ſpend an uſeful 
day, before others begin to enjoy it. 

I an ſaying no more, my Lord, than what J 


know, from my conſtant admiſſion to Your Lord- 


ship in my morning-viſits, before good manners 
would permit me to attempt a viſit any where 
elſe; where I have found You commonly 
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engaged with the Claſſical writers of Greece or 
Rome; and converſing with thoſe very dead, 
with whom Sc1e1o and Lxxius uſed to converſe 
ſo familiarly when living. Nor does Your Lord- 
chip aſſume this part for oſtentation or amuſement 
only, but for the real benefit both of Yourſelf 
and others; for I have ſeen the ſolid effects of 
Your reading, in your judicious reflections on the 
policy of thoſe ancient Governments, and have 
felt Your weight even in controverſy, on ſome of 
the moſt delicate parts of their Hiſtory. 

Turk is another circumſtance peculiar to Your 
Lordship, which makes this task of Study the 
eaſier to You, by giving You not only the great- 
er health; but the greater leiſure to purſue it; I 
mean that ſingular temperance in diet, in which 
Your Lordship perſeveres with a conſtancy , ſu- 
perior to every temptation , that can excite an 
appetite to rebel; and shows a firmneſs of mind, 
that ſubjects every gratification of ſenſe to the 
rule of right reaſon. Thus with all the accom- 
plihments of the Nobleman , You lead the life of 
a Philoſopher; and while You shine a principal 
ornament of the Court, You practiſe the diſci- 
pline of the College. 
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+ In old Rome there were no hereditary honors: 
but when the virtue of a family was extinct, it's 
honor was extinguished too; ſo that no man, 
how nobly ſoever born, could arrive at any 
dignity, who did not win it by his perſonal me- 
rit : and here again Your Lordship ſeems to have 
emulated that ancient ſpirit ; for though born to 
the firſt honors of Your country , yet diſclaiming 

as it were Your birthright, and putting Yourſelf 
upon the foot of a Roman, You were not content 
with inheriting, but reſolved to import new dig- 


nities into Your family; and after the example 
of Your Noble Father, to open Your own way 


into the ſupreme Council of the Kingdom. In 
this auguſt Aſſembly, Your Lordship diſplays 
thoſe shining talents, by which You acquired a 
ſeat in it, in the defence of our excellent Eſtab- 
lichment; in maintaining the rights of the people, 


yet alerting the prerogative of the Crown; mea- 


ſuring them both by the equal balance of the 


laws ; which by the provident care of our An- 
ceſtors, and the happy ſettlement at the Revolu- 
tion, have ſo fixed their juſt limits, and mode- 


rated the extent of their influence, that they 


- mutually defend and preſerve, but can never de- | 


{troy each other without a general ruin. 
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Ix a nation like ours, which from the natural 
effect of freedom, is divided into oppoſite parties, 
though particular attachments to certain princi- 
ples, or friendships with certain men, will ſome- 


ſubordinate kind, which they cannot wholly 
approve ; yet whatever envy Your Lordship may 
incur on that account, You will be found, on 
all occaſions of trial, a true friend to our conſti- 
tytion both in Church and State: which I have 
heard You demonſtrate with great force, to be 

the bulwark of our common peace and proſperity, 
From this fundamental point, no engagements 
will ever move , or intereſt draw You ; and 
though men inflamed by oppoſition are apt to 
charge each other with deſigns , which were 


there be any, who know ſo little of You, as to 
diſtruſt Your principles, they may depend at 
leaſt on Your judgment , that it can never ſuffer 
a perſon of Your Lordship's rank, born to ſo 


honors of the nation, to think any private intereſt 
an equivalent, for conſenting to the ruin of the 
public, 


times draw the beſt Citizens into meaſures of a 


never dreamt of perhaps by either ſide, yet if 


large a share of the property, as well as the 
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ii DEDICATION. 
I MENTION this, my Lord, as an additional 
reaſon for preſenting You with the Life of Cicero: 
for were I not perſuaded of Your Lordship's ſin- 
cere love of liberty, and zeal for the happineſs 
of Your fellow - citizens, it would be a reproach 
to You to put into Your hands the Life of a 
man , who in all the variety of his admirable 
talents , does not shine ſo glorious in any, as in 
his conſtant attachment to the true intereſts of 
his country , atid the noble ftruggle that 0 
ſuſtained, at the expenſe even of his Life , 

_ avert the RT tyranny , that mn, op- 
preſſed it. 

Bur I ought to ask Your Lordship s pardon 
for dwelling ſo long upon a character, which 
is known to the whole Kingdom , as well as to 
myſelf ; not only by the high Office, which 
You fill, and the eminent dignity that You bear 
in it, but by the ſprightly compoſitions of various 
kinds, with which Your Lordship has often en- 
tertained it. It would be a preſumption, to 
think of adding any honor to Your Lordship by 
my pen, after You have acquired ſo much by 
Your own. The chief deſign of my Epiſtle is, 
to give this public teſtimony of my thanks for 
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the ſignal marks of friendship, with which Your 


Lordship has long honored me ; and to intereſt 


Your name, as far as I can, in the fate and 
ſucceſs of my work; by letting the world know, 
what a share You had in the production of it; 
that it owed it's being to Your encouragement ; 
correctneſs to Your pencil; and what many will 
think the moſt ſubſtantial benefit, it's large ſub- 
ſcription to Your authority. For though, in 
this way of publishing it , 1 have had the pleaſure 
to, find myſelf ſupported by a noble liſt of ge- 
nerous friends, who without being ſolicited, or 
even asked by me, have promoted my ſubſcrip- 
tion with an uncommon zeal, yet Your Lord- 
chip has diſtinguished Yourſelf the mo& emi- 
nently of them, in contributing not only to the 
number, but the ſplendor of the names, that 
adorn it. 
NexT to that little reputation, with which 
the public has been pleaſed to favor me, the 
benefit of this ſubſcription is the chief fruit , that 
[ have ever reaped from my ſtudies. I am indebted 
for the firſt to Cicero, for the ſecond to Your 
Lordship: it was Cicero, who inſtructed me to 
write ; Your Lordship , who rewards me for 
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xiv DEDICATION. 
writing: the ſame motive therefore, which in. 
duced me to attempt the hiſtory of the one, 
engages me to dedicate it to the other; that 1 
may expreſs my gratitude to you both, in the 
moſt effectual manner that I am able, by celebrating 
the memory of the dead, and acknowledging the 
generolity of my living Benefactor. | 
E nave received great civilities, on ſeyeral oc- 
caſions, from many Noble perſons , of which I 
Shall ever retain a moſt grateful ſenſe : but your 


Lordship's accumulated favors have long ago riſen 
up to the character of obligations, and made it 


my perpetual duty , as it had always been my 


ambition, to profeſs myſelf with the greateſt 
truth and reſpect, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship's | 
Moſt obliged and 
Devoted Servant, 


Conyers Middleton 
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PREFACE. 


Trere is no part of Hiſtory , which ſeems 
capable of yielding either more inſtruction or en- 
tertainment , than that which offers to us the ſele& 


lives of great and virtuous men, who have made 
an eminent figure on the public ſtage of the world. 


In theſe we ſee at one, view , what the annals of 
a whole age can afford , that is worthy of notice ; 
and in the wide field of univerſal Hiſtory , ſkip- 
ping as it were over the barren places , gather all 
its flowers, and poſſeſs ourſelves at once of every 
thing that is good in it. 

But there is one great fault, which is commonly 
obſerved in the writers of particular lives, that 
they are apt to be partial and prejudiced in favor 
of their ſubject, and to give us a panegyric , in- 
ſtead of a Hiſtory. They work up their characters, 
as Painters do their Portraits ; taking the praiſe of 
their art to conſiſt, not in copying, but in adorn- 
ing nature; not in drawing a juſt reſemblance, 
but in giving a fine picture; or exalting the man 
into the Hero: and this indeed ſeems to flow from 
the nature of the thing itſelf ; where the very in- 
clination to write is generally grounded on a pre- 
poſſeſſion, and an affection already contracted for 
the perſon, whoſe hiſtory we are attempting; and 
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when we fit down to it with the diſpoſition of a 
friend, it is natural for us, to caſt a ſhade over his ac 
failings ; to give the ſtrongeſt coloring to his vir. Ml * 


1 tues; and out of a good character, to endeavour b 
|} to draw a perfect one. | a 
: I am ſenfible,, that this is the common prejudice h 
| of Biographers, and have endeavoured therefore, a 


to diveſt myſelf of it, as far as I was able; yet ( 
| dare not take upon me to affirm, that I have kept : 
myſelf wholly clear from it; but ſhall leave the i 
deciſion of that point to the judgment of the 
| 


reader : for I muſt be ſo ingenuous as to own, 
| that when I formed the plan of this work , I was 
| | previouſly poſſeſſed with a very favorable opinion 
f of Cicero ; which, after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny , has 
been greatly confirmed and heightened in me: and | 
in the caſe of a ſhining character, ſuch as Cicero's, 
I am perſuaded, will appear to be, it is certainly 
more pardonable to exceed rather in our praiſes of 
it, out of a zeal for illuſtrious merit, than to be 
reſerved in doing juſtice to it, through a fear of 
being thought partial. But that I might guard myſel! 
equally from both the extremes, I have taken care 
always to leave the facts to ſpeak for themſelves, | 
and to affirm nothing of any moment without an | 
authentic teſtimony to ſupport it; which yet, if | 
conſulted in the original at it's full length , will 
commonly add more light and ſtrength to what is 
advanced, than the fragments quoted in the mar- 
gin, and the brevity of notes would admit. 
Bur 
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But . whatever prejudices may be ſuſpeted to 
adhere to the writer, it 1s certain, that in a work 
of this nature, he would have many more to com- 
bat in the reader. The ſcene of it is laid in a place 
and age, which are familiar to us from our child- 
hood: we learn the names of all the chief actors 
at ſchool, and-chuſe our ſeveral favorites according 
to our tempers or fancies; and when we are leaſt 
able to judge of the merit of them, form diſtinct 
characters of each, which we frequently retain 
through life. Thus Marius, Sylla, Cæſar, Pompey, * 
Cato, Cicero, Brutus, Antony, have all their 
ſeveral advocates, zealous for their fame, and ready 
even to quarrel for the ſuperiority of their virtues. 
But among the celebrated names of antiquity , thoſe 
of the great Conquerors and Generals attract our 85 
admiration always the moſt, and imprint a notion 
of magnanimity, and power, and capacity for do- 
minion , ſuperior to that of other mortals ; we look 
upon ſuch , as deſtined by heaven for Empire, 
and born to trample on their fellow - creatures, 
without reflecting on the numerous evils, which 
are. neceſſary to the acquiſition of a glory, which 
i built upon the ſubverſion of nations, and the 
deſtruction of the human ſpecies. Yet theſe are 
the only perſons, who are thought to ſhine in 
Hiſtory , or to merit the attention of the reader : 
dazzled with the ſplendor of their victories, and 
the pomp of their Triumphs, we conſider them 
as the pride and ornaments of the Rotnan name; 
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while the pacific and civil character, though of all 
others the moſt beneficial to mankind , whoſe ſole 
ambition 1s , to ſupport the laws , the rights and 
liberty of his Citizens, is looked upon as humble and 
contemptible on the compariſon, for being forced 
to truckle to the power of theſe Oppreſſors of 
their country. 

In the following Hiſtory therefore , if I have 
happened to affirm any thing, that contradicts the 
common opinion , and ſhocks the prejudices of 
the reader, I muſt defire him to attend diligently 
to the authorities on which it is grounded; and if 
theſe do not give ſatisfaction, to ſuſpend his judge- 
ment ſtill to the end of the Work; in the progreſs 
of which, many facts will be cleared up , that may 
appear at firſt perhaps uncertain and precarious : 
and in every thing eſpecially , that relates to Cicero, 
] would recommend to him „to contemplate the 
whole character, before he thinks himſelf qualified 


to judge of it's ſeparate parts, on which the whole 


will always be found the ſureſt comment. 
Quintilian has given us an excellent rule, in the 
very caſe; that we ſhould be modeſt and circum- 
ſpe , in paſſing a judgment on men ſo illuſtri- 
ous, leſt, as it happens to the generality of cenſur- 
ers, we be found at laſt to condemn , what we do 


not underſtand *. There is another reflection like- 


wiſe very obvious, which yet ſeldom has it's due 
weight ; that a writer on any part of Hiſtory , 
which he has made his particular ſtudy , may be 
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preſumed to be better acquainted with it, than the 
generality of his readers; and when he aſſerts a 
fact, that does not ſeem to be well grounded, it 
may fairly be imputed, till a good reaſon appears 
to the contrary, to a more extenſive view of his 
ſubjet; which, by making it clear to himſelf, is 
apt to perſuade him, that it is equally clear to 
every body elſe ; and that a fuller explication of 
it would conſequently be unneceſſary. If theſe con- 
ſiderations, which are certainly reaſonable, have 
but their proper influence , I flatter myſelf , that 


there will be no juſt cauſe to accuſe me of any 


culpable biaſs in my accounts of things or perſons, 
or of any other favor to the particular character of 
Cicero, than what common humanity will naturally 
beſtow upon every character, that is found upon 
the whole to be both great and good. 

In drawing the characters of a number of perſons, 
who all lived in the ſame City, at the ſame time; 
trained by the ſame diſcipline, and engaged in the 
ſame purſuits ; as there muſt be many ſimilar ſtrokes, 
and a general reſemblance in them all, ſo the chief 
difficulty will be, to prevent them from running 
into too great an uniformity. This I have endea- 
voured to do, not by forming 1deal pictures , or 
ſuch as would pleaſe or ſurpriſe; but by attending 
to the particular facts, which hiſtory has delivered 
of the men, and tracing them to their ſource , or 


to thoſe correſpondent affections, from which they 
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derived their birth : for theſe are the 89 
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features of the ſeveral perſons; which, when duly 


repreſented, and placed in their proper light, will 
not fail to exhibit that preciſe difference, in which 
the peculiarity of each character conſiſts. 

As to the nature of my work , though the title 
of it carries nothing more , than the Hiſtory of 
Cicero's Life, yet it might properly enough be 
called, the Hiſtory of Cicero's Times : ſince from 
his firſt advancement to the public Magiſtracies , 
there was not any thing of moment tranſacted in 
the ſtate, in which he did not bear an eminent 
part: ſo that, to make the whole work of a piece, 
I have given a ſummary account of the Roman 
affairs, during the time even of his minority; and 
agreeably' to what I promiſed in my propoſals , 
have carried on a ſeries of Hiſtory , through a period 
of above ſixty years, which for the importance of 
the events, and the dignity of the perſons concern- 
ed in them, is by far the moſt intereſting of any 
in the Annalsof Rome. 

In the execution of this deſign, I have purſued, 
as cloſely as I could, that very plan, which Cicero 
himſelf had ſketched out, for the model of a com- 
plete Hiſtory. Where he lays it down as a funda- 
mental law, © that the writer ſhould not dare to 
c affirm what was falſe, or to ſuppreſs what was 
« true ; nor give any ſuſpicion either of favor or 
ce diſaffection : that in the relation of facts, he ſhould 
« obſerve the order of time, and ſometimes add 
the deſcription of places; ſhould firſt explain tho 
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« counſels ; then the acts; and laſtly the events of 
« things: that in the counſels, he ſhould interpoſe 
« his own judgment on the merit of them ; in 
« the acts, relate not only what was done, but 
« how it was done ; in the events, ſhow what 
« ſhare chance, or raſhneſs , or prudence had in 
them: that he ſhould deſcribe likewiſe the parti- 
* cular characters of all the great perſons, who 
bear any conſiderable part in the ſtory; and 
* ſhould dreſs up the whole in a clear and equable 
* ſtyle, without affecting any ornament, or ſeeking 
* any other praiſe but of perſpicuity. ” Theſe were 
the rules that Cicero had drawn up for himſelf , 
when he was meditating a general Hiſtory of his 


more at large 1n it's proper place. 

But as I have borrowed my plan , ſo I have 
drawn my materials alſo from Cicero : whoſe works 
are the moſt authentic monuments that remain to 
us, of all the great tranſactions of that age; being 
the original accounts of one, who himſelf was not 
only a ſpectator, but a principal actor in them. 
There is not a ſingle part of his writings , which 
does not give ſome light , as well into his own 
Hiſtory , as into that of the Republic : but his 
familiar Letters, and above all thoſe to Atticus, 
may juſtly be called the memoirs of the times; for 
they contain, not only a diſtin account of every 
memorable event , but lay open the ſprings and 
motives, whence each of them ns 5 ſo that, 
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Country, as 1 have taken occaſion to mention 
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as a polite writer, who lived in that very age, and 
perfectly knew the merit of theſe Letters, ſays, 
the man who reads them, will have no occaſion 
for any other Hiſtory of thoſe times. 

My firſt buſineſs therefore, after I had under. 
taken this talk, was to read over Cicero's works , 
with no other view, than to extract from them all 
the paſſages that ſeemed to have any relation to my 
deſign : where the tediouſneſs of collecting an infi- 
nite number of teſtimonies ſcattered through many 
different volumes; of ſorting them into their claſſes, 
and ranging them in proper order ; the neceſlity 
of overlooking many in the firſt ſearch, and the 
trouble of retrieving them in a ſecond or third; 
and the final omiſſion of ſeveral through forget- 
fulneſs or inadvertency; have helped to abate that 
wonder , which had often occurred to me , why 
no man had ever attempted the ſame work before 
me, or at leaſt in this enlarged and comprehenſive 
form, in which it is now offered to the public. 

In my uſe of theſe materials, I have choſen to 


Inſert as'many of them as I could, into the body 


of my work; imagining, that it would give both 
a luſtre and authority to a ſentiment, to deliver it 
in the perſon and the very words of Cicero: eſpe- 
cially, if they could be managed ſo, as not to ap- 
pear to be ſewed on like ſplendid patches, but 
woven originally into the text, as the genuine parts 
of it. With this view I have taken occaſion to 
introduce ſeveral of his Letters, with large extracts 


W 
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from ſuch of his Orations, as give any particular 
light into the facts, or cuſtoms , or characters de- 
ſcribed in the Hiſtory, or which ſeemed on any 
other account to be curious and entertaining. The 
frequent introduction of theſe may be charged per- 
haps to lazineſs , and a deſign of ſhortening my 
pains , by filling up my ſtory with Cicero's words 
inſtead of my own: but that was not the caſe ; nor 
has this part of the talk been the eaſieſt to me; as 
thoſe will readily believe, who have ever attempt- 
ed to tranſlate the Claſſical writers of Greece and 
Rome: where the difficulty is, not ſo much to give 
their ſenſe, as to give it in their language; that is, 
in ſuch as is aualogous to it, or what they might 
be ſuppoſed to ſpeak , if they were living at this 
time; ſince a ſplendor of ſtyle, as well as of ſen- 
timents, is neceſſary to ſupport the idea of a fine 
writer. While I am repreſenting Cicero therefore 
as the moſt eloquent of the ancients, flowing with 
a perpetual eaſe and delicacy , and fullneſs of ex- 
preſſion, it would be ridiculous to produce no 
other ſpecimen of it, but what was ſtiff and forced, 
and offenſive to a polite reader: yet this is generally 
the caſe of our modern verſions ; where the firſt 
wits of antiquity are made to ſpeak ſuch Engliſh, 
as an Engliſhrnan of taſte would be aſhamed to write 
on any original ſubject. Verbal tranſlations are 
always inelegant *, and neceſſarily deſtroy all the 
beauty of language ; yet by departing too wantonly 
from the letter , we are apt to vary. the ſenſe, and 
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mingle ſomewhat of our own : tranſlators of low 
genius never reach beyond the firſt; but march from 
word to word, without making the leaſt excurſion, 
for fear of loſing themſelves ; while men of ſpirit, 
who prefer the ſecond, uſually contemn the mere 
taſk of tranſlating , and are vain enough to think 
of improving their Author. I have endeavoured to 
take the middle way; and made it my firſt care 
always, to preſerve the ſentiment ; and my next, 
to adhere to the words , as far as I was able to 
expreſs them, in an eaſy and natural ſtyle ; which 
I have varied ſtill agreeably to the different ſubject, 
or the kind of writing, on which I was employed; 
and I perſnade myſelf, that the many original pieces, 
which I have tranſlated from Cicero, as they are cer- 
tainly the moſt ſhining, ſo will be found alſo the 
moſt uſeful parts of my work, by introducing the 
reader the oftener into the company of one, with 
whom no man ever converſed, as a very eminent 
writer tells us', without coming away the better 
for it . | | 

After J had gone through my review of Ciceros 
writings , my next recourſe was to the other 
Ancients , both Greeks and Romans, who had 
touched upon the affairs of that age. Theſe ſerved 
me chiefly , to fill up the interſtices of general 
Hiſtory , and to illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages , which 
were but ſlightly mentioned by Cicero; as well as 
to add ſome ſtories and circumſtances, which tra- 
dition had preſerved , concerning either Cicero 
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himſelf, or any of the chief actors, whoſe characters 
had delineated. 

But the Greek Hiſtorians, who treat profeſſedly 
of theſe times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, though 
they are all very uſeful for illuſtrating many im- 
portant facts of ancient hiſtory, which would other- 
wiſe have been loſt, or imperfectly tranſmitted to 
us, are not yet to be read without ſome caution ; 
as being ſtrangers to the language, and cuſtoms of 
Rome; and liable to frequent miſtakes , as well as 
ſubject to prejudices in their relation of Roman 
affairs. Plutarch lived from the reign of Claudius , 
to that of Hadrian; in which he died very old, 
in the poſſeſſion of the Prieſthood of the Delphic 
Apollo: and though he is ſuppoſed to have re- 
fided in Rome near forty years at different times, 
yet he never ſeems to have acquired a ſufficient 
ſkill in the Roman language, to qualify himſelf for 
the compiler of a Roman Hiſtory. But if we ſhould 
allow him all the talents requiſite to a Hiſtorian , 
yet the attempt of writing the lives of all the illuſ- 
trious Greeks and Romans, was above the ſtrength 
of any ſingle man, of what abilities and leiſure 
ſoever; much more of one, who , as he himſelf 
tells us, was ſo engaged in public buſineſs, and in 
giving lectures of philoſophy to the great men of 
Rome, that he had not time to make himſelf maſter 
of the Latin tongue ; nor to acquire any other 
knowledge of it's words, than what he had gra- 
dually learnt by a previous uſe and experience of 
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of the whole performance. He huddles over Cicero's 


body's hands; which he had made great uſe of, and 
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things *: his work therefore, from the very nature 
of it, muſt needs be ſuperficial and imperfect, and 
the ſketch rather than the completion of a great 
deſign. | 

This we find to be actually true in his account of 
Cicero's life, where beſides the particular miſtakes , 
that have been charged upon him by other writers, 
we ſee all the marks of haſte, inaccuracy ,” and want 
of due information, from the poverty and perplexity 


greateſt acts in a ſummary and negligent manner, 
yet dwells upon his dreams and his jeſts, which for 
the greateſt part were probably ſpurious; and in the 
laſt ſcene of his life, which was of all the moſt 
glorious , when the whole counſels of the Empire, 
and the fate and liberty of Rome reſted on his 
ſhoulders , there he is more particularly trifling and 
empty ; where he had the faireſt opportunity of 
diſplaying his character to advantage, as well as of 
illuſtrating a curious part of Hiſtory , which has not 
well been explained by any writer ; though there 
are the ampleſt materials for it in Cicero's Letters 
and Philippic Orations , of which Plutarch appears 
to have made little or no uſe. 

Appian flouriſhed likewiſe in the reign of Hadri- 
an, and came to Rome probably about the time of 
Plutarch's death , while his works were in every 


ſeems: to have copied very cloſely in the moſt conf: 
derable paſſages of his hiſtory. 
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0 Dio Caſſius lived ſtill later, from the time of the | f 1 
d Antonines to that of Alexander Severus; and beſides I i i 
it the exceptions, that lie againſt him in common with 14 

the other two , is obſerved to have conceived a i | || 
f particular prejudice againſt Cicero ; whom he treats 1 j 9 
: on all occaſions with the utmoſt malignity. The 146 
N moſt obvious cauſe of it ſeems to be, his envy to 1 
t a man, who for arts and eloquence was thought to 115 | 
* eclipſe the fame of Greece; and by explaining all the 0 1 
5 parts of Philoſophy to the Romans in their own 330 
„ language, had ſuperſeded in ſome meaſure the uſe FM 
r of the Greek learning and lectures at Rome, to "S 
e which the hungry wits of that nation owed both of 
t their credit and their bread. Another reaſon , not | 1 
3 leſs probable , may be drawn likewiſe from Dio's ith 
5 character and principles, which were wholly oppo- i | 
d ſite to thoſe of Cicero: he flouriſhed under the moſt 15 
f Wl tyrannical of the Emperors, by whom he was ad- 1 
f vanced to great dignity ; and being the creature of #4! 
t deſpotic power, thought it a proper compliment to 149 
e it, to depreciate a name, ſo highly revered for it's 1 
5 patriotiſm; and whoſe writings tended to revive EK 
5 that ancient zeal and ſpirit of liberty, for which the 


ä people of Rome were once ſo celebrated: for we 
I find him taking all occaſions in his Hiſtory, to prefer 


f an abſolute and monarchical government, to a free 
y and democratical one, as the moſt beneficial to the 
d Roman ſtate “. 

. Theſe were the grounds of Dio 's malice to Cicero, 


which is exerted often ſo abſurdly „ that it betrays 
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and confutes itſelf. Thus in the debates of the ſenate 


about Antony, he dreſſes up a ſpeech for Fufius 
Calenus , filled with all the obſcene and brutal 
ribaldry againſt Cicero , that a profligate mind 
could invent; as if it were poſlible to perſuade any 
man of ſenſe , that ſuch infamous ſtuff could be 


ſpoken 1n the Senate, at a time, when Cicero had 


an entire aſcendant in it, who at no time ever ſuffer. 
ed the leaſt inſult upon his honor, without chaſtiſ- 
ing the aggreſſor for it upon the ſpot : whereas 
Cicero's ſpeeches in theſe very debates, which are 
ſtill extant, ſhow , that though they were managed 
with great warmth of oppoſition , yet it was 
always with decency of language between him and 
Calenus; whom while he reproves and admoniſhes 


' with his uſual freedom, yet he treats with civility , 


and ſometimes even with compliments. 
But a few paſſages from Dio himſelf will evince 
the juſtice of this cenſure upon him: “ he calls 
*,Cicero's father, a Fuller, who yet got his liveli- 
hood, he ſays, by dreſſing other people's vines 
and olives; that Cicero was born and bred amidſt 


the ſcourings of old clothes, and the filth of 


* dunghilis; that he was maſter of no liberal ſcience, 
* nor ever did a ſingle thing in his life, worthy 
* of a great man, or an Orator : that he proſtituted 


his wife; trained up his ſon in drunkenneſs; com- 


* mitted inceſt with his daughter; lived in adultery 
© with Cerellia ; whom he owns at the ſame time to 
* be ſeventy years old *: all which palpable lies, 
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with many more of the ſame ſort , that he tells of 
Cicero, are yet full as credible as what he declares 
afterwards of himſelf, that he was admoniſhed and 
commanded by a viſion from heaven, againſt his 
own will and inclination, to undertake the taſk of 
writing bis Hiſtory . | 

Upon theſe collections from Cicero and the other 
Ancients, I finiſhed the firſt draught of my Hiſtory , 
before I began to 1nquire after the modern writers, 
who had treated the ſame ſubject before me, either 
in whole or in part. I was unwilling to look into 
them ſooner , leſt they ſhould fix any prejudice in- 
ſenſibly upon me, before I had formed a diſtinct 
judgment on the real ſtate of the facts, as they 
appeared to me from their original records. For in 
writing Hiſtory , as in Travels, inſtead of tranſcri- 
bing the relations of thoſe , who have trodden the 
fame ground before us, we ſhould exhibit a ſeries 
of obſervations, peculiar to ourſelves ; ſuch as the 


fads and places ſuggeſted to our own minds from 


an attentive ſurvey of them , without regard to 
what any one elſe may have delivered about them : 
and though in a production of this kind, where the 
lame materials are common to all, many things muſt 
neceſſarily be ſaid , which had been obſerved already 
by others; yet if the author has any genius, there 
will always be enough of what is new , to diſtin- 
guiſh it as an original work, and to give him a right 
to call it his own , which I flatter myſelf will be 
allowed to me in the following Hiſtory. In ths 
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inquiry after the modern pieces, which had any 
connex1on with my argument, I got notice preſent- 
ly of a greater number than I expected, which bore 


the title of Cicero's life; but upon running over a 


many of them as I could readily meet with, I was 

- cured of my eagerneſs for hunting out the reſt ; ſince 
I perceived them to be nothing elſe but either tri. 
fling panegyrics on Cicero's general character, or 
imperfe& abſtracts of his principal acts, thrown 
together within the compaſs of a few pages in 
duodecimo, 

There are two books, however, which have been 
of real uſe to me, Sebaſtiani Corradi Quzſtura, and 
M. T. Ciceronis Hiſtoria a Franciſco Fabricio: the 
firſt was the work of an Italian Critic of eminent 
learning, who ſpent a great part of his life in ex- 
plaining Cicero's writings ; but it 1s rather an apolo- 
gy for Cicero, than the Hiſtory of his life; it's chief 
end being to vindicate Cicero's character from all 
the objections , that have ever been made to it; 

and particularly from the miſrepreſentations of Plu- 
tarch, and the calumnies of Dio. The piece is learn- 
ed and ingenious, and written in good Latin ; yet 
the dialogue is carried on with ſo harſh and forced 
an Allegory, of a Quzſtor or Treaſurer producing 
the ſeveral teſtimonies of Cicero's acts, under the 
form of genuine money, in oppoſition to the ſpurious 
coins of the Greek Hiſtorians , that none can read 
it with pleaſure, few with patience : the obſerva- 
tions, however, are generally juſt and well-grounded, 
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except that the Author's zeal for Cicero's honor gets 
the better ſometimes of his judgment , and draws 
him into a defence of his conduct, where Cicero 
himſelf has even condemned it. 

Fabricius's Hiſtory is prefixed to ſeveral editions 
of Cicero's Works, and is nothing more than a bare 
detail of his acts and writings , digeſted into exact 


order, and diſtinguiſhed by the years of Rome and 


of Cicero's life , without any explication or com- 


ment, but what relates to the ſettlement of the time, 


which is the ſole end of the work. But as this is 
executed with diligence and accuracy, ſo it has 
eaſed me of a great ſhare of that trouble, which I 
muſt otherwiſe have had, in ranging my materials 
into their proper places; in which taſk, however, I 
have always taken care to conſult alſo the Annals 
of Pighius. 5 

I did not forget likewiſe to pay a due attention 
to the French Authors, whoſe works happened to 
coincide with any part of mine; particularly , the 
Hiſtory of the two Triumvirates ; of the Revolu- 
tions of the Roman Government; and of the Exile 


of Cicero — which are all of them ingenious and 


uſeful; and have given a fair account of the general 
ſtate of the facts, which they profeſs to illuſtrate. 
But as I had already been at the fountain - head , 
whence they had all drawn their materials, ſo the 
chief benefit, that I received from them, was to 
make me review with ſtricter care the particular 
pallages , in which I differed from them; as well 
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as to remind me of ſome few things, which I had 
omitted, or touched perhaps more ſlightly than they 

deſerved. But the Author of the Exile has bst. 
his argument the moſt accurately of them, by ſup- 
porting his ſtory, as he goes along, with original 
teſtimonies from the old authors; which is the only 
way of writing Hiſtory that can give ſatisfaction, 
or carry conviction along with it, by laying open 
the ground on which it is built; without which 
Hiſtory aſſumes the air of Romance, and makes 
no ether impreſſion , than in proportion to our 


opinion of the judgment and integrity of the 


Compiler. 

There is a little piece alſo in our own. language, 
called, Obſervations on the life of Cicero; which 
though it gives a very different account of Cicero, 
from what I have done, yet I could not but read 
with pleaſure, for the elegance and ſpirit with which 
it is written , by one who appears to be animated 
with a warm love of virtue. But to form our notions 
of a great man , from ſome light paſſages of his 
writings or ſeparate points of conduct, without 
regarding their connexion with the whole, or the 


figure, that they make in his general character, is 


like examining things 1 in a microſcope, which were 
made to be lurveyed 1 in the groſs: every mole riſes 


into a mountain, and the leaſt ſpot into a deformi- 
ty; which vaniſh again into _—_ , When we 
contemplate them through their proper medium, 


and in their natural light. J perſuade myſelf thee 
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fore that a perſon of this writer's good ſenſe and 
principles, when he has conſidered Cicero's whole 


Hiſtory. , will conceive a more candid opinion of. 


the man , who after a life ſpent in a perpetual ſtrug- 
gle againſt vice, faction and tyranny , fell a 8 e 
at laſt to the liberty of his country. 

As I have had frequent occaſion to recommend 
the uſe of Cicero's Letters to Atticus, for their 
giving the cleareſt light into the Hiſtory of thoſe 
times; ſo I muſt not forget to do juſtice to the 
pains of one, who by an excellent tranſlation and 
judicious comment upon them, has made that uſe 
more obvious and acceſſible to all: I mean the 
learned Mr. Mongault ; who not content with 
retaining the remarks of other Commentators , or 
out of the rubbiſh of their volumes, with ſelecting 
the beſt, enters upon his taſk with the ſpirit of a true 
Critic , and by the force of his own genius, has 
happily illuſtrated many paſſages , which all the in- 
terpreters before him had given up as inexplicable. 
But ſince the obſcurity of theſe Letters is now in 
great meaſure removed by the labors of this Gentle- 
man, and eſpecially to his own Countrymen, for 
whoſe particular benefit, and in whoſe language he 
writes; one cannot help wondering, that the Jeſuits, 
Catrou and Rouille, ſhould not think it worth while, 
by the benefit of his pains , to have made them- 
ſelves better acquainted with them; which, as far as 


lam able to judge from the little part of their Hiſto- 


ry that I have had the curioſity to look into, 
Vor. I. C 
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would have prevented ſeveral miſtakes; which they 
have committed, with regard both to the facts and 
perſons of the Ciceronian age. 

But inſtead of making free with other people's 
miſtakes , it would become me perhaps better to 
beſpeak ſome favor for my own. A Hiſtorian, ſays 
Diodorus Siculus, may eaſily be pardoned for ſlips 
of ignorance, ſince all men are liable to them, and 
the truth hard to be traced from paſt and remote 

ages: but thoſe, who neglect to inform themſelves, 
and through flattery to ſome, or hatred to others, 
knowingly deviate from the truth , juſtly deſerve 
to be cenſured. For my part, I am far from pretend- 
1 ing to be exempt from errors: all that I can ſay, 

is, that I have committed none willfully, and uſed 
all the means , which occurred to me, of defend- 
ing myſelf againſt them: but ſince there is not a 
fingle Hiſtory , either ancient or modern, that I 
have conſulted on this occaſion , in which I cannot 
point out ſeveral , it would be arrogant in me to 
imagine, that the ſame inadvertency , or negligence, 
or want of judgment, may not be diſcovered alſo 
in mine: if any man therefore will admoniſh me of 
them with candor, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to 
1 him, as a friend to my work, for aſſiſting me to 
7 make it more perfect, and conſequently more 
uſeful: for my chief motive in undertaking it was, 
not to ſerve any particular cauſe , but to do a ge- 
neral good, by offering to the public the example 
of a character , which of all , that I am acquainted 
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with in Antiquity , 1s the moſt accompliſhed with 
every talent, that can adorn civil life; and the beſt 
fraught with leſſons of prudence and duty for all 
Conditions of men, from the Prince to the private 
Scholar. 

If my pains therefore. ſhould have the effect ; i 
which I propoſe, of raiſing a greater attention to 
the name and writings of Cicero, and making them 
better underſtood and more familiar to our youth; 
I cannot fail of gaining my end: for the next ſtep 
to admiring , is, to imitate ; and it is not poſſible 
to excite an affection for Cicero, without inſtilling 
an affection at the ſame time for every thing that is 
laudable : ſince how much ſoever people may differ 
in their opinion of his conduct, yet all have con- 
ſtantly agreed in their judgment of his works; that 
there are none now remaining to us from the Hea- 
then world , that ſo beautifully diſplay, and ſo 
forcibly recommend all thoſe generous; principles, 
that tend to exalt and perfect human nature, the 
love of virtue , liberty , our country, and of all 
mankind. | bd 

I cannot ſupport this reflection by a better;author- 
ity, than that of Eraſmus; who, having cgntract- 
ed ſome prejudices againſt Cicero when yaung , 
makes a recantation of them when old, in the fol- 
lowing paſſage of a Letter to his friend Ulattenus ** 
© When I was a boy, ſays be, I was fonder of 
Seneca, than of Cicero; and till Iwas twenty years 


old, could not bear to ſpend any time in reading 
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him; while all the other writers of Antiquity ge⸗ 
nerally pleaſed me. Whether my judgment be im- 
proved by age, I know not; but am certain that 
Cicero never pleaſed me ſo much, when I was fond 
of thoſe juvenile ſtudies , as he does now, when 
I am grown old; not only for the divine felicity 
of his ſtyle, but the ſanity of his heart and morals: 


| In ſhort he has inſpired my ſoul, and made me feel 


myſelf a better man, I make no ſcruple therefore, 
to exhort our youth, to ſpend their hours in read- 
ing and getting his books by heart, rather than in 
the vexatious ſquabbles and peeviſh controverſies, 
with 'which the world abounds. For my part , 
though Lam now in the decline of life, yet as ſoon 
as I have finiſhed what I have in hand , I ſhall 
think ĩt no reproach to me, to ſeek a ]econeiliacon 
with my Cicero, and renew an old acquaintance 
with him, which for many years has been unhap- 
pily intermitted. ” 

Before J conclude this Preface it will not be im- 
proper xd add a ſhort abſtract, or general Idea of 


the Roman government , 7 it's firſt inſtitution 


by Romulus, to the time of Cicero's birth; that 
thoſe ho have not been converſant in the affairs 
of Robe, may not come entire ſtrangers to the 
ſubject of the following Hiſtory. 

The Conſtitution of Rome is very often celebrat 


ed by Cicero, and other writers, as the moſt per- 


fect of all governments; being happily tempered 
and compoſed. of the three different ſorts , that are 


TS 


are 
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uſually diſtinguiſhed from each other; the Mo- 
narchical, the Ariſtocratical, and the Popular **. Their 
King was elected by the people, as the Head of the 
Republic; to be their leader in war, the guardian 
of the laws in peace: the Senate was his council , 
choſen alſo by the people, by whoſe advice he was 
obliged to govern himſelf in all his meaſures : but 
the ſovereignty was lodged in the body of the Citi- 
zens, or the general ſociety ; whoſe prerogative it 
was, to enact laws, create Magiſtrates , declare 
war ; and to receive appeals in all caſes both from 
the King and the Senate. Some writers have denied 
this right of an Appeal to the people: but Cicero 
expreſsly mentions it among the Regal conſtitu- 
tions, as old as the foundation of the City; 
which he had demonſtrated more at large in his 
Treatiſe.on the Republic; whence Seneca has quot- 
ed a paſſage in confirmation of it; and intimates , 
that the ſame right was declared likewiſe in the 
Pontifical books. Valerius Maximus gives us 
an inſtance of it, which is confirmed alſo by Livy, 
that Horatius being condemned to die by King 
Tullus , for killing his fiſter , was acquitted upon 
his appeal to the people **. 

This was the original conſtitution of Rome, even 
under their Kings : for in the foundation of a ſtate, 
Where there was no force to compel, it was neceſ- 
lary to invite men into it by all proper encourage- 
ments; and none could be ſo effectual, as the aſ- 
ſurance of liberty, and the privilege of, making 
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their own laws. But the Kings, by gradual en. 
croachment, having uſurped the whole adminiſtra. 
tion to themſelves, and by the violence of their 
government, being grown intolerable to a City, 
trained to liberty and arms, were finally expelled by 
a general inſurrection of the Senate and the People, 
This was the ground of that invineible fierceneſs, 
and love of their country in the old Romans, by 
which they conquered the world : for the ſuperior. 
ity of their civil rights, naturally inſpired a ſuperior 
virtue and courage to defend them; and made 
them df courſe the braveſt, as long as they conti- 
nued the freeſt, of all nations. 

By this revolution of the Government, their old 
Mis 00 was not fo much changed, as reſtored 
to it's primitive ſtate: for though the name of King 
was aboliſhed, yet the power was retained : with 
this only difference, that inſtead of a ſingle perſon 
choſen for life , there were two choſen annually, 
whom they called Conſuls; inveſted with all the 
prerogatives and enſigus of Royalty, and preſiding 
in the ſame manner in all the affairs of the Repub- 
lic **: when to convince the Citizens, that nothing 
was ſought by the change , but to ſecure their com- 
mon liberty ; and to eſtabliſh their ſovereignty again 
on a more ſolid baſis; one of the firſt Conſuls, P. 
Valerius Poplicola, confirmed by a new law, their 


fundamental right of an appeal to them in all caſes; 


and by a ſecond law, made it capital for any man 
to exerciſe a Magiſtracy in Rome, without their 
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ſpecial appointment: and as a public acknowledge- 
ment of their ſupreme authority, the ſame Conſul 
never appeared in any aſſembly of the people, 
without bowing his faſces or maces'to them; which 
was afterwards the conſtant practice of all ſucceeding 
Conſuls **. Thus the Republic reaped all the benefit 
of a Kingly Government, without the danger of it; 
ſince the Conſuls, whoſe reign was but annual and 
accountable, could have no opportunity of invading 
it's liberty, and erecting themſelves into Tyrants. 

By the expulſion of the Kings, the City was di- 
vided into two great parties, the Ariſtocratical and 
the Popular; or the Senate and the Plebeians ** . 
naturally jealous of each other's power, and deſirous 
to extend their own : but the Nobles or Patricians, 
of whom the Senate was compoſed , were the moſt 
immediate gainers by the change , and with the 
Conſuls at their head, being now the firſt movers 
and adminiſtrators of all the deliberations of the 
ſtate , had a great advantage over the people; and 
within the compaſs of ſixteen years became ſo inſo- 
lent and oppreſſive, as to drive the body of the 
Plebeians to that ſeceſſion into the ſacred Mount, 
whence they would not conſent to return, till they 
had extorted a right of creating a new order of 
Magiſtrates, of their own body, called Tribunes , 
inveſted with full powers to prote& them from all 
injuries, and whoſe perſons were to be ſacred and 
inviolable **. 
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The Plebeian party had now got a head exactly 
ſuited to their purpoſe; ſubject to no control; 
whoſe buſineſs it was to fight their battles with 
the Nobility; to watch over the liberties of the 
Citizens; and to diſtinguiſh themſelves in their 
annual office, by a zeal for the popular intereſt, 
in oppoſition to the Ariſtocratical : who , from 
their firſt number five , being increaſed afterwards 
to ten, never left teaſing the Senate with freſh 
demands, till they had laid open to. the Plebeian 
families, a promiſcuous right to all the Magiſtracies 
of the Republic, and by that means a free admiſ- 
ſion into the Senate. ; 
Thus far they were certainly in the right, and 
acted like true Patriots; and after many ſharp 
conteſts had now brought the government of 
Rome to it's perfe& ſtate; when it's honors were 
no longer confined to particular families, but pro- 
poſed equally and indifferently to every Citizen; 
who by his virtue and ſervices; either in war or 
peace, could recommend himſelf to the notice and 
favor of his Countrymen : while the true balance 
and temperament gf power between the Senate and 
People, which was generally obſerved in regular 
times, and which the honeſt wiſhed to eſtabliſh in 
all times, was that the Senate ſhould be the Authors 
and Adviſers of all the public counſels, but the 
people give them their ſanction and legal force. 

The Tribunes, however, would not ſtop here; 
nor were content with ſecuring the rights of the 
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Commons without deſtroying thoſe of the Senate; 
and as oft as they were diſappointed in their private 
views, and obſtructed in the courſe of their ambiz 
tion, uſed to recur always to the populace whom 
they could eafily inflame to what degree they 
thought fit by the propoſal of factious laws for divi- 
ding the public lands to the poorer Citizens; or 
by the free diſtribution of corn ; or the abolition 
of all debts ; which are all contrary” to the quiet, 
and diſcipline, and public faith of ſocieties. This 
abuſe of the Tribunician power was carried to it's 
greateſt height by the two Gracchi , who leſt 
nothing unattempted , that could mortify the Senate, 
or gratify the People; till by their agrarian 
laws, and other ſeditious acts, which were greedily 
received by the City, they had in great meaſure 


overturned that equilibrium of power in the Re- 


public, on which it's peace and proſperity depended, 

But the violent deaths of theſe two Tribunes, 
and of their principal adherents , put an end to 
their ſedition ; and was the firſt civil blood, that 
was ſpilt in the ſtreets of Rome, in any of their 
public diſſenſions; which till this time had always 
been compoſed by the methods of patience and 
mutual conceſſions. It muſt ſeem ſtrange to ob- 
ſerve, how: theſe two illuſtrious Brothers, who; 
of all men, were the deareſt to the Roman people, 
yet upon the firſt reſort to arms, were ſeverally 
deſerted by the multitude, in the very height of 


their authority, and ſuffered to be cruelly maſſacred 
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in the face of the whole City : which ſhows, what 
little ſtreſs is to be laid on the afliſtance of the 
populace , when the diſpute comes to blows; and 
that ſedition, though it may often ſhake, yet will 
never deſtroy a free ſtate, while it continues un- 
armed, and unſupported by a military force. But 
this vigorous conduct of the Senate, though it 
ſeemed neceſſary to the preſent quiet of the City, 
yet ſoon after proved fatal to it ; as it taught all 
the ambitious, by a moſt ſenſible experiment, that 
there was no way of ſupporting an uſurped au- 
thority , but by, force: ſo that from this time, as 
we ſhall find in the ſollowing ſtory, all thoſe who 
aſpired to extraordinary powers, and a dominion 
in the Republic, ſeldom troubled themſelves with 
what the Senate or people were voting at Rome, 
but came attended by armies to enforce their 
pretenſions , which. were- always decided by | the 


longeſt ſword. 


The popularity of the Gracchi was ket on 
the real affections of the people, gained by many 
extraordinary privileges, and ſubſtantial benefits 
conferred upon them : but when force was found 
neceſſary to control the authority of the Senate, 
and to ſupport that intereſt , which was falſly call- 
ed popular, inſtead of courting the multitude by 
real ſervices, and beneficial laws, it was found a 
much . ſhorter way, to corrupt them by money; 
a method wholly unknown in the times of the 
Gracchi; by which the men of power had always 
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number of mercenaries at their devotion, ready 
to fill the Forum at any warning; who by clamor 
and violence carried all before them in the public 
aſſemblies, and came prepared to ratiſy whatever 
was propoſed to them: this kept up the form 
of a legal proceeding ; while by the terror of arms, 
and a ſuperior force, the Great could eaſily ſup- 
port, and carry into execution , whatever votes 
they had once procured in their favor by faction 
and bribery. 
After the death of the younger ches, the 

denate was perpetually laboring to reſcind, or to 


moderate the laws, that he had enacted to their 


prejudice; eſpecially one that affected them the 


moſt fenſibly, by taking from them the right of 
judicature; which they had exerciſed from the 
foundation of Rome, and transferring it to the 
Knights. This act, however, was equitable ;..for as 
the Senators poſſeſſed all the Magiſtracies and 
Governments of the Empire, ſo they were the 
men whoſe oppreſſions were the moſt ſeverely 
felt, and moſt frequently complained of; yet while 
the judgment of all cauſes continued in their 
hands, it was their common practice, to favor and 


abſolve one another in their turns, to the general, 


ſcandal and injury both of the ſubjects and allies 
of which ſome late and notorious inſtances had 
given a plauſible pretext for Gracchus's law. But 
the Senate could not bear with patience, to be 
lubjeced to the tribunal of an inferior order; which 
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had always been jealous of their power, and was 
ſure to be ſevere upon their crimes : ſo that, after 
many fruitleſs ſtruggles to get this law tepealed, 
A Servilius Cæpio, who was Conſul about twenty. 
five years after, procured at laſt a mitigation of 
it, by adding a certain number of Senators to the 
three centuries of the Knights or Equeſtrian Judges: 
with which the Senate was ſo highly pleaſed, that 
they honored this Conſul with the title of their 
Patron. Czpio's law was warmly recommended 
by L. Craſſus, the moſt celebrated Orator of that 
age, who in a ſpeech upon it to the people, 
defended the authority of the Senate with all the 
force of his eloquence : in which ſtate of things, 
and in this very year of Cæpio's Conſulſhip, Cicero 
was born : and as Craſſus's oration was publiſhed, 
and much admired , when he was a boy, ſo he 
took it, as he afterwards tells us, for the pattern 


both of his eloquence, and his politics“. 


THE 
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HIS T O R T 
THE LIFE OF 
M. TULLIUS CICERO. 


SECT. 1 


Maxecvs TULLIUS CICERO was born on cor. 
the third of January *, in the ſix- hundred- forty- & Sexvitt- 
ſeventh year of Rome, about a hundred and ſever vs Cokrro, 
years before Chriſt *. His birth, if we believe Plu- a. Arrrius. 
tarch, was attended by prodigies, foretelling the ä 
future eminence and luſtre of his character, which 
might have paſſed , he ſays, for idle dreams, had not 
the event ſoon confirmed the truth of the prediction: 
but ſince we have no hint of theſe prodigies from Ci- 
cero himſelf, or any author of that age, we may charge 
them to the eredulity, or the invention of a writer, 
who loves to raiſe the ſolemnity of his ſtoty by 
the introduction of ſomething miraculous. 

His mother was called Helvia; a name, mens 
tioned 1n hiſtory and old inſcriptions among the 
bonorable families of Rome, She was rich, and 
N 1 
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well deſcended, and had a ſiſter married to a Roman 
Knight of diſtinguiſhed merit, C. Aculeo, an 
intimate friend of the Orator , L. Craſſus, and 
celebrated for a ſingular knowledge of the Law; 
in which his ſons likewiſe, our Cicero's couſin-ger- 
mans, were «afterwards very eminent. It is 
remarkable, that Cicero never once ſpeaks of his 
mother in any part of his writings; but his younger 
brother Quintus has left a little ſtory of her, which 
ſeems to intimate her good management and houſe. 
wifery; how ſhe uſed to ſeal all her wine caſks, 
the empty as well as the full, that when any of 
them were found empty and unſealed, ſhe might 
know them to have been emptied by ſtealth ; it being 
the moſt uſual theft among the Slaves of great fami- 
lies, to ſteal their maſter's wine out of the veſlels*. 

As to his father's family, nothing was delivered 
of it but in extremes: which is not to be won- 
dered at, in the hiſtory of a man, whoſe life was 
ſo expoſed to envy, as Cicero's, and who fell a 
victim at laſt to the power-of his enemies. Some 
derive his deſcent from kings, others from mecha- 
nics*; but the truth lay between both ; for his 
family, thongh it had never born any of the great 
offices of the republic, was yet very ancient and 
honorable *; of principal diſtinction and nobility 
in that part of Italy, in which it reſided; and of 
Equeſtrian rank, from it's firſt admiſſion to the 
freedom of Rome. | 

Some have inſinuated, that Cicero affected to ſay 
but little of the ſplendor of his family, ſor the 
ſake of being conſidered as the founder of it; and 
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choſe to ſuppreſs the notion of his Regal extrac- 
tion, for the averſion that the people of Rome had 
to the name of king; with which however he 
was ſometimes reproached by his enemies*. But 
thoſe ſpeculations are wholly imaginary :* for as oft 
as there was occaſion to mention th character and 
condition of his Anceſtors, he ſpeaks of them always 
with great frankneſs, declaring them to have been 
content with their paternal fortunes, and the private 
honors of their own City, without the ambition 
of appearing on the public ſtage of Rome. Thus 
in a ſpeech to the people upon his advancement 


to the Conſulſhip ; “I have no pretence” ſays he, 


© to enlarge before you, upon the praiſes of my 
Anceſtors; not but that they were all ſuch as 
myſelf, who am deſcended from their blood, and 
trained by their diſcipline ; but becauſe they lived 
without this applauſe of popular fame, and the 
ſplendor of theſe honors, which you confer . It 
is on this account therefore, that we find him ſa 
often called a New man; not that his family was 
new or ignoble, but becauſe he was the firſt of it, 
who ever ſought and obtained the public Magiſtra- 


cles of the State. 


The place of his birth was Arpinum; a City 
anciently of the Samnites, now part of the King- 
dom of Naples; which, upon its ſubmiffion to 
Rome, acquired the freedom of the City, and was 
inſerted into the Cotnelian Tribe. It had the 
honor alſo of producing the Great C. Marius; 
which gave occaſion to Pompey to ſay in a public 
ſpeech, That Rome was indebted to this Corpo» 
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ration for two Citizens, who had, each in his turn, 
preſerved it from ruin.” It may juſtly thaiefore 
claim a place in the memory of poſterity , for 
giving life to ſuch worthies, who exemplified the 
character Which Pliny gives of true glory, by 
doing what deſerved to be written, and writing 
what deſerved to be read; and making the world 
the happier and the better for their having lived 
in it 

T be territory of Arpinum was rude and moun- 
tainous, to which Cicero applies Homer's deſcrip- 
tion of Ithaca; 

T01X86 GAN ayain xgoerpoOog ,- &c. 

'Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a generous race. 
The family ſeat was about three miles from the 
Town in a fituation extremely pleaſant, and well 
adapted to the nature of the climate. It was fur. 
rounded with groves and ſhady walks leading from 
the houſe to a river, called Fibrenus; which was 
divided into two qual ſtreams, by a little Iſland, 
covered with trees and a nontico, contrived both 
for ſtudy and exerciſe, whither ' Cicero uſed to 
retire, when he had any particular work upon his 
hands. The clearneſs and rapidity of the ſtream 
murmuring through a rocky channel; the ſhade and 
verdure of it's banks, planted with tall poplars; 
the remarkable coldneſs of the water ; and above 
all, its falling by a caſcade-into the nobler river 
Liris, a little below the Iſland, gives us the idea 
of a moſt beautiful ſcene, as Cicero himſelf has 
deſcribed it. When Atticus firſt ſaw it, he was 
charmed with it, and wondered that Cicero did 
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not prefer it to al his other houfes; declaring a 
contempt of the labored magnificence, marble pave- 
ments, artificial canals, and forced ſtreams of the 
celebrated Villas of Italy , compared with the natural 


beauties of this place. The houſe,” as Cicero 


ſays, © was but ſmall and humble in his Grand- 
father's time, according to the ancient frugality , 
like the Sabine farm of old Curius; till bis father 
beautified and enlarged it into a handſome and 
ſpacious habitation. ” 

But there cannot be a better proof of the de-) 
lightfulneſs of the place, than that it is now poſ- 
ſeſſed by a Convent of Monks, and called the Villa 
of St. Dominic. Strange revolution! to ſee 
Cicero's porticoes converted to Monkiſh cloiſters ! 
the ſeat of the moſt refined reaſon, wit, and learning, 
to a nurſery of ſuperſtition, bigotry, and enthu- 
ſiaam! What a pleaſure muſt it give to theſe 
Dominican Inquiſitors, to trample on the ruins of a 
man , whoſe writings , by ſpreading the light of 
reaſon and liberty through the world, have been 
one great inſtrument of obſtructing their unwen. 
ried pains to enſlave it. 

Cicero, being the firſt - born of the family, 
received, as uſual; the name of his Father, and 
Grandfather, Marcus. This name was properly 
perſonal , equivalent to that of Baptiſm with us, 
and impoſed with ceremonies ſomewhat eee. 
to it, on the ninth day, ſcalled the luſtrical, or day 
of puridestieu '*; when the child was carried to 


the Temple, by”. the friends and relations of the 
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family, and before the altars of the Gods, recom. 
\ mended to the protection of ſome tutelar Deity. 
Tullius was the name of the family; which in 
old language ſignified flowing ſtreams, or ducts of 
water, and was derived therefore probably from 
| their ancient ſituation, at the confluence of the 
two rivers 
The third 1 name was generally added on account 
of ſome memorable action, quality, or accident, 
which diſtinguiſh the Founder, or chief perſon of 
the family. Plutarch ſays, * that the ſurname of 
Cicero was owing to a wart or excreſcence on the 
noſe of one of his Anceſtors, in the ſhape of a vetch, 
which the Romans called Cicer“: but Pliny tells 
us more credibly, that all thoſe names, which had 
a reference to any ſpecies of grain, as the Fabii, Len- 
tuli, &c. were acquired by a reputation of being the 
beſt huſbandmen or improvers of that ſpecies ©.” 
As Tullius therefore, the family name, was derived 
from the fituation of the Farm, ſo Cicero the ſur- 
name, from the culture of it by vetches. This, 
I fay, is the moſt probable, becauſe Agriculture 
was held the moſt liberal employment in old 
Rome, and thoſe Tribes, which reſided on their 
farms 1 in the country, the moſt honorable; ;) and this 
very grain, from which Cicero drew his name, 
was, in all ages of the Republic, in great requelt 
with the meaner. people; being one of the uſual 
largeſſes beſtowed upon them by the rich, and ſold | 
every where in the' Theatres and Streets ready 
parched or boiled for preſent uſe ** 
Cicero's Grandfather was living at the time ; of 
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his birth, and from the few hints, which are left 
of him, ſeems to have been a man of buſineſs and 
intereſt in his country. He was at the head 
of a party in Arpinum, in oppoſition to a buſy 
turbulent man, Ml. Gratidius, whoſe ſiſter he had 
married, who was puſhing forward a popular law, 
to oblige the town to tranſact all their affairs by 
ballot. The cauſe was brought before the Conſul 
Scaurus; in which old Cicero behaved himſelf ſo 
well, that the Conſul paid him the compliment to 
wiſh, © that a man of his ſpirit and virtue would come 
and act with them in the great Theatre of the Re- 
public, and not confine his talents to the narrow 
ſphere of his own Corporation *. There is a ſaying 
likewiſe recorded of this old Gentleman, © that the 
men of thoſe times were like the Syrian ſlaves; the 
more Greek they knew, the greater knaves they 
were: which carries with it the notion of an old 
Patriot, ſevere on the importation of foreign arts, 
as deſtructive of the diſcipline and manners of his 
country. This Grandfather had two ſons; Marcus 
the elder, the father of our Cicero; and Lucius, a 
particular friend of the celebrated Orator M. An- 
tonius, whom he accompanied to his government 
of Cilicia ** ; and who left a fon of the ſame 
name, frequently mentioned by Cicero with great 
affection, as a youth of excellent virtue and ac- 
complithmeats = 

His father Marcus alſo was a . with and learned 
man, whoſe merit recommended him to the fami- 
liarity of the principal Magiſtrates of the Republic, 
eſpecially Cato, L. Craſſus, and L. Cxſar *; but 
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being of an infirm and tender conſtitution , he 
ſpent his life chiefly at Arpinum, in an elegant 
retreat and the ſtudy of palite letters | 

But bis chief employment, from the time of 
his having Sons, was to give them the beſt educa- 
tion, which Rome could afford, in hopes to excite 
in them an ambition of breaking through the indo- 
lence of the family, and aſpiring to the honors of 
the ſtate. They were bred up with their Couſins, 
the young Aculeo's, in a method approved, and di- 
rected by L. Craſſus; a man of the firſt dignity , as 
well as the firſt eloquence in Rome, and by thoſe 
very maſters, whom Craſſus himſelf made uſe of“. 


The Romans were of all people the moſt careful and - 


exact in the education of their children: their 
attention to it began from the moment of their 
birth; when they committed them to the care of 
ſome prudent matron of reputable character and 


condition, whoſe buſineſs it was to form their firſt 


habits of acting and ſpeaking; to watch their 
growing paſſions, and direct them to their pro- 
per objects; to ſuperintend their ſports, and fut- 
fer nothing immodeſt or indecent to enter into 
them; that the mind preſerved in it's innocence, 
nor depraved by a taſte of falſe pleaſure , might 
be at liberty to purſue, whatever was laudable, 
and apply it's of 8.7 ſtrength to that profeſſion in 
which it deſired to excel. 

It was the opinion of ſome of the old Maſters, 


that Children ſhould not be inſtructed 1n letters, till. 


they were ſeven years old; but the beſt judges advil- 
ed, chat no time of culture ſhould be loſt, and that 
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their literary inſtruction ſhould keep pace with their 
moral; that three years only ſhould be allowed to 


the nurſes, and hen they firſt began to ſpeak, that 


they ſhould begin alſo to learn. It was reckoned a 
matter likewiſe of great importance, what kind of 
language they were firſt accuſtomed to hear at home, 
and in what manner not only their nurſes, but their 
fathers and even W ſpoke; ſince their firſt ha- 
bits were then neceſſarily formed, either of a pure 
or corrupt elocution; thus the two Gracchi were 
thought to owe that elegance of ſpeaking, for 
which they were famous, to the inſtitution of their 
mother Cornelia: a woman of great politeneſs, 


whoſe epiſtles were read and admired long after 


her death for the purity of their language. 

This probably was a part of that domeſtic diſct- 
pline in which Cicero was trained, and of which he 
often ſpeaks; but as ſoon. as he was capable of a 
more enlarged and liberal inſtitution , his father 
brought bim to Rome, where he bad a houſe of 
his own „ and placed him in a public ſchool, un- 


der an eminent Greek maſter, which was thought 


the beſt way of educating one who was deſigned 
to appear on the public ſtage, and who, as Quin- 
tilian obſerves, © ought to be ſo bred, as not to fear 
the ſight of men ; ſince that can never be rightly 
learnt in ſolitude, which is to be produced before 
crowds *',” Here he gave the firſt ſpecimen of thoſe 
ſhining abilities which rendered him afterwards ſo 
illuſtrious; and his ſchool- fellows carried home 
ſuch N of his extraordinary parts and quickneſs 


in learning, that their parents were often induced 
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to viſit the ſchool, for the ſake of ſeeing a Youth 
of ſuch ſurpriſing talents ** 

About this time a celebrated Rhetorician, 
Plautius, firſt ſet. up a Latin ſchool of eloquence in 
Rome, and had a great reſort to him: Youn 
Cicero was very deſirous. to be his ſcholar , but 
was over-ruled in it by the advice of the learned, 
who thought the Greek maſters more uſeſul in 
forming to the Bar, for which he was deſigned, 
This method of beginning with Greek is approved 
by Quantilian ; becauſe the Latin would come of 
itſelf, and it ſeemed moſt natural to begin from the 
fountain, whence all the Roman learning was de- 
rived: yet “the rule, he ſays, © muſt be practiſed 
with ſome reſtriction, nor the uſe of a foreign lan- 
guage puſhed ſo far to the neglect of the native, 
as to acquire with it a foreign accent and vicious 
pronunciation '*,” 

Cicero's Father encouraged by the promiſing 
genius of his Son, ſpared no coſt nor pains to im- 
prove it by the. help of the ableſt Maſters, and 
among the other inſtructors of his early Youth, 
put him under the care of the Poet Archias, who 
came to Rome with a high reputation for learn- 
ing and poetry, when Cicero was about hve years 
old, and lived in the ſamily of Lucullus“: for it 
was the cuſtom of the great in thoſe days 6 to enter- 
tain in their houſes the principal Scholars and Phi- 
loſopbers of Greece, with a liberty of opening a 
School, and racking, together with their own 
children, any of the other young nobility aud 
gentry of Rome. Under this Maſter , Cicero 
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applied himſelf chiefly to poetry, to which he 
was naturally addicted, and made ſuch a proficien- 


cy in it, that while he was ſtill a boy, he com- 


poſed and publiſhed a Poem, called Glaucus Pon- 
ius, which was extant in Plutarch's time“. 

After fioiſhing the courſe of theſe puerile ſtudies, 
it was the cuſtom to change the habit of the boy, 
for that of the man, and take what they called 
the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the Citi- 
zens: this was an occaſion of great joy to the young 
men, who by this change paſſed into a ſtate of 
greater liberty and enlargement from the power of 
their Tutors **. They were introduced at the 
ſame time into the Forum, or the great ſquare of the 
City, where the Aſſemblies of the People were 
held, and the Magiſtrates uſed to harangue to them 
from the Roſtra, and where all the public pleadings 
and judicial proceedings were uſually tranſacted : 
this therefore was the grand School of buſineſs and 
eloquence; the ſcene, on which all the affairs of 
the Empire were determined, and where the foun- 
dation ot their hopes and fortunes were to be laid; 
ſo that they were introduced into it with much ſo- 
lemnity , attended by all the friends and depend- 
ents of the family, and after divine rites per- 
formed in the Capitol, were committed to the 
ſpecial protection of ſome eminent Senator, dif- 


tinguiſhed for his eloquence or knowledge of 


the laws, to be inſtructed by his advice in the 
management of civil affairs, and to form them- 
ſelves by bis example for uſeful members and 


Magiſtrates of the Republic. 
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Writers are divided about the preciſe time of 
changing the puerile for the manly gown: what 
feems the moſt probable, is, that in the old Re- 
public it was never done till the end of the ſeven. 
teenth year; but when the ancient diſcipline be- 
aan to relax, parents, out of indulgence to their 
children, advanced this æra of joy one year ear- 


lier, and gave them the gown at ſixteen, which 


was the cuſtom in Cicero's time. Under the 
Emperors, it was granted at pleaſure, and at any 
age, to the great or their own relations; for 
Nero received it from Claudius, when he juſt enter. 
ed into his fourteenth year, which, as Tacitus 
ſays, was given before the regular ſeaſon ®*,” 
Cicero, being thus introduced into the Forum, 
was placed under the care of Q. Mucius Scævola 
the Augur, the principal Lawyer as well as 
Stateſman of that age who had paſſed through all 
the offices of the Republic, with a ſingular reputa- 


tion of integrity); and was now extremely old: 


Cicero never ſtirred from his ſide, but carefully 
treaſured up in his memory all the remarkable ſay- 
ings, which dropt from him, as ſo many leſſons of 
prudence for his ſuture conduct“; and after his 
death applied himſelf to another of the ſame family, 
Scævola the High-prieſt, a perſon of equal cha- 
racer for probity and (kill in the law; who, though 
he did not profeſs to teach, yet freely gave his 
advice to all the young ſtudents, who conſulted 
him“. 

Under theſe maſters he acquired a complete 
knowledge of the laws of his country; a foun- 
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dation uſeful to all who deſign to enter into 
public affairs; and thought to be of ſuch conſe. 
quence at Rome, that it was the common exerciſe, 
of boys at ſchool, to learn the laws of the twelve 


tables by heart, as they did their Poets and Claſſic _ 
zuthors . Cicero particularly took ſuch pains 


in this ſtudy, and was ſo well acquainted with the 
moſt intricate parts of it, as to be able to ſuſtain 
a diſpute on any queſtion with the greateſt Law- 
yers of his age: fo that in pleading once againſt 
bis friend S. Sulpicius, he declared by way of 


nillery, what he could have made good likewiſe 


in fact, that if he provoked him, he would 


45 55 


profeſs himſelf a Lawyer in three days time. 
The profeſſion of the law, next to that of 


arms and eloquence, was a ſure recommendation 


to the firſt honors of the Republic“, and for 


that reaſon was preſerved as it were hereditary 


in ſome of the nobleſt families of Rome“; 


who, by giving their advice gratis to all, who 


wanted it, engaged the favor and obſervance of 
their fellow Citizens, and acquired great authori- 
ty in all the affairs of ſtate. It was the cuſtom of 
theſe old Senators, eminent for their wiſdom and 
experience, to walk every morning up and down 


the Forum, as a ſignal of their offering themſelves 


freely to all, who had occaſion to conſult them, 
not only in caſes of law, but in their private and 
domeſtic affairs. But in later times they choſe 
to ſit at home with their doors open, in a kind 
of throne or raiſed ſeat, like the Confeſſors in 
foreign Churches, giving acceſs and audience to 
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all people. This was the caſe of the two Scævolas, 
.eſpecially the Augur, whoſe houſe was called the 
Oracle of the City“; and who, in the Markic 
war, when worn out with age and infirmities, 
gave free admiſſion every day to all the Citizens, 


as ſoon as it was light, nor was ever ſeen by any | 


in his bed during that whole war“. 

But this was not the point that Cicero aimed 
-at, to guard the eſtates only of the Citizens: his 
views were much larger; and the knowledge of 
the law was but one ingredient of many, in the 
character which he aſpired to, of an univerſal Pa. 
tron , not only of the fortunes, but of the lives 
and liberties of his countrymen : for that was the 
proper notion of an Orator or Pleader of cauſes; 
whoſe profeſſion it was, to ſpeak aptly , elegantly, 
and copiouſly on every fubje&t which could be 
off red to him, and whoſe art therefore included 
in all other arts of the liberal kind, and could 
NU acquired to any perfection, without a com- 
petent knowledge of whatever was great and lauda- 
ble in the Univerſe. This was his own idea of 
what he had undertaken ** ; and his preſent buſineſs 
therefore was, to lay a foundation fit to ſuſtain the 
weight of this great character: ſo that while be 
was ſtudying the law under the Scævolas, he ſpent 
a large ſhare of his time in attending the pleadings 
at the bar, and the public fpeeches of the Magtk 
trates, and never paſſed one day without writing 
and reading ſomething at home , conſtantly taking 
notes, and making comments on what he read. 
He was fond, when very young, of an exerciſe, 
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which had been recommended by ſome of the 

at Orators before him, of reading over a 
number of verſes of ſome eſteemed Poet, or a part 
of an Oration ſo carefully ; as to retain the ſubſtance 
of them in his memory, and then deliver the ſame 
ſentiments in different words, the moſt elegant that 
occurred to him. But he ſoon grew weary of 
this, upon reflecting, that his authors had already 


employed the beſt words which belonged to their 


ſubje&t; ſo that if he uſed the ſame, it would do 
him no good, and 1f different, would even hurt 
him, by a habit of uſing worſe. He applied himſelf 
therefore to another talk of more certain benefit, 
to tranſlate into Latin the ſelect ſpeeches of the 
beſt Greek Orators , which gave him an opportu- 
nity of obſerving and employing all the moſt ele- 
rant words of his own language, and of enriching 
t at the ſame time with new ones, borrowed or imit- 
ated from the Greek. Nor did he yet neglect his 
poetical ſtudies ; for he now traoflated Aratus 


on the Phxnomena of the heavens, into Latin 


verſe, of which many fragments are ſtill extant; 
and publiſhed alſo an original Poem of the Heroic 
kind, in honor of his Countryman C. Marius. 
This was much admired and often read by Atti- 
cus; and old Scævola was ſo pleaſed with it, 


that in an Epigram , which he ſeems to have made 
upon it, he declares, that it would live as long as 


the Roman name and learning ſubſiſted“: there 
remains ſtill a little ſpecimen of it deſcribing a 
memorable omen given to Marius from the Oak of 
Arpinum , which from the ſpirit and elegance of 
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the deſcription ſhows, that his Poetical genius was 
ſcarce inferior to his Oratorial, if it had been cyl. 
tivated with the ſame diligence **, He publiſhed 
another Poem alſo called Limon; of which Dona. 
tus has preſerved four lines in the Life of Te. 
rence, in praiſe of the elegance, and purity of 
that Poet's ſtyle *'. But while he was employing | 
himſelf in theſe juvenile exerciſes for the improve. 
ment of his invention, he applied himſelf with 
no leſs induſtry to Philoſophy, for the enlargement 
of his mind and underſtanding; and among his other 
Maſters, was very fond at this age of Phædrus 
the Epicurean : but as ſoon as he had gained a 
little more experience and judgment of things, 
he wholly deſerted and conſtantly diſliked the 
principles of that ſect; yet always retained a par. 
ticular eſteem for the man, on account of his 
learning, humanity and politeneſs **. 

The peace of Rome was now «diſturbed by a 
domeſtic war , which writers call the Italic, Social, 
or Marſic : it was begun by a confederacy of the 
principal Towns of Italy, to ſupport their demand 
of the freedom of the City: the Tribune Druſus 
had made them a promiſe of it, but was aſſaſſinat- 
ed in the attempt of publiſhing a law to confer 
it: this made them deſperate; and reſolve to ex- 
tort by force, what they could not obtain by en- 
treaty *7, They alledged it to be unjuſt, to ex- 
clude them from the rights of a City, which they 

5 ſuſtained by their arms; that in all it's wars they 
| furniſhed twice the number of troops, which Rome 
| itſelf did; and had raiſed it to all that height of 


power , 


. * 
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power, for which it now deſpiſed them. This 


war was carried on for above two years, with great 
fierceneſs on both ſides, and various ſuccefs: two 


Roman Conſuls were killed ; in it, and their armies 


often defeated; till the Confederates , weakened 


alſo by frequent loſſes, and the deſertion of one 


Ally after another, were forced at laſt to ſabmit 
to 1 ſuperior fortune of Rome. During che 


hurry of the war, the buſineſs of the Forum was 


intermitted; the greateſt part of the Magiſtrates, as 
well as, the Pleaders, being. perſonally engaged in 
it; Hortenſius the moſt flouriſhing young Orator 


at the bar, was a volunteer in it the ficſt year, and 


commantled a regiment, the ſecond “. 

Cicero likewiſe took the opportunity. to make 
a campaign, along with the Conſul Co. Pompeius 
Strabo, .the father of Pompey the Great : this was 
a conſtant; part of the education of the young 
Nobility ; to learn the art of war by perſonal ſer- 
vice, under ſome general of name and experience; 
for in an Empire raiſed and ſupported wholly by 
arms, a reputation of martial virtue was the ſhort- 
eſt and ſureſt way of riſing to it's higheſt honors ; 


and the conſtitution of the government was ſuch, 


that as their Generals could not make a figure 


even in Camps, without ſome inſtitution in the 
politer arts, eſpecially that of ſpeaking gracefully *'; 


lo thoſe, Who applied themſelves to the e nl 
ſtudies, and the management of civil affairs. 
were obliged to acquire a competent ſhare of 
military {kill, for the ſake of governing Pro- 


vinces, and commanding armies, to which they 
VOL. I. 
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all ſucceeded of courſe from, the adminiſtration of- 
the gteat Offices of the State. 

In this expedition Cicero was avefiine at a confe- 
rence between Pompeius the Conſul, and Vettius 
the General of the Marſi, who had given the Ro- 
mans a cruel defeat the year before, in which che 
Conſul Rutilius was killed **. It was held in 
ſight of the two Camps, and managed with great 


decency ; the Conſul's brother Sextus, being an old 


acquaintarice of Vettius, came from Notte on pur- 
poſe to aſſiſt at it; and at the firſt fight of each 
other, after lamenting the unhappy circumſtance 
of their meeting at the head of oppoſite armies, he 
alked Vettius, by What title he ſhould now 
ſalute him, of friend or enemy: to which Vettius 
replied, © Call me friend by inclination, enemy 
by neceſſity *. Which ſhows, that theſe old War- 
riors had not leſs politeneſs in their civil, than 
fierceneſs in their hoſtile encounters. 

Both Marius and Sylla ſerved as Lieutenants to 
the Conſuls in this war, and commanded ſeparate 
armies in different parts of Italy; but Marius per- 
formed nothing in it anſwerable to his great name 
and former glory: his advanced age had increaſed 
his caution, and after ſo many triumphs and 
Conſulſhips, he was jealous of a reverſe of for- 
tune; fo that he kept himſelf wholly on the de- 
fenſive, and, like old Fabius, choſe to tire out 
the enemy by declining a battle; content with 
ſoatching ſome little advantages , that opportunity 
| threw into his hands, without ſuffering them how- 
ever to gain any againſt him **. Sylla on the other 
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hand was ever active and enterpriſing: he. had 
not yet obtained the Conſulſhip, and was fighting 
for it, as it were, in the ſight of his Citizens; ſo 
that be was conſtantly urging the enemy to a 
battle, and glad of every occaſion to ſignaliae his 
military talents, and eclipſe the fame of Marius; 
in which he ſucceeded to his wiſh, gained many 
conſiderable victories, and took Som of their 

Cities by ſtorm , particularly Stabæ, a Town, of 
Campania, which he utterly demoliſhed Cicero, 
who ſeems to have followed his camp, as the 
chief ſcene of the war, and the beſt ſchool for 
a young volunteer, gives an account of one action, 
of which he was eye - witneſs, executed with 
great vigor and ſucceſs; that as Sylla was facrifts 
cing before his tent in the fields of Nola, a ſnake. 
happened to creep out from the bottom of the altar, 
upon which Poſthumius the Haruſpex, who ats 
tended the ſacrifice, proclaiming it to be afortunate 
D omen, called out upon him to lead his army im- 
mediately againſt the enemy; Sylla took the 
[- benefit of the admonition , and drawing out his 
e troops without delay , attacked and took the 

ſtrong camp of the Samnites under the walls of 
1d Nola“. This action was thought ſo glorious, 
that Sylla got the ſtory of it painted afterwards in 
one of the rooms of his Tuſculan Villa“. Thus 
Cicero was not leſs diligent in the army, than he 
was in the Forum, to obſerve every thing that 
paſſed; and contrived always to be near the per- 
ſon of the General, that no action of moment 
might efcape his notice. & : 
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Upon the breaking out of this war, the Ro- 
mans gave the freedom of the City to all the 
Towns which continued firm to them; and at the 
end of it, after the deſtruction of three hundred 
thouſand lives, thought fit for the ſake of their 
future quiet to grant it to all the reſt : but this ſtep, 
which they conſidered as the foundation of a per- 
peuce was, as an ingenious writer has ob- 
ſerved, one of the cauſes, that haſtened their 
roin: for. the enormous bulk, to which the City 

was ſwelled by it, gave birth to many new dif- 
pot"; that gradually corrupted and at laſt de- 
ſtroyed it; and the diſcipline of the laws, calcu- 
hated for a people, whom the ſame walls would 
eontain ; was too weak to keep in order the vaſt 
body of Italy; fo that from this time chiefly , all 
affairs were decided by faction and violence, and 
the influence of the great; who could bring whole 
Towns into the Forum from the remote parts of 
Italy; or pour in a number of flaves and foreign- 
ers under the form of Citizens ; for when the 
names and perſons of real Citizens could no longer 
be diſtinguiſhed, it was not poſſible to know, 
whether any act bad paſſed regularly „ by the ge- 
nuine ſuffrage of the people 

The Italic war was no ſooner ended than ano- 
4 broke out, which, though at a great di 
tance from Rome, was one of the moſt difficult 
and deſperate, in which it ever was engaged; againſt 
Mithridates King of Pontus; a martial and power- 
ful Prince , of a reſtleſs ſpirit and ambition, with 
A capacity equal to the * deſigns: who 
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diſdaining to ſee all his hopes blaſted by the over - 
bearing power of Rome, and confined to the nar- 
row boundary of his hereditary dominion, broke 
through his barrier at once, and over. ran the leſſer 
Aſia like a Torrent, and in one day cauſed eighty 
thouſand Roman Citizens to be maſſacred in cold 
blood. His forces were anſwerable to the 
vaſtneſs of his attempt, and the ine xpiable war, 
that he had now declared againſt the Republic: 
he had a fleet of above four hundred ſhips; with 
an army of two hundred and fifty thouſand foot, 
and fifty thouſand horſe; all completely armed, 
and provided with military ſtores, fit for the uſe 
of ſo great a body | 
Sylla, who had now obtained the Conſulſhip , 
as the reward of his late ſervices, bad the Pro- 
vince of Aſia allotted to him, with the command 
of the war againſt Mithridates *': but old Ma- 
rius envious of his growing fame, and deſirous to 
engroſs every commiſſion, which offered either 
power or wealth, engaged Sulpicius, an eloquent 
and popular Tribune, to get that allotment re- 
verſed, and the command transferred from Sylla to 
e- WH himſelf by the ſuffrage of the people. This raiſed 
great tumults in the City between the oppoſite 

o- parties, in which the Son of Q. Pompeius the 
1 Conſul, and the Son - in- law of S lla was killed: 
It WI ylla happened to be abſent, quelling the remains 
it ol the late commotions near Nola; but upon the 
er- news of theſe diſorders, he haſtened with his legi- 
th WW ons to Rome, and having entered it after ſome 
ho Wl "*itance, drove Marius and his accomplices to 
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the neceſſity of ſaving themſelves by a precipitate 
- Aight. This was the beginning of the firſt civil 
war, properly ſo called, which Rome had ever 
ſeen ; and what gave both the occaſion, and the 
example to all the reſt that followed: the Tribune 
Sulpicius was taken and flain; and Marius ſo 
warmly purſued, that he was forced to plunge 
himſelf into the marſhes of Minturnum, up to 


the chinin water; in which condition he lay concea- 


led for ſome time, till being diſcovered and dragged 
out, he was preſerved by the compaſſion of the inha- 
bitants, who, after refreſhing him from the cold and 
hunger, which he had ſuffered in his flight, fur- 
niſhed him with a veſſel and all neceſſaries to tranſ- 
port himſelf into Africa **. | 
Fylla in the mean while having quieted the 
City, and proſcribed twelve of his chief adverſa- 
ries, Tet forward upon his expedition againſt Mi- 
thridates : but he was no ſooner gone, than the civil 
broils broke out afreſh between the new Conſuls, 
Cinna and Ocavius ; which Cicero calls the Octa- 
vian war. For Cinna, attempting to reverſe 
all that Sylla had eſtabliſhed, was driven out of 
the City by his Colleague, with fix of the Tribunes, 
and depoſed from the Conſulſhip: upon this he 
gathered an army, and recalled Marius, who, 
'having joined his forces with him, entered Rome 
in a hoſtile manner, and with the moſt horrible 
cruelty, put all Sylla's friends to the ſword, with. 
out regard to age, dignity, or former ſervices. 
Among the reſt fell the Conſul Cn. Octavius; the 
two Brothers L. Cæſar and C. Cæſar; P. Craſſus, 


8 


and the Orator, M. Antonius; whoſe head, as 
Cicero ſays, was fixed upon that Roſtra, where 
he had ſo ſtrenuouſly defended the Republic when 
Conſul , and preſerved the heads of ſo many Citi- 


zens; lamenting, as it were ominouſly , the miſery 
of that fate, which happened afterwards to himſelf, 
from the Grandſon of this very Antonius. Q. Catulus 
alſo, though he had been Marius's Colleague in 


the Conſulſhip and his victory over the Cimbri, 
was treated with the ſame cruelty: for when his 
friends were interceding for his life, Marius made 
them no other anſwer , but, © he muſt die; he 
muſt die”; ſo that he was obliged to kill himſelf **. 
Cicero ſaw this memorable entry of his Coun- 
tryman Marius, who, in that advanced age, was 
ſo far from being broken, he ſays, by his late 
calamity, that he ſeemed to be more alert and 
vigorous than ever; when he heard him recounting 
to the people, in excuſe for the cruelty of his 
return, the many miſeries which he had lately 
ſuffered ; when he was driven from that country , 
which he had ſaved from deſtruction; when all 
his eſtate was ſeized and plundered by his enemies; 
when he ſaw his Young Son alſo the partner of 
his diſtreſs; when he was almoſt drowned in the 
Marſhes, and owed his life to the mercy of the 
Minturnenſians; when he was forced to fly into 
Africa in a ſmall bark, and become a ſuppliant to 
thoſe to whom he. had given kingdoms; but that 
lince he had recovered his dignity, and all the reſt, 
that he had loſt, it ſhould be his care not to forſeit 
that virtue aud courage, which he had never loſt **. 
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Marius and Cinna having thus got the Republic 
into their hands, declared themſelves Conſuls: 
but Marius died unexpectedly, as ſoon almoſt as 
he was inaugurated into his new dignity, on the 
13th of January, in the poth year of his age ; and 
according to the moſt probable account, of a pleu- 
ritic fever **, d 

His birth' was obſcure, though fome call it 
Equeſtrian; and his education wholly in Camps; 
where he learnt the firſt rudiments of war, under 
the greateſt maſter of that age, the younger Scipio, 
who deſtroyed Carthage; till by long ſervice, dif, 
tinguiſhed valor, and a peculiar hardineſs and pa- 
tience of diſcipline, he advanced himſelf gradually 
through all the ſteps of military honor, with the 
reputation of a brave and complete Soldier. The 
obſcurity of his extraction , which depreſſed him 
with the nobility, made him the greater favorite 
of the people; who, on all occaſions of danger, 
thought him the only man fit to be truſted with 
their lives and fortunes; or to have the command 
of a difficult and deſperate war; and in truth, 
he twice delivered them from the moſt deſperate, 
with which they had ever been threatened by a 


foreign enemy. Scipio, from the obſervation of 


His martial talents, while he had yet but an infe- 
rior command in the army , gave a kind of pro- 
phetic teſtimony of his ſuture glory: for being 
aſked by ſome of his Officers, who were ſupping 
with him at Numantia, what General the Repu- 
blic would have, in caſe of any accident to bim- 


ſelf; that man, replied he, pointing to Marius, 
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ut the bottom of the table. In the field he was 
cautious and provident ; and while he was watching 
the moſt favorable opportunities of action, affected 
to take all his meaſures from Augurs and Diviners; 
nor ever gave battle, till by pretended omens 
and divine admonitions, he had inſpired his ſoldiers 
with a confidence of victory: ſo that his enemies 
dreaded him, as ſomething more than mortal; and 
both friends and foes believed him to act always 
by a peculiar impulſe and direction from the Gods. 
His merit however was wholly military, void of 
every accompliſhment of learning, which he openly 
affected to deſpiſe; ſo that Arpinum had the ſin- 
gular felicity to produce, the moſt glorious con- 
temner, as well as the moſt illaſtrious improver of 
the arts and eloquence of Rome. He made no 
figure therefore in the gown, nor had any other way 
of ſuſtaining his authority in the City, than by 
cheriſhing the natural jealouſy between the Senate 
and the people; that by his declared enmity to the 
one he might always be at the head of the other; 
whoſe favor he managed, not with any view to 
the public good, for he had nothing in him of 
the Stateſman, or the Patriot, but to the ad- 
vancement of his private intereſt and glory. In 
ſhort, he was crafty, cruel , covetous, perfidious ; 
of a temper and talents greatly ſerviceable abroad , 
but turbulent and dangerous at home: an impla- 
cable enemy to the Nobles, ever ſeeking occaſions 
to mortify them, and ready to ſacrifice the Repub- 


lic, which he had ſaved, to his ambition and re- 


venge. Aﬀer a life ſpent in the perpetual toils 
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of foreign or domeſtic wars, he died at laſt in 
bis bed, in a good old age, and in his ſeventh 
Conſulſhip; an honor that no Roman before him 
ever attained; which is urged by Cotta the Aca- 
demic, as one argument amongſt. others, againſt 
the exiſtence of a Providence. 

The tranſactions of the Forum were greatly 
interrupted by theſe civil diſſenſions; in which 
ſome of the beſt Orators were killed, others ba- 
niſhed: Cicero however attended the harangues 
ol the Magiſtrates, who poſſeſſed the Roſtra in their 
turns; and being now about the age of twenty. 
one , drew up probably thoſe Rhetorical pieces, 
which were publiſhed by him, as he tells us, when 
very young, and are ſuppoſed to be the ſame, that 
ſtill remain, on the ſubject of Invention: but he 
condemned, and retracted them afterwards in his 
advanced age, as unworthy of his maturer judg- 
ment, and the work only of a boy, attempting to 
digeſt into order the precepts, which he had brought 
away from School““. In the mean while, Philo, 
a Philoſopher of the firſt name in the academy , 
with many of the principal Athenians , fled to Rome 
from the fury of Mithridates, who had made 
himſelf Maſter of Athens, and all the neighbour- 
ing parts of Greece; Cicero immediately became 
his ſcholar, and was exceedingly ' taken with his 
Philoſophy ; and by the help of ſuch a Profeſſor 
gave himſelf up to that ſtudy with the greater in- 
clination, as there was cauſe to apprehend , that 
the laws and judicial proceedings, which he bad 
deſigned for the ground of his fame and fortunes; 
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Voöold be Wholly ovetturocd by dhe contftidince 
of the public'diforders * 


But Cinna's party having quelled all oppoſition 
at home, while Sylla was engaged abroad in the 
Mithridatic war, there was a ceſſation of arms 
within the City for about three years, ſo that the 
courſe of public buſineſs began to flow again in 
it's uſual channel; and Molo the Rhodian, one 
of the principal Orators of that age, and the moſt 
celebrated teacher of eloquence, happening to come 
to Rome at the ſame time, Cicero preſently took 


the benefit of his Ne and reſumed his Ora- 


torical ſtudies with his former ardor . But the 
greateſt ſpur to his induſtry was the fame and 
ſplendor of Hortenſius, who made the firſt figure 
at the bar, and whoſe praiſes fired him with ſuch 
an ambition of acquiring the ſame glory , that he 
ſcarce allowed himſelf any reſt from his ſtudies 


either day or night: He had in the Houſe with 


him Diodotus the Stoic, as his preceptor in various 


parts of learning, but more particularly in Logic; 
which Zeno, as he tells us, uſed to call a cloſe 
and contracted eloquence; as he called eloquence 


an enlarged and dilated Logic; comparing the 
one to the fiſt, or hand doubled; the othgr , to the 


palm opened. Yet with all his attention to 


Logic, he never ſuffered a day to paſs, Wyhout 


Tome exerciſe in Oratory ; chiefly that of declaiming, 


which he generally performed with his fellow 


ſtudents, M. Piſo and Q Pompeius, two young 


Noblemen, a little older than himſelf, with whom 


be had contracted an intimate 'friendſhip. They 
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declaimed ſometimes in Latin, but much oſtener in 


Greek; becauſe the Greek furniſhed a greater variety 


of elegant expreſſions, and an opportunity of imitat- 
ing and introducing them into the Latin; and 
becauſe- the Greek maſters, who were far the beſt, 
could not correct and improve them, unleſs they 


. declaimed in that language 


In this interval Sylla was performing great ex- 
ploits againſt Mithridates, whom he had driven 
out of Greece and Aſia, and confined once more 
to his own territory; yet at Rome, where Cinna 
was maſter, he was declared a public enemy, and 
His eſtate confiſcated : this inſult upon his honor 
and fortunes made him very deſirous to be at 
home again, in order to take his revenge upon 
his adverſaries: ſo that after all his ſucceſs in the 
war, he was glad to put an end to it by an bo- 
norable peace; the chief article of which was, 
that Mithridates ſhould defray the whole expenſe 
of it, and content himſelf for the future with his 
hereditary kingdom. On his return he brought 
away with him from Athens the famous library of 
Apellicon the Teian, in which were the works 


of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus , that were hardly 
known before in Italy , or to be found indeed entire 


any where elſe. He wrote a Letter at the ſame 
time to the Senate, ſetting forth his great ſervices, 
and the ingratitude with which he had been treated; 


and acquainting them, that he was coming to do 


Juſtice to the Republic, and to himſelf, upon the au- 


thors of thoſe violences : this raiſed great terrors in 
the City; which having lately felt the horrible 
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effects of Marius's entry, expected to ſee the ſame 
tragedy ated over again by Sylla. . 

But while his enemies were buſy in gathering 
forces to oppoſe him, Cinna , the chief of them, 
was killed in a mutiny of his own ſoldiers: upon 
this Sylla haſtened his march, to take the benefit 
of that diſturbance, and landed at Brundiſium 
with about thirty thouſand men: hither many of 
the Nobility preſently reſorted to him, and eſo 
them young Pompey , about twenty three yearsold ; 
who without any public character or commiſſion , 
brought-along with him three legions, which he 
had raiſed by his own credit out of the Veterans, 
who bad ferved under his Father : he was kindly 
teceived by Sylla, to whom he did great ſervice 
in the progreſs of the war, and was ever after 
much ſavored and employed by him “. 

Sylla now carried all 2 him: be defeated 
one of the Conſuls, Norbanus, and by the pretence 
of a treaty with the other Conſul, Scipio, found 
means to corrupt his army, and draw it over to 
himſelf ** : he gave Scipio however his life, who 
went into a voluntary exile at Marſeilles *". The 
new Conſuls choſen in the mean time at Rome, 
were Cn. Papirius Carbo and young Marius; the 
firſt of whom, after ſeveral defeats, was driven 
out of Italy, and the ſecond beſieged in Præneſte; 
where being reduced to extremity, and deſpairing 
of relief, he wrote to Damaſippus, then Prætor of 
the City, to call a meeting of the Senators, as if 
upon buſineſs of importance, and put the principal 
of them to the ſword: in this maſſacre many of 
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the Nobles periſhed, and old Scævola, the High 


Prieſt, the pattern of ancient temperance and 
prudence , as Cicero calls him, was ſlain before 
the altar of Veſta *”: after which ſacrifice of noble 
blood to the manes of his Father, young Marius 
put an end to his own life. 

Pompey, at the ſame time purſued Carbo into 
Sicily, and having taken him at Lilybeum ſent 
his head to Sylla, though he begged his life in 
an abject manner at his feet: this drew ſome 
reproach upon Pompey, for killing a man, to 
whom he had been highly obliged on an occa- 
ſion, where his father's honor and his own 
fortunes were attacked. But this is the conſtant 
effect of factions in States, to make men prefer the 
intereſts of a party, to all the conſiderations, 
either of private or public duty; and it is not 
ſtrange, that Pompey, young and ambitious, 
ſhould pay more regard to the power of Sylla, 
than to a ſcruple of honor ar gratitude **. Cicero 
however ſays of this Carbo, that there never 
was © a worſe Citizen, or more wicked man?: 


which will go a great way towards excuſing 


Pompey's act. | 
Sylla having ſubdued all, who were in arms 


againſt him, was now at leiſure to take his full 
revenge on their friends and adherents ; in which, 


by the deteſtable method of 'a Proſcription , of 
which he was the firſt author and inventor , he 
exerciſed a more infamous cruelty, than had ever 
been practiſed in cold blood in that, or perhaps 


in any other City **. The proſcription was not 
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confined to Rome, but carried through all the 
towns of Italy; where beſides the crime of party, 
which was pardoned to none, it was fatal to 
be poſſeſſed of money, lands, or a pleaſant ſeat; 
all manner of licence being indulged to an inſolent 
army , of carving for themſelves what fortunes. 
they pleaſed *". e 

In this general deſtruction of the Marian faction, 
J. Cæſar, then about ſeventeen years old, had 
much difficulty to eſcape with life: he was nearly 
allied to old Marius, and had married Cinna's 
daughter; whom he could not be induced to put 
away, by all the threats of Sylla; who conſidering 
him for that reaſon as irreconcileable to his intereſts, 
deprived him of his wife's fortune and the Prieſt: 
hood, which he had obtained. Cæſar therefore, 
apprehending ſtill ſomewhat worſe, thought it 
prudent to retire and conceal himſelf in the coun- 
try, where being diſcovered accidentally by Sylla's 
ſoldiers, he was forced to redeem his head by a 
very large ſum: but the interceſſion of the Veſtal 
Virgins, and the authority of his powerful rela- 
tions, extorted a grant of his life very unwillingly 
from Sylla; who bad them take notice, that he, 
for whoſe ſafety they were ſo ſolicitous, would 
one day be the ruin of that Ariſtocracy, which 
he was then eſtabliſhing with ſo much pains, for 
that he ſaw many Marius in one Cæſar“. The 
event confirmed Sylla's prediction ; for by the. 
experience of theſe times, young Cæſar was 
inſtructed both how to form, and to execute 
that ſcheme, which was the grand purpoſe of. 
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his whole life, of oppretiing the liberty of his 
Country. 

As ſoon as the profcrigtions were over, and 
the ſcene grown a little calm, L. Flaccus, being 
choſen Interrex, declared Sylla DiQator for 
ſettling the ſtate of the Republic without any 
limitation of time, and ratified whatever he had 
done, or ſhould do, by a ſpecial law, that 
empowered him to put any Citizen to death with. 
out hearing or trial“. This office of Dictator, 
which in early times had oft been of ſingular 
ſervice to the Republic in caſes of difficulty and 
diſtreſs, was now grown odious and ſuſpected, 
in the preſent ſtate of it's wealth and power, as 
dangerous to the public liberty, and for that I 
reaſon had been wholly diſuſed and laid aſide MF 
for one hundred and twenty years paſt **: ſo - 
that Flaccuss Law was the pure effect of force 
and terror; and though pretended to be made by 
the people, was utterly deteſted by them. Sylla MF 
however, being inveſted by it with abſolute Il | 
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authority, made many uſeful regulations: for the 
better order of the Government; and by the 
plenitude of his power changed in great meaſure 
the whole conſtitution of it, from a Democra- 
tical to an Ariſtocratical form, by advancing the 
prerogative of the Senate, and depreſſing that of 
the people. He took from the Equeſtrian Order 
the judgment of all cauſes, which they had enjoyed 
from the time of the Gracchi, and reſtored it to 
the Senate; deprived the people of the right 
of chuling the Prieſts, and replaced it in che 
| Colleges 
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Colleges of Prieſts, but above all, he abridged 
the immoderate Power of the Tribunes, which 
had been the chief ſource of all their civil difſen- 
fions; for: he made them incapable: of any other 
Magiſtracy after the Tribunate ; reſtrained the 
liberty of ' appealing to them; took from them 
their capital privilege, of propoſing laws to the 
people; and left them nothing but their negative; 
or, as Cicero ſays, “the power only of helping, 
not of hurting any one. But that he might 
not be ſuſpeRed of aiming at perpetual "Tyranny, 
and a total ſubverſion of the Republic, he ſuffered 
the Conſuls to be choſen in the regular manner, 
and to govern, as uſual, in all the ordinary affairs 
of the City: whilſt he employed himſelf particu- 
larly in reforming the diſorders of the State, by 
putting bis new laws in execution; and in diſtri- 
buting the confiſcated lands of the adverſe party 
among his Legions: ſo that the Republic ſeemed 
to be once more ſettled on a legal baſis, and: the 
laws and judicial proceedings began to flouriſh 
in the Forum. About the ſame time Molo the 
Rhodian came again to Rome, to ſolicit the 
payment of what was due to his Country, for 
their ſervices in the Mithridatic war; which gave 
Cicero an opportunity of putting himſelf a ſecond 
time under his direction, and perfecting his Oratori- 
cal talents by his farther inſtructions of ſo renowned 
a Maſter **: whoſe abilities and character were ſo 
highly reverenced , that he was the. firſt of all 
Foreigners, who was ever allowed to ſpeak to 
the Senate in Greek without an interpreter *”, 
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Which ſhows in what vogue the Greek learning, 
and eſpecially eloquence, flouriſhed at this time 
in Rome. 
Cicero had now run through all that courſe of 
diſcipline, which he lays down as neceſſary to form 
the complete Orator: for, in his treatiſe on that 
ſubject, he gives us his own ſentiments in the 
perſon of Craſſus, on the inſtitution requiſite to 
that character; declaring, © that no man ought to 
pretend to it, without being previouſly acquainted 
with every thing worth knowing in art or nature; 
that this is implied in the very name of an Orator; 
whoſe profeſſion it is to ſpeak upon every ſubject 
which can be propoſed to him; and whoſe 


eloquence, without the knowledge of what he 


ſpeaks, would be the prattle only and imperti- | 


nence of children. He had learnt the rudiments 
of Grammar and languages from the ableſt teachers; 
gone through the ſtudies of humanity and the 
politer letters with the poet Archias ; been in- 
ſtructed in Philoſophy by the principal Profeſſors 
of each ſeat; Phædrus the Epicurean, Philo 
the Academic, Diodotus the Stoic; acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the law, from the greateſt 


lawyers, as well as the greateſt Stateſmen of | 


Rome, the two Scævolas; all which accompliſh- 
ments were but miniſterial and ſubſervient to that 
on which his hopes and ambition were ſingly 

laced , the reputation of an Orator: to quality 
himſelf therefore particularly for this, he attended 
the pleadings of all the ſpeakers of his time; heard 
the daily lectures of the moſt eminent Orators of 
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Greece, and was perpetually compoſing ſomewhat 
at home, and declaiming under their correction: 
and that he might neglect nothing, which could 
help in any degree to improve and poliſh his ſtyle, 
he ſpent the intervals of his leiſure in the company 
of the Ladies; eſpecially of thoſe who were re- 
markable for a politeneſs of language, and whoſe 
Fathers had been diſtinguiſhed by a fame and 
reputation of their eloquence. While he ſtudied 
the law therefore under Scxvola' the Augur, he 
frequently converſed with his wife Lzlia, ® whoſe 
diſcourſe, ” he ſays, © was tinctured with all the 
elegance of her Father Lzlius, ” the politeſt ſpeaker 
of his age: he was acquainted likewiſe with 
ber daughter Mucia, who married the great Orator 
L. Craſſus; and with her Granddaughters, the 
two Liciniæ; one of them, the wife of L. Scipio; 
the other of young Marius; who all excelled 
in that delicacy of the Latin tongue, Which was 
peculiar to their families, and valued themſelves 
on preſerving and propagating it to their poſte- 


0 nty. | 

a Thus adorned and accompliſhed , he offered 
ſt WJ himſelf to the bar about the age of twenty - fix; 
: not as others generally did, raw and ignorant of 


their buſineſs, and wanting to be formed to it by 
uſe and experience, but finiſhed, and qualified 
at once to ſuſtain any cauſe, which ſhould be 
committed to him. It has been controverted both 
by the ancients: and moderns, what was the firſt 
cauſe in which he was engaged; ſome give it for 
that of P. Quinctius; others for S. Roſcius: but 
| | D 2 
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neither of them are in the right; for in his Oration 
for Quinctius he expreſsly declares, that he had 
pleaded © other cauſes before it;“ and in that for 
Roſcius ; ſays only, that it was © the firſt public 
or criminal cauſe,” in which he was concerned: 
and it is reaſonable to imagine, that he had tried 
his ſtrength, and acquired ſome credit in private 
cauſes, before he would venture upon a public 
one of that importance; agreeably to the advice, 
which Quintilian gives to his young pleaders ror 
whoſe rules are generally drawn from the practice 
and example of Cicero. 

Ihe cauſe of P. Quinctius, was to defend him 
from an action of bankruptcy brought agaiaſt 
him by a creditor, who, on pretence of his 
having forfeited his recognizance, and withdrawn 
himſelf from juſtice, had obtained a decree to 


ſeize his eſtate, and expoſe it to ſale. The 
creditor was one of the public Criers, who 
attended the Magiſtrates, and by his intereſt | 


among them, was likely to oppreſs Quinctius, 


and had already gained an advantage againſt him 


by the authority of Hortenſius, who was his 
Advocate. Cicero entered into the cauſe, at the 


earneſt deſire of the famed Comedian, Roſcius, | 


whoſe ſiſter was Quinctius's wife“: he endeavoured 
at firſt to excuſe himſelf ; alledging, © that he 
ſhould not be able to ſpeak a word againſt 


Hortenſius, any more than the other Players could | 


act with any ſpirit before Roſcius; but Roſcius 


would take no excuſe , having formed ſuch a | 


judgment of him, as to think no man ſo capable 
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of ſupporting a deſperate cauſe, againſt a crafty 
and powerful adverſary. 

After he had given a ſpecimen of himſelf to the 
City, in this, and ſeveral other private cauſes, he 
undertook the celebrated defence of S. Roſcius, 
of Ameria, in his 27th year; the ſame age, as 
the learned have obſerved, in which Demoſthenes 
firſt began to diſtioguiſh himſelf in Athens; as 
if in theſe genios of the firſt magnitude that was 
the proper ſeaſon of blooming towards maturity. 
The caſe of Roſcius was this: © his father was 
killed in the late proſcription of Sylla; and his 
eſtate, worth about 60,000 1. ſterling, was ſold 
among the confiſcated eſtates of the proſcribed, 
for a trifling ſum to L. Cornelius Chryſogonus, 
a young favorite ſlave, whom Sylla had made 
free; who, to ſecure his poſſeſſion of it, accuſed 
the ſon of the murder of his father, and had 
provided evidence to convict him; ſo that the 
young man was like to be deprived, not only of 
his fortunes, but by a more villainous cruelty, of 
his honor alſo and his life. All the old Advocates 
refuſed to defend him, fearing the power of the 
Proſecutor, and the reſentment of Sylla ***'; fince 
Roſcius's defence would neceſſarily lead them into 
many complaints on the times, ard the oppreſſions 
of the great: but Cicero readily undertook it, as 
a glorious opportunity of inliſting himſelf into 
the ſervice of his country , and giving a public 
teſtimony of his principles and zeal for that 
liberty, to which he had devoted the labors. of 


his life, Roſcius was acquitted, to the great honor 
D 3 
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of Cicero, whoſe courage and addreſs in defending 
him was applauded by the whole city; ſo that 
from this moment he was looked upon as an 
advocate of the firſt claſs, and equal to the greateſt 
cauſes ***, 

Having occaſion, in the courſe of his pleading, 
to mention that remarkable puniſhment, which 
their anceſtors had contrived for the murder of 
a parent, of ſowing the criminal alive into a ſack, 
and throwing him into a river, he ſays, © that 
the meaning of it was, to ſtrike him at once as | 
it were out of the ſyſtem of nature, by taking 
from him the air, the ſun, the water, and the 
earth; that he who had deſtroyed the author of 
his being, ſhould loſe the benefit of thoſe elements, 
whence all things derive their being. They would 
not throw him to the beaſts, leſt the contagion 
of ſuch wickedneſs ſhould make the beaſts them- Þ 
ſelves more furious: they would not commit him 
naked to the ſtream, leſt he ſhould pollute the 
very ſea, which was the purifier of all other pollu- 
tions: they left him no ſhare of any thing natural, 
how vile or common ſoever: for what is ſo com- 
mon, as breath to the living, earth to the dead. 
the ſea to thoſe who float, the ſhore to thoſe 
who are caſt up? Yet theſe wretches live ſo, as 
long as they can, as not to draw breath from the 
air; die ſo, as not to touch the ground; are fo 
tolled by the waves, as not to be waſhed by 
them; ſo caſt out upon the ſhore, as to find no | 
reſt even on the rocks. This paſſage was | 
received with acclamations of applauſe; yet ſpeak- 
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ing of it afterwards himſelf, he calls it © the redun- 
dancy of a juvenile fancy, which wanted the 
correction of his ſounder judgment; and, like 
all the compoſitions of young men, was not 
applauded ſo much for it's own ſake, as for the 
hopes which it gave of his more improved and 
ripened talents . 

The popularity of his cauſe, and the favor of 
the audience, gave him ſuch ſpirits, that he 
expoſed the inſolence and villany of the favorite 
Chryſogonus with great gaiety; and ventured 
even to mingle ſeveral bold ſtrokes at Sylla him- 
ſelf; which he took care however to palliate, by 
obſerving, © that through the multiplicity of Sylla's 
affairs, who reigned as abſolute on earth, as Jupiter 
did in heaven, it was not poſſible for him to 
know , and neceſſary even to connive at many 
things, which his favorites did againſt his will““. 
He would not complain, he fays, “ in times 
like thoſe, that an innocent man's eſtate was 
expoſed to public ſale; for were it allowed to 
him to ſpeak freely on that head, Roſcius was not 
a perſon of ſuch conſequence, that he ſhould make 
a particular complaint on his account; but he muſt 
inſiſt upon it, that by the law of the Proſcription 
Itſelf, whether it was Flaccus's the Interrex, or 
Sylla's the Dictator, for he knew not which to 
call it, Roſcius's eſtate was not forfeited, nor liable 
to be ſold *'*.” In the concluſion, he puts the 
Judges in mind, © that nothing was ſo much 
aimed at by the Proſecutors in this trial, as, by 


the condemnation of Roſcius, to gain a precedent 
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for deſtroying the children of the proſcribed : he 
conjures them therefore by all the Gods, not to 
be the authors of reviving a ſecond proſcription, 
more barbarous and cruel than the firſt: that the 
Senate refuſed to bear any part in the firſt: leſt 
1t ſhould be thought to be authorized by the 
public council; — that it was their buſineſs by 
this ſentence to put a ſtop to that ſpirit of cruelty, 
which then poſſeſſed the City, ſo pernicious to 
the Republic, and ſo contrary to the temper and 
character of their anceſtors —, ” 

As by this defence he acquired a great reputa- 
tion in his youth, ſo he reflects upon it with 
pleaſure in old age, and recommends it to his 
Ton, as the ſureſt way to true glory and authority 
in his country; to © defend the innocent in diſtreſs, 
eſpecially when they happen to be oppreſſed by 
the power of the Great, as I have often done, 
ſays he, “in other cauſes, but particularly in that 
of Roſcius, againſt Sylla himſelf in the height of 
his power. A noble leſſon to all advancers, to 
apply their talents to the protection of innocence | 
and injured virtue; and to make juſtice, not | 
profit, the rule and end of their labors. ; 
Plutarch ſays, © that preſently aſter this trial 
Cicero took occaſion to travel abroad, on pretence | 
of his health, but in reality to avoid the effects 
of Sylla's diſpleaſure: ” but there ſeems to be no 
ground for this notion: for Sylla's revenge was 
now ſatiated, and his mind wholly bent on reſtor- | 
ing the public tranquillity; and it is evident, that 
Cicero continued a year after this in Rome 
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without any apprehenſion of danger, engaged, 
as before, in the ſame taſk of pleading cauſes; 
and in one eſpecially , more obnoxious to Sylla's 


reſentment, even than that of Roſcius: for in the 


caſe © of aſyoman of Arretium, he defended the 
right, of certain Towns of Italy to the freedom 
of Rome, though Sylla himſelf had deprived 
them of it by an expreſs law; maintaining it to be 
one of thoſe natural rights, which no law or 
power on earth could take from them: in which 
alſo he carried his point, in oppoſition to Cotta, 
an Orator of the firſt character and abilities, who 
pleaded againſt him. 

But we have a clear account from himſelf of 
the real motive of his journey: © my body, ſays 
he, © at this time was exceedingly weak and 
emaciated ; my neck long and ſmall; which is a 
habit thought liable to great riſk of life, if engaged 
in any fatigue or labor of the lungs; and it gave 
the greater alarm to thoſe who had a regard for 
me, that I uſed to ſpeak without any remiſſion 


or variation, with the utmoſt ſtretch of my voice, 


and great agitation of my body; when my friends 
therefore and Phyſicians adviſed me to meddle no 
more with cauſes, I reſolved to run any hazard, 


rather than quit the hopes of glory, which I 


propoſed to myſelf from pleadiug: but when I 
conſidered, that by managing my voice, and 
changing my way of ſpeaking , I might both 
avoid all danger, and ſpeak with more eaſe, I 
took a reſolution of travelling into Aſia, merely 
lor an opportunity of correcting my manner of 
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ſpeaking: ſo that after I had been two years at 
the bar, and acquired a reputation in the Forum, 
I left Rome, &. | 

He was twenty-eight years old, when the ſet 
forward upon his travels to Greece M Aſia; the 
faſhionable tour of all thoſe, who travelled either 
for curiolity or improvement; his firſt viſit was 
to Athens, the capital feat of arts and ſciences; 
where ſome writers tell us, that he ſpent three 
years *'', though in truth it was but fix months; 
he took up his quarters with Antiochus, the 
principal Philoſopher of the old academy; and $ 
under this excellent maſter renewed, he fays, 
thoſe ſtudies which he had been fond of from 
his earlieſt youth. Here he met with his ſchool. Þ 
fellow, T. Pomponius, who from his love to 
Athens, and his ſpending a great part of his 
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days in it, obtained the ſurname of Atticus“; 
and here they revived and confirmed that memor- F 
able friendſhip, which ſubſiſted between them 
through life, with ſo celebrated a conſtancy and 
affection. Atticus, being an Epicurean, was often 
drawing Cicero from his hoſt Antiochus to the 
converſation of Phædrus and old Zeno, the chief 
Profeſſors of that ſet, in hopes of making him a 
convert; on which ſubje& they uſed to have many 
diſputes between themſelves: but Cicero's view | 
in theſe viſits was but to convince himſelf more 
effectually of the weaknefs of that doctrine, by | 
obſerving how eaſily it might be confuted , when 
explained even by the ableſt teachers. Yet he 
did not give himſelf up ſo entirely to Philoſophy, 
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z« to neglect his rhetorical exerciſes, which he 
performed ſill every day very diligently with 
Demetrius the Syrian, an experienced maſter of 
the art of ſpeaking *** 

It was in this firſt journey to Athens, that he 
was initiated moſt probably into the Eleuſinian 
myſteries : for though we have no account of the 
time , yet we cannot fix it better than in a 
voyage undertaken both for the improvement of 
his mind and body. The reverence with which 
he always ſpeaks of theſe myſteries, and the hints 
that he has dropt of their end and uſe, ſeem to 
confirm what a very learned and ingenious writer 
has delivered of them, that they were contrived 
to inculcate © the unity of God, and the immor- 


JT wlity of the Soul“. As for the firſt, after 


obſerving to Atticus, who was one alſo of the 
initiated, how © the Gods of the popular religions 
were all but deceaſed mortals, advanced from 
earth to heaven, he bids him “ remember the 
doctrines of the myſteries, in order to recollect 
the univerſality of that truth: and as to the 
ſecond, he declares © his initiation to be in fact, 
what the name itſelf implied, a real beginning of 
life to him; as it taught the way, not only of 
Iving with greater pleaſure, but of dying alſo 
with a better hope 

From Athens he paſſed into Aſia, where he 
gathered about him all the principal Orators of 
the country, who kept him company through 
the reſt of his voyage; and with whom he 
conſtantly exerciſed himſelf in every place, where 
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he made any ſtay. © The chief of them, ſays 
he, © was Menippus of Stratonica, the moſt 
eloquent of all the Aſiatics; and if to be neither 
tedious, nor impertinent, be the characteriſtic of 
an Attic Orator , he may juſtly be ranked in that 
claſs: Dionyſus alſo of Magneſia, Eſchylus of 
Cnidos, and Xenocles of Adramyttus were conti. 
nually with me, who were reckoned the firſt 
Rhetoricians of Aſia: nor yet content with theſe, 
] went to Rhodes, and applied myſelf again to 
Molo, whom I had heard before at Rome; who 

was both an experienced Pleader, and a fine 
writer, and particularly expert in obſerving the 
faults of his ſcholars, as well as in his method of 
teaching and improving them: his.greateſt trouble 


with me was to reſtrain the exuberance of a 


juvenile imagination, always ready to overflow 
it's banks, within its due and proper chan. 
nel Zu. | 

But as at Athens, where he employed himſelf R 
chiefly in Philoſophy, he did not intermit his 
oratorical ſtudies, ſo at Rhodes, where his chief 
ſtudy was Oratory, he gave ſome ſhare alſo of 
his time to Philoſophy with Poſidonius, the molt } 
eſteemed and learned Stoic of that age; whom I 
he often ſpeaks of with honor , not only as his 
maſter, but as his friend ***. It was his conſtant 
care, that the progreſs of his knowledge ſhould 
keep pace with the improvement of his eloquence; 
he conſidered the one as the foundation of the 
other, and thought it in vain to acquire orna— 
ments, before he had provided neceſſary furniture: 
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he declaimed here in Greek, becauſe Molo did 
not underſtand Latin; and upon ending his decla- 


nation, while the reſt of the company were laviſh 


of their praiſes , Molo, inſtead of paying any 
compliment, ſat filent a conſiderable time, till 
obſerving Cicero ſomewhat diſturbed at it, he 
nid, „as for you, Cicero, I praiſe and admire 
you; but pity the fortune of Greece, to ſee arts 
ind eloquence, the only ornaments which were 
left to her, tranſplanted by yon to Rome 88 
Having thus finiſhed the circuit of his travels, be 
came back again to Italy, after an excurſion of 
two years extremely improved, and changed 
as it were into a new man: the vehemence of 
his voice and action was moderated; the redun- 


q dancy of his ſtyle and fancy corrected; his lungs 


ſtrengthened ; and his whole conſtitution con- 
firmed ***, 

This voyage of Cicero ſeems to be the only 
ſcheme and pattern of travelling, from which 
any real benefit is to be expected: he did not ſtir 
abroad, till he had completed his education at 
home; for nothing can be more pernicious to a 
nation, than the neceſſity of a foreign one; and 
after he had acquired in his own country what- 
ever was proper to form a worthy Citizen and 
Magiſtrate of Rome, he went confirmed by a 
maturity of age and reaſon againſt the impreſſions 
of vice, not ſo much to learn as to poliſh what 
he had learnt, by viſiting thoſe places, where arts 
and ſciences flouriſhed in their greateſt perfection. 
la a tour the moſt delightful of the world, he 
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ſaw every thing that could entertain a curious of 
traveller, yet ſtaid no where any longer than n 
his benefit, not his pleaſure detained him. By de 
his previous knowledge of the laws of Rome, e 
he was able to compare them with thoſe of other 
cities, and to bring back with him whatever he 
found uſeful, either to his country or to himſelf. 
He was lodged, where- ever he came, in the 
houſes of the great and the eminent; not ſo much 
for their birth and wealth, as for their virtue, 
knowledge, and learning; men honored and 
reverenced in their ſeveral Cities, as the principal 
Patriots, Orators, and Philoſophers of the age: 
theſe he made the conſtant companions of his 
travels; that he might not Joſe the opportunity 
even on the road, of profiting by their advice 
and experience; and from ſuch a voyage, it is 
no wonder, that he brought back every accom- 
pliſhment, which could improve and adorn a man 
of ſenſe. 

Pompey returned about this time victorious 
from Africa; where he had greatly enlarged the 
bounds of the Empire, by the conqueſt and addi 
tion of many new countries to the Roman domi- 
nion. He was received with great marks of reſpect 
by the Dictator Sylla, who went out to meet him 
at the head of the nobility, and ſaluted him by 
the title of Magnus, or the Great; which from 
that authority was ever aſter given to him by all 
people. But his demand of a triumph diſguſted 
both Sylla and the Senate; who thought it too 
ambitious in one, Who had paſſed through none 
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of the public offices, nor was of age to be a Se- 


ator, to aſpire to an honor, which had never 
deen granted, except to Conſuls or Prætors: but 
Pompey , inſiſting on his demand, extorted Sylla's 
conſent, and was the firſt whoſe triumphal car is 
fid to have been drawn by Elephants, and the 
only one of the Equeſtrian order who had ever 
triumphed : which gave an unuſual joy to the 


people, to ſee a man of their own body obtain fo. 


ſignal an honor; and much more to ſee him de- 
ſcend again from it to his old rank, and private 
condition among the Knights 

While Pompey, by his exploits in war, had 
quired the ſurname of the Great, J. Cæſar, about 


ix years younger, was giving proofs likewiſe of his 


nilitary genius, and ſerving as a volunteer at the 


lege of Mitylene; a ſplendid and flouriſhing city 
of Leſbos, which had aſſiſted Mithridates in the 
ate war, and perfidiouſly delivered up to him M. 
Aquilius, a perſon of Conſular dignity, who had 
been ſent Ambaſſador to that King, and after the 
defeat of the Roman army had taken refuge in 
Mitylene, as in a place of the greateſt ſecurity. 
Mithridates is ſaid to have treated him with the 
aſt indignity; carrying him about in triumph, 
mounted upon an Aſs, and forcing him to pre- 
claim every where aloud, that he was Aquilius, 
who had been the chief cauſe of the war. But 
the Town now paid dear for that treachery , being 
taken by ſtorm, and almoſt demoliſhed. by Q. 
Thermus: though Pompey reſtored it afterwards 
it's former beauty and liberty, at the requeſt 
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of his favorite freedman Theophanes. In this 
ſiege Czfar obtained the honor of a Civic crown; 
Which, though made only of oaken leaves, was 
eſteemed the moſt reputable badge of Martial 
virtue; and never beſtowed, but for ſaving the 
life of a Citizen, and killing at the ſame time 
an enemy 

 Sylla died While Cieers: was at Athens, aſter 
he — laid down the Dictatorſhip and reſtored 
Uberty to the Republic, and, with an uncommon 


greatneſs of mind, lived many months as a private 


Senator and with perfect ſecurity in that City 
where he had exerciſed the moſt bloody tyranny: 
but nothing was thought to be greater in his cha- 
racter, than that during the three years, in which 
the Marians were maſters of Italy, he neither diſ. 
ſembled his reſolution of purſuing them by. arms, 

nor neglected the war which he had upon his 
hands; but thought it his duty, firſt to chaſtiſe a 
foreign enemy, before he took his revenge upon 
Citizens. His family was noble and Patrician, 
which yet, through the indolence of his Anceſtors, 
had made no figure in the Republic for many ge- 
nerations, and was almoſt ſunk into obſcurity, till 
he produced it again into light, by: aſpiring to the 
honors of the State. He was a lover and patron 
of polite letters; having been carefully inſtituted 
himſelf in all the learning of Greece and Rome; 
but from a peculiar gaity of temper, and fondnels 


for the company of Mimics and Players, was 


drawn, when young, into a life of luxury and plea- 


ſure; ſo that When be was ſent Quæſtor to Marius 
| In 
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in the Jugurthine war , Marius complained, that 
in ſo rough and deſperate a ſervice chance had 
given him fo. ſoft and delicate a Quzſtor. But 


whether rouſed by the example, or ſtung by the 


reproach of his General, he behaved himſelf in 
that charge with the greateſt vigor and courage, 
ſuffering no man to outdo bim in any part of 
military duty or labor, making himſelf equal and 
familiar even to the lowelh of the ſoldiers, and 
obliging them all by. his good offices and his 
money; fo that he — acquired the favor of the 
army, with the character of a brave and ſxilſul 
Commander; and lived to drive Marius himſelf, 
baniſhed and proſcribed, into that very convince 
where he had been contemned by him at firſt as 


his Quzſtor ***. He had a wonderful faculty of 


concealing his paſſions and purpoſes, and was ſo 
different from himſelf in different circumſtances , 
that he ſeemed as it were to be two men in one: 
no man was ever more mild and moderate before 
victory; none more bloody and cruel after it 
In war he practiſed the fame art, chat be bad ſeen 
ſo ſucceſsful to Marius, of raiſing a kind of 
enthuſiaſm and contempt of danger in his army, 
by the forgery of auſpices and divine admoni- 
tions: for which end he carried always about 
with him a little ſtatue of Apollo taken from the 
Temple of Delphi: and whenever he had reſolved 
to give battle, uſed to embrace it in ſight of the 
ſaldiers, and beg the ſpeedy confirmation of it's 
promiſes to him . From an uninterrupted courſe 


of ſucceſs and proſperity he allumed a ſurname, 
Vor. J. E 
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unknown before to the Romans, of Felix or the 
Fortunate; and would have been fortunate indeed, 
fays Velleius, if his life had ended with * 
victories ***, Pliny calls it a wicked title, drawn 
from the blood and oppreſſion of his country; 
for which poſterity would think him more unfor. 
tunate, even than thoſe whom he had put to 
death *'*. He had one felicity however Peculiar 
to himſelf, of being the only man in hiſtory, in 
whom the odium of the moſt barbarous cruelties 
was extinguiſhed by the glory of his great acts. 
Cicero, though he had a good opinion of bis 
cauſe, yet deteſted the inhumanity of his victory, 
and never ſpeaks of him with reſpect, nor of his 
government, but as a proper tyranny; calling him 
* a maſter of three moſt peſtilent vices, luxury, 
avarice, cruelty '''. He was the firſt of his 
family, whoſe dead body was burnt : for having 
ordered Marius's remains to be taken out of his 
grave, and thrown into the river Anio, he 
was apprehenſive of the ſame inſult upon his 
own, if left to the uſual way of burial'*, A 
little before his death, he made his own. Epitaph, 
the ſum of which Was, „that no man had ever 
gone beyond him, in doing good to his friends, 
or hurt to his enemies 1 

As ſoon as Sylla was dead; the old diſſenſions, 
that had been ſmothered a while by the terror of 
his power, burſt out again into a flame between 
the two factions, ſupported ſeverally by the two 
Conſuls, Q Catulus and M. Lepidus, who were 
wholly oppoſite to each other in party and politics. 


* 9 
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leg idus reſolved at all adventures to reſcind. the 
a4 of Sylla, and recall the exiled Marians; and 
began openly to ſolicit the people to ſupport him 
in that reſolution : but his attempt, though plau- 
fible, was factious and unſeaſonable, tending to 
overturn the preſent ſettlement of the Republic, 
which after it's late wounds and loſs of civil blood, 
wanted nothing ſo much as reſt and quiet, to re- 
cover a tolerable degree of ſtrength. Catulus's 
father, the ableſt Stateſman of his time, and the 


chief aſſertor of the Ariſtocratical intereſt, had been 


condemned to die by Marius: the ſon therefore, 
who inherited his virtues, as well as his principles, 
and was confirmed in them by a reſentment of 
that injury, vigorouſly oppoſed and effectually 
diſappointed all the deſigns of his Colleague ; who 
finding himſelf unable to gain his end without re- 
curring to arms, retired to his government of 
Gaul, with intent to raiſe a force ſufficient to ſub- 
due all oppoſition; where the fame of his levies 
and military preparations gave ſuch umbrage to 
the Senate, that they ſoon abrogated his command. 
Upon this he came forward into Italy at the head 
of a great army, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Etruria without oppoſition , marched in a hoſtile. 
manner towards the City, to the demand of a ſe— 
cond Conſulſhip. He had with him ſeveral of the 
chief. Magiſtrates, and the good wiſhes of all the 
Tribunes, and hoped by the authority of the Ma. 
nan cauſe, which was always favored by the po. 
pulace, to advance himſelf into Sylla's place, and 


ulurp the. ſovereign power of Rome. Catulus in 
E 2 
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the mean time upon the expiration of his office, 
was inveſted with Proconſular authority, and 
charged with the defence of the government; and 
Pompey alſo, by a decree of the Senate, was 
joined with him in the ſame commiſſion; who 
having united their forces before Lepidus could 
reach the city, came to an engagement with him 
near the Milvian bridge, within a mile or two from 
the walls, where they totally routed and diſperſed 
his whole army. But the Ciſalpine Gaul being 
ſtill in the poſſeſſion of his Lieutenant, M. Brutus, 
the father of him who afterwards killed Cæſar, 

Pompey marched forward to reduce that Pro. 
vince: where Brutus, after ſuſtaining a ſiege in 
Modena, ſurrendered himſelf into his hands; but 
being conducted, as he deſired, by a guard of 
horſe to a certain village upon the Po, he was 
there killed by Pompey's orders. This a& was 
cenſured as cruel and unjuſt, and Pompey gene- 
rally blamed for killing a man of the firſt quality, 
who had ſurrendered himſelf voluntarily and on 
the condition of his life: but he acted probably 
by the advice of Catulus, in laying hold of the 
pretext of Brutus's treaſon, to deſtroy a man, who 
from his rank and authority, might have been a 
dangerous Head to the Marian party, and capable 
of diſturbing that Ariſtocracy, which Sylla had 
eſtabliſhed, and_ which the Senate and all the 
better ſort were very deſirous to maintain. Le- 
pidus eſcaped into Sardinia, where he died ſoon 
after of grief, to ſee his hopes and fortunes ſo 
miſerably blaſted : and thus ended the civil wat 
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of Lepidus, as the Roman writers call it, which, 


though but ſhort lived, was thought conſiderable 
enough by Salluſt to be made the ſubject of a 
diſtinct Hiſtory, of which ſeveral fragments are 
ſtill remaining 

As Cicero was returning from his travels towards 
Rome, full of hopes, and aſpiring thoughts, his 
ambition was checked, as Plutarch tells us, by 
the Delphic Oracle: for upon conſulting Apollo, 
by what means he might arrive at the height of 
glory, he was anſwered, "by making his own 
genius and not the opinion of the people, the 
guide of his life; upon which he carried himſelf 
after his return with great caution, and was very 
ſhy of pretending to public benors. But though 
the rule be very good, yet Cicero was certainly 
too wiſe, and had ſpent too much of his time 
with Philoſophers, to fetch it from an Oracle, 
which according to his own account, had been 
in the utmoſt contempt for many ages, and was 
conſidered by all men of ſenſe as a mere im- 
poſture *'*, Bat if he really went to Delphi, of 


which we have not the leaſt hint in any of his 


writings, we muſt impute it to the ſame motive, 
that draws ſo many Travellers at this day to the 
Holy Houſe of Loretto; the curioſity of ſeeing 
a place ſo celebrated through the world for it's 


ſanctity and riches. After his return, however, he 


was ſo far from obſerving that caution which 
Plutarch ſpeaks of, that he freely and forwardly 


_ reſumed his former employment of pleading ; and 
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after one year more ſpent at the Bar, obtained in 
the next the dignity of Quæſtor. 

Among the caufes which he pleaded before his 
Quæſtorſhip was that of the famous Comedian 
Roſcius, whom a ſingular merit in his art had re- 
commended to the familiarity and friendſhip of 
the greateſt men in Rome. The cauſe was 
this; one Fannius © had made over to Roſcius a 
young ſlave, to be formed by him to the ſtage, 
on condition of a partnerſhip in the profits, which 
the ſlave ſhould acquire by acting: the ſlave was 
afterwards killed, and Roſcius proſecuted the 
Murderer for damages, and obtained, by a com- 
poſition, a little farm worth about eight hundred 
pounds, for his particular ſhare: Fannius alſo ſued 
ſeparately, and was ſuppoſed to have gained as 
much, but pretending to have recovered nothing, 
ſued Roſcius for the moiety of what he had re- 
ceived.” One cannot but obſerve from Cicero's 
pleading the wonderful eſteem and reputation in 
which Roſcius then flouriſhed, of whom he draws 
a very amiable picture. — Has Roſcius then, 
ſays he," defrauded his partner? Can ſuch a ſtain 
ſtick open ſuch' a- man? who, I fpeak it with 
confidence, has more: integrity than ſkill, more 
veradity than experience: whom the people of 
Rome know” to be a better man than he is an 
Actor; and while he makes the firſt figure on the 
ſtage ſor his art; is worthy of the Senate for his 
virtue .“ In agothtr? place he ſays of him, that 
be was ſuch an artiſt “Ast to ſeem the H only one 
fit co come upon the ſtage; yet ſuch a man, as to 
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ſeem the only one unfit to come upon it at. all 
and that his action was ſo perſect and admirable; 
that when a man excelled in any other proſeſſion, 
it was grown, into a proverb to call him a Roſ- 
cius ***.” His daily pay for acting is faid to have 
been about thirty pounds fterling ***. Pliny com- 
putes his yearly, profit at four chouſand — 55 1 
but Cicero ſeems to rate it at five thouſand. He 


was generous, benevolent, and a contemner of 


money; and after he had raiſed an ample ſortune 


from the ſtage, gave his pains to the public for 
many years Without any pay: whence Cicero urges 
it as incredible, that he who in ten years paſt 
might honeſtly have gained fifty thouſand pounds, 
which he refuſed, ſhould be tempted to commit a 
fraud for the paultry ſum of four hundred. 
At the fame of Cicero's return from Greece, 
there reigned in the; Forum two Orators of noble 
birth and great authority, Cotta and Hortenſius, 
whoſe glory inflamed him with an emulation of 
their virtues.  Cotta's way of | ſpeaking was calm 
and eaſy, flowing with great elegance and propriety 
of diction; Hortenſius s ſprightly, elevated, and 
warming both by bis words and action; ; Who , = 45 
the nearer. to him in age, about eight years older, 
and excelling in his own taſte and manner, was 
conſidered. by, him more. particularly as his pattern, 
or competitor rather in glory . The buſineſs of 
pleading, though a profeſſion of all others the moſt 
laborious, yet was not mercenary , Or undertaken 
for any pay; for it was illegal to take money, or. 
to accept even a preſent for it: but the richeſt, 
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the greateſt, and the nobleſt of Rome freely offer. 
ed their talents to the ſervice of their citizens, as 
the common Guardians and Protectors of the in- 
nocent and diſtreſſed ***. This was à conſtitution 
as old as Romulus, who affigned the patronage 
of the people to the Patricians or Senators, with- 
out fee or reward : but in ſucceeding ages, when, 
through the avarice of the Nobles, it was become 
a cuſtom for all Clients, to make annual preſents 
to their Patrons, by which the body of the Citi. 
zens was made tributary as it were to the Senate, 
M. Cincius, a Tribune, publiſhed a law, prohibit- 
ing all Senators to take money or gifts on any 
account, and eſpecially for pleading cauſes.” In 
the conteſt about this law ; Cicero mentions a ſmart 
reply made by the Tribune to C. Cento, one of 
the Orators who oppoſed it; for when Cento aſked 
him with ſome ſcorn, © What is it, my little 
Cincivs, that you are making all this ftir about? 
Cincius replied, „that you, Caius, may pay for 
what you uſe ***.” We muſt not imagine however, 
that this''generoſity of the Great was wholly dif- 
intereſted ," or without any expectation of fruit; 
for it brought the nobleſt which a liberal mind 
could receive, the fruit of praiſe and honor from 
the pablic voice of their country : it was the proper 
inſtrument of their ambition, and the ſore means 
of advancing them to the firſt dignities of the 
State: they gave their labors to the people, and 
the people repaid them with the honors and pre- 
ferments which they had the power to beſtow: 
this Was à wiſe and happy conſtitution , where by 
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z neceſſary connexion between virtue and honor, 
they ſerved mutually to produce and perpetuate 
ach other; where the reward of honors excited 
merit, and merit never failed to procure honors; 
the only policy which can make a nation great 
and proſperous. 

Thus the three Orators juſt mentioned, a accords 
ing to the cuſtom and conſtitution of Rome; 
were all ſeverally employed this ſummer m ſuing 
for the different Offices, to which their different 
age and rank gave them a right to pretend; 
Cotta for the Conſulſhip, Hortenſius the Edi» 
leſhip, Cicero the Quzſtorſhip; in which they 
all ſucceeded: and Cicero eſpecially had the honor 
to be choſen the firſt of all his competitors by 
the unanimous ſuffrage of the Tribes; and in the 
firſt year in which he was capable of it by _ 
the thirty firſt of his age 

The Quæſtors were the general Receivers or 
Treaſurers of the Republic; whoſe number had 
been gradually enlarged with the bounds and re- 
venues of the Empire from two to twenty, as it 
now ſtood from the laſt regulation of Sylla. They 
were ſent annually into the ſeveral Provinces, one 
with every Proconſul or Governor, to whom they 
were the next in authority, and had the proper 
equipage of Magiſtrates, the Lictors carrying the 
Faſces before them; which was not however allow- 
ed to them at Rome. Beſides the care of the 
revenues, it was their buſineſs alſo to provide corn 
and all forts of grain for the uſe of the armies 
abroad, and the public — at home. 
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This was the firſt ſtep in the legal aſcent and 
gradation of public honors, which gave an imme- 
diate right to the Senate, and aſter the expiration 
of the office an actual admiſſion into it during life : 
and though ſtrictly ſpeaking none were held to be 
complete Senators, till they were enrolled at the 
next Luſtrym, in the liſt of the Cenſors, yet that was 
only a matter of form, and what could not be 
denied to them, unleſs for the charge and notoriety 
of ſome crime, for which every other Senator was 
equally liable to be degraded. Theſe Quæſtors 
therefore, choſen annually by the people, were the 
regular and ordinary ſupply of: the vacancies of 
the Senate, which conſiſted at this time of about 
five-hundred: by which excellent | inſtitution the 
way to the higheſt Order of the State was laid open 
to the virtue and induſtry of every private citizen; 
and the dignity of this Sovereign Council maintain- 
ed by a ſucceſſion of members, whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
merit had firſt recommended them to the notice 
and favor of their County 
The Conſuls of this year were Cn. Octavius 
and C. Scribonius Curio; the firſt was Ciceros 
particular friend, a perſon of ſingular humanity and 
benevolence, but cruelly afflicted with the gout; 
whom Cicero therefore urges as an example againſt 
the Epicureans, to ſhow. that. a life ſupported by 
| Innocence could not be made miſerable by pain“ 
The ſecond was a profeſſed Orator; or Pleader at 
the Bar, where he ſuſtained ſome credit, without 
any other accompliſhment - of art or nature, than 
a certain purity and-ſplendor of language, derived 
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from the inſtitution of a Father, who was eſteems 
ed for his eloquence: his action was vehement, 
with ſo abſurd a manner of waving his body 
from one ſide to the other, as to give occaſion 
to a jeſt upon him, that he had learnt to ſpeak 
in a boat. They were both of them however 
good Magiſtrates; ſuch as the. preſent ſtate of the 
Republic required; firm to the intereſts of the 
Senate', and the late eſtabliſhment made by Sylla, 
which the Tribunes were laboring by all :their arts 
to overthrow. Theſe Conſuls therefore were called 
beſore the people by Sicinius, a bold and factious 
Tribune, to declare their opinion about the revo- 


cation of Sylla's acts, and the reſtoration of the 
Tribunician power, which was now the only 


queſtion that engaged the zeal and attention of the 


City: Curio ſpoke much againſt it with his uſual 


vehemence and agitation of body; while Octavius 
ſat by, crippled with the gout, and wrapped up 
in plaiſters and ointments: when Curio had done, 
the Tribune, a man of a humorous wit, told 
Octavius, „that he could never make amends to 
his Colleague for the ſervice of that day; for if he 
had not taken ſuch pains to beat away the flies, 
they would certainly have devoured him.“ But 
while Sicinius was purſuing his ſeditious practices, 
and uſing all endeavours to excite the people to 
ſome violence againſt the Senate, he was killed 
by the management of Curio, in a tumult of his 
own raiſing ***.. | 
We have no account of 'the preciſe time of 
Cicero's marriage; which was celebrated moſt 
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probably in the end of the preeeding year, im- 
mediately after his return to Rome, when he was 
about thirty years old: it cannot be placed later, 
becauſe his daughter was married the year before 
his Conſulſhip, at the age only of thirteen; 
though we ſuppoſe her to be born this year on 
the fifth of Auguſt, which is mentioned to be her 
birth - day. Nor is there any thing certain 
delivered of the family and condition of his wife 
Terentia; yet from her name, her great fortune, 
and her fiſter Fabia's being one of the Veſtal 
Virgins ***, we may conclude, that ſhe was nobly 
defcended. This year therefore was particularly 
fortunate to him, as it brought an increaſe not 
only of iſſue, but of dignity into his family, 
by raiſtng it from the Equeſtrian to the Senatorian 
rank; -and by this early taſte of popular favor gave 
him a ſure — of his future advancement to 
the ſuperior honors of the Republic. 
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SECT. II. 


Tun Provinces of the Quæſtors being diſtri- 
buted to them always by lot, the Ifland of 
Sicily happened to fall to Cicero's ſhare '. This 
was the firſt country, which, after the reduction 
of Italy, became a prey to the power of Rome, 
and was then thought conſiderable enough to be 
divided into two Provinces of Lilybeum and 
Syracuſe ; the former of which was allotted tg 
Cicero : for though they were both united at 
this time under one Prætor or ſupreme Governor, 
$. Peduczus , yet they continued ſtill to have 
each of them a diſtin Quxzſtor *. He received 
this Office, not as a gift, but a truſt; © and 
conſidered it, he ſays, “ as a public Theatre, in 
which the eyes of the world were turned upon 
bim; and that he might act his part with the greater 
credit, reſolved to devote his whole attention to 
it; and to deny himſelf every pleaſure , every 
gratification of his appetites , even the moſt inno- 
cent and natural, which could obſtruct the laud- 
able diſcharge of it *. 

Sicily was uſually called the Granary of the 
Republic *; and the Quzſtor's chief employ- 
ment in it was.to ſupply cora and proviſions for 
the uſe of the City : but there happeniog to be a 
peculiar ſcarcity this year at Rome, it made the 
people very clamorous, and gave the Tribunes an 
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opportunity of inflaming them che more eaſily , by 
charging it to the loſs of the Tribunician power, 
and their being left a prey by that means to the 
oppreſlions of the great It was neceſſary there. 
fore to the public quiet, to ſend out large and 
ſpeedy ſupplies from Sicily, by which the Ifland 
was like to be drained ; ſo that Cicero had a dif. 
ficult taſk to furniſh what was ſufficient for the 
demands of the City , without being grievous at 
the ſame time to the poor natives : yet he ma- 
naged the matter with ſo much prudence and ad- 
dreſs, that he made very great exportations , with- 
out any burden upon the Province; ſhowing | 
great courteſy all the while to the dealers, juſtice 
to the merchants , generoſity to the inhabitants 
humanity to the allies ; and in ſhort , doivg all 
manner of good offices to every body ; by which 
he gained the love and admiration of all the Sici- 
lians , who decreed greater honors to him at his 
departure , than they had ever decreed before to 
any of their Chief Governors *. During his reſidence 
in the Country, ſeveral young Romans of quality, 
who ſerved in the army, having committed ſome 
great diſorder and offence againſt martial diſci- 
pline, ran away to Rome for fear of puniſhment; 
where being ſeized by the Magiſtrates, they were 
ſent back to be tried before the Prætor in Sicily: 
but Cicero undertook their defence , and pleaded 
for them ſo well, that he got them all acquitted *; 
and by that means obliged many conſiderable 
families of the City. 

In the hours of leiſure from his Provincial 
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affairs, he employed himſelf very diligently, as 
he uſed to do at Rome, in his rhetorical ſtudies; 
agreeably to the rule which he conſtantly incul- 
cates, © never to let one day paſs without ſome exer- 
ciſe of that kind“: ſo that on his return from Sicily 
his oratorical talents were, according to his own 
judgment, in their full perfection and maturity“. 
The Country itſelf, famous of old for it's ſchool 
of eloquence, might afford a particular invitation 
to the revival of thoſe ſtudies: for the Sicilians, 
as he tells us, being a ſharp and litigious people, 
and after the expulſion of their Tyrants, having 
many controverſies among themſelves about pro- 
perty , which required much pleading, were the firſt 
who invented rules and taught an art of ſpeaking, 


of which Corax and Tyſias were the firſt Profeſſors : 


an art which, above all others, owes it's birth to 
liberty, and can never flouriſh but in a free air. 

| Before he left Sicily he made the tour of the 
INand, to ſee every thing in it that was curious, 
and eſpecially the city of Syracuſe, which had 
always made the principal figure in it's hiſtory. 
Here his firſt requeſt to the Magiſtrates , who were 
ſhowing him the curioſities of the place, was to 
let him ſee the tomb of Archimedes whoſe name 
had done ſo much honor to it ; but to his ſurpriſe 
he perceived, that they knew nothing at all of the 
matter, and even denied that there was any ſuch 
tomb remaining: yet as he was aſſured of it be- 
yond all doubt by the concurrent teſtimony of 
writers, and remembered the verſes inſcribed, and 


that there was a Sphere with a Cylinder engraved 
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on fome part of it, he would not be diſſuaded 


from the pains of ſearching it out. When they 
had carried him therefore to the gate , where the 
greateſt number of their old. Sepulchres ſtood, he 
obſerved in a ſpot overgrown with ſhrubs and 
briars, a ſmall Column, whoſe head juſt appeared 
above the buſhes, with the figure of a Sphere and 
Cylinder upon it; this, he preſently told the com- 
pany , was the thing that they were looking for; and 
ſending in ſome men to clear the ground of the 
brambles and rubbiſh, he found the inſcription alſo 
which he expected, though the latter part of all 
the verſes was effaced. Thus, ſays he, one of the 
nobleſt Cities of Greece, and once likewiſe the 
moſt learned, had known nothing of the Monu- 
ment of it's moſt deferving and ingenious Citizen, 
if it had not been diſcovered to them by a Native 
of Arpinum. At the expiration of his year he 
took leave of the Sicilians by a kind and affectionate 
ſpeech, aſſuring them of his protection in all their 
affairs at Rome; in which he was as good as his 
word, and continued ever after their conſtant 
patron, to the great þenefit and advantage of 
the Province. 

He came away extremely pleaſed with the ſuc- 
ceſs of his adminiſtration ; and flattering himſelf, 
that all Rome was celebrating his praiſes, and that 
the people would readily grant him every thing that 
he defired ; in which imagination he landed at 


Puteoli, a conſiderable port adjoining to Baiæ, the 


chief ſeat of pleaſure in Italy, where there was a 
Perpetual reſort of all the rich and the great, as wel 
for 
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for the delights of it's ſituation, as the uſe of it's 
baths and hot waters. But here, as he himſelf plea- 
ſantly tells the ſtory, he was not a little mortified by 
the firlt friend whom he met; who aſked him, 
How long he had left Rome, and what news there ? 
when he anſwered. I hat he came from the Provinces: 
From Africa, I ſuppoſe , ſays another: and upon 
his replying with ſome indignation , No; I come 
from Sicily : a third , who ſtood by , and had a 
mind to be thought wiſer , ſaid preſently, How! 
did you not know that Cicero was Quzſtor of 
Syracuſe ? Upon which , perceiving it in vain 
to be angry, he fell into the humor of the place, 
and made himſelf one of the company who came 
to the waters. This mortification gave ſome little 
check to his ambition, or taught. him rather, how 
to apply it more ſucceſsfully ; and did him more 
good, he ſays, © than if he had received all the 
compliments that he expected; for it made him 
reflect, © that the people of Rome had dull ears, 
but quick eyes ; aad that it was his buſineſs to keep 
himſelf always in their fight ; nor to be ſo folict- 
tous how to make them hear of him, as to make 


them ſee him: ſo that from this moment he reſolved 


to ſtick cloſe to the Forum, and to live perpetually 
in the view of the City ; nor to ſuffer either his 
porter or his ſleep to binder any man's acceſs ta 
him 1255 

At bs return to Rome he found the Conſul, 
L. Lucullus, employing all his power to repel the 
attempts of a turbulent Tribune, L. Quinctius, 
who had a manner of ſpeakivg peculiarly adapted 
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to inflame the multitude, and was perpetually 
exerting it, to perſuade them to reverſe Sylla's 
acts. Theſe acts were odious to all who affected 
popularity, eſpecially to the Tribunes, who could 
not brook with any patience the diminution of their 
ancient power; yet all prudent men were deſirous 
to ſupport them, as the beſt foundation of a laſtin 

peace and firm ſettlement of the Republic. The 
Tribune Sicinius made the firſt attack upon them ſoon 
after Sylla's death, but loſt his life in the quarrel; 


which, inſtead of quenching, added fuel to the 


flame; ſo that C. Cotta, one of the next Conſuls, 
a man of moderate principles and obnoxious to 
neither party , made it his buſineſs to mitigate theſe 
heats, by mediating between the Senate and the 
Tribunes, and remitting a part of the reſtraint that 
Sylla had laid upon them, ſo far as to reſtore them 
to a capacity of holding the ſuperior Magiſtrates. 
But a partial reſtitution could not ſatisfy them; 
they were as clamorous ſtill as ever, and thought 
it a treachery to be quiet, till they had recovered 
their whole rights: for which purpoſe Quinctius 
was now imitating his predeceſſor Sicinius, and ex- 
citing the populace to do themſelves juſtice againſt 
their oppreſſors, nor ſuffer their power and liber- 
ties to be extorted from them by the Nobles. But 
the vigor of Lucullus prevented him from gaining 
any farther advantage, or making any impreſſion 
this year to the diſturbance of the public peace 
C, Verres, of whom we ſhall have occaſion 
to ſay more hereafter, was now alſo Prætor of the 
City, or the ſupreme Adminiſtrator of Juſtice ; 
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whoſe decrees were not reſtrained to the ſtrict letter 
of the law, but formed uſually upon the princi- 
ples of common equity; which , while it gives a 
greater liberty of doing what 1s rights gives a 
greater latitude withal of doing wrong ; and the 
power was never in worſe hands, or more cor- 
ruptly adminiſtered than by Verres : “ for there was 
nota man in Italy, ſays Cicero, © who had alaw-ſuit 
at Rome, but knew, that the rights and properties 
of the Roman people were determined by the will 
and pleaſure of his whore 

There was a very extraordinary Commiſſion 
granted this year to M. Antonius, the father of the 
Triumvir ; the inſpection and command of all the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean : a boundleſs power, 
as Cicero calls it, which gave him an opportunity 
of plundering the Provinces , and committing all 
kinds of outrage on the Allies. He invaded Crete 
without any declaration of war, on purpoſe to en- 
ſlave it, and with ſuch an aſſurance of victory, that 
he carried more fetters with him than arms. But 
he met with the fate that he deſerved : for the 
Cretans totally routed him in a naval engagement, 
and returned triumphant into their ports, with the 
bodies of their enemies hanging on their maſts. 
Antonius died ſoon after this diſgrace , infamous 
in his character, nor in any reſpect a better man, 
ſays Aſcanius, than his ſon **. But Metellus made 
the Cretans pay dear for their triumph, by the 
entire conqueſt of their country: -in which war,” as 
Florus ſays, “ if the truth muſt be told, the Romans 
were the aggreſſors; and though they charged the 
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Cretans with favoring Mithridates , yet their real 


motive was, the deſire of conquering ſo noble an 
Iſland *?.” 

Mithsidates alſo had now renewed the war 
againſt Rome; encouraged to it by the diverſion 
which Sertorius was giving at the ſame time in 
Spain to their beſt troops and ableſt Generals, 
Metellus and Pompey : ſo that Lucullus, who 
on the expiration of his Conſulſhip had the 
Province of Alia allotted to him, obtained with 
it of courſe the command of this war. But while 
their arms were thus employed in the different 
extremities of the Empire , an ugly diſturbance 
broke out at home, which, though contemptible 
enough in it's origin, began in a ſhort time to 
ſpread terror and conſternation through all Italy. It 
took it's riſe from a few Gladiators, ſcarce above 
thirty at the firſt , who broke out of their ſchool 
at Capua, and having ſeized a quantity of arms, and 
drawn a number of ſlaves after them, poſted 
themſelves on Mount Veſuvius : here they were 
preſently ſurrounded by the Prætor Clodius Glaber, 
with a good body of regular troops ; but forcing 


their way. through them with ſword in hand, they 


aſſaulted and took his camp, and made themſelves 
maſters of all Campania. From this ſucceſs their 
numbers preſently increaſed to the ſize of a juſt 
army of forty thouſand fighting men : with which 
they made head againſt the Roman legions , and 


| ſuſtained a vigorous war for three years in the very 


bowels of Italy ; where they defeated ſeveral Com- 
manders of Conſular and Prætorian rank; and, puffed 
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vp with their victories, began to talk of attacking 
Rome. But M. Craſſus the Prætor, to whom the 
war was committed , having gathered about him 
all the forces which were near home, chaſtiſed 
their inſolence, and drove them before him to the 
extremity of Rhegium ; Where, for want of veſ- 
ſels to make their eſcape, the greateſt part was de- 
ſtroyed, and among them their General Spartacus, 
fighting bravely to the laſt at the head of his deſ- 
perate troops. This was called the ſervile war, 
for which Craſſus had the honor of an Ovation, it 
being thought beneath the dignity of the Republic 
to grant a full Triumph for the conqueſt of ſlaves : 
but to bring it as near as poſſible to a Triumph, 
Craſſus procured a ſpecial decree of the Senate to 
authorize him to wear the laurel Crown, which was 
the proper ornament of the Triumph, as myrtle 
was of the Ovation. | 

The Sertorian war happened to be finiſhed alſo 
fortunately near the ſame time. The author of it, 
Sertorius , was bred under C. Marius, with whom 
he had ſerved in all his wars, with a ſingular re— 
| putation, not only of martial virtue, but of juſtice 
and clemency ; for though he was firm to the 
Marian party, he always diſliked and oppoſed their 
cruelty, and adviſed a more temperate uſe of their 
power. After the death of Cinna, he fell into 
Sylla's hands, along with the Conſul Scipio, when 
the army abandoned them : Sylla diſmiſſed him 
with life, on the account perhaps of his known 
moderation : yet taking him to be an utter enemy 
to his cauſe , he ſoon after proſcribed and drove 
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him to the neceſſity of ſeeking his ſafety in foreign 
countries. After ſeveral attempts on Africa and 
the coaſts of the Mediterranean , he found a ſettle- 
ment in Spain, whither all who fled from Sylla's 
cruelty reſorted to him, of whom he formed a 
Senate, which gave laws to the whole Province. 
Here , by his great credit and addreſs, he raiſed 
a force ſufficient to ſuſtain a war of eight years 
againſt the whole power of the Republic; and to 
make it a queſtion , whether Rome or Spain 
ſhould poſſeſs the empire of the world. Q. Metellus, 
an old experienced Commander , was ſent againſt 
him fingly at firſt; but was ſo often baffled and 
circum vented by his ſuperior vigor and dexterity , 
that the people of Rome were forced to ſend their 
favorite Pompey to his afliſtance, with the beſt 
troops of the Empire. Sertorius maintained his 
ground againſt them both ; and after many en- 
gagements, in which he generally came off equal, 
often ſuperior, was baſely murdered at a private 
feaſt by the treachery of Perperna ; who, being 
the next to him in command, was .envious of his 
glory, and wanted to uſurp his power. Perperna 
was of noble birth, and had been Prætor of Rome, 
where he took up arms with the Conſul Lepidus 
to reverſe the acts of Sylla, and recal the pro- 


{ſcribed Marians, and after their defeat carried off 


the beſt part of their troops to the ſupport of Ser- 
torius : but inſtead of gaining what he ex- 
pected from Sertorius's death, he ruined the cau fe 
of which he had made himſelf the chief, land put 
an end to a war that was wholly ſupported by the 
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reputation of the General: for the revolted Pro- 


vinces preſently ſubmitted; and the army having 
no confidence in their new leader, was eaſily 
broken and diſperſed, and Perperna himſelf taken 
priſoner. 

Pompey is celebrated on this occaſion for an 
act of great prudence and generoſity: for when 
Perperna, in hopes of ſaving his life, offered to 
make ſome important diſcoveries, and to put iuto 
his hands all Sertorius's papers, in which were 
ſeveral letters from the principal Senators of Rome, 
preſſing him to bring his army into Italy for the ſake 
of overturning the preſent Government, he ordered 
the papers to be burnt without reading them, and 
Perperna to be killed without ſeeing him. He 
knew, that the beſt way of healing the diſcontents 
of the City, where faction was perpetually at work 
to diſturb the public quiet, was, to eaſe people of 
thoſe fears which a conſciouſneſs of guilt would 
ſuggeſt, rather than puſh them to the neceſſity of 
ſeeking their ſecurity from a change of affairs, and 
the overthrow of the State **. As he returned 
into Italy at the head of his victorious army, he 


happened to fall in luckily with the remains of 


thoſe fugitives, who, after the deſtruction of Spar- 
tacus , had eſcaped from Craſſus, and were making 
their way in a body towards the Alps, whom he 
intercepted and entirely cut off to the number of 
five thouſand; and in a letter upon it to the Senate, 


ſaid , © that Craſſus indeed had defeated the 


Gladiators, but that be had plucked up the war by 
the roots Cicero likewiſe , from a particular 
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diſlike to Craſſus, affected in his public ſpeeches 
to give Pompey the honor of finiſhing this war, 
declaring, © that the very fame of his coming had 
broken the force of it, and his preſence extinguiſhed 
it "= * 6 
For this victory in Spain Pompey obtained a 
ſecond Triumph, while he was ſtill only a private 
Citizen, and of the Equeſtrian rank: but the next 
day he took poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip, to which 
he had been elected in his abſence; and as if he 
had been born to command, made his firſt entry 
into the Senate in the proper poſt to preſide in it. 
He was not yet full thirty - ſix years old, but the 
Senate, by a decree, diſpenſed with the incapacity 
of his age and abſence ; and qualified him to hold the 
hrgheſt Magiſtracy , before he was capable by law of 
retending even to the loweſt ; and by his authority 
. Crafſus was elected alſo for his Colleague *”. 
Craſſus's father and elder brother loſt their 
lives in the maſſacres of Marius and Cinna ; but 
He himſelf eſcaped into Spain, and lay there con- 
cealed till Sylla's return to Italy, whither he pre- 
ſently reſorted to him, in hopes to revenge the 
ruin of his fortunes and family on the oppoſite 
faction. As he was attached to Sylla's cauſe both 
by intereſt and inclination , ſo he was much con- 
ſidered in it; and being extremely greedy and ra- 
pacious, made uſe of all his credit to enrich himſelf 
by the plunder of the enemy, and the purchaſe of 
confiſcated eſtates, which Cicero calls his harveſt. 
By theſe methods he raiſed an immenſe wealth, 
computed at many millions, gathered from the 
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ſpoils and calamities of his country. He uſed to 
ſay, © that no man could be reckoned rich, who was 
not able to maintain an army out of his own rents. 
and if the accounts of Antiquity be true, the number 
of his ſlaves was ſcarce inferior to that of a full army ; 
which, inſtead of being a burden, made one 
part of his revenue ; being all trained to ſome 
uſeful art or profeſſion , which enabled them not 
only to ſupport themſelves , but to bring a ſhare 
of profit to their maſter. Among the other trades 
in his family, he is ſaid to have had above five 
hundred maſons and architects conſtantly employed 
in building or repairing the houſes of the City. 
He had contracted an early envy to Pompey, for 
his ſuperior credit both with Sylla and the people; 
which was ſtill aggravated by Pompey's late at- 
tempt to rob him of the honor of ending the ſervile 
war; but finding himſelf wholly unequal to his 
Rival in military fame, he applied himſelf to the 
arts of peace and eloquence; in which he obtained 
the character of a good ſpeaker, and by his 
eaſy and familiar addreſs, and a readineſs to aſſiſt 
all, who wanted either his protection or his money , 
acquired a great authority in all the public affairs; 
ſo that Pompey was glad to embrace and oblige 
him, by taking him for his partner in the 
Conſulſhip. 

Five years were now almoſt elapſed , fince 
Cicero's election to the Quæſtorſhip: which was the 
proper interval preſcribed by law, before he could 
hold the next office of Tribune or Edile; and it 
was neceſſary to paſs through one of theſe in his 
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way to the ſuperior dignities: he choſe therefore 
to drop the Tribunate, as being ſtript of it's ancient 
power by the late ordinance of Sylla, and began 


to make intereſt for the Xdileſhip , while Horten. 


ſius at the ſame time was ſuing for the Conſulſhip. 
He had employed all this interval in a cloſe attend. 
ance on the forum ; and a perpetual courſe of 
pleading * „which greatly advanced his intereſt 
in the City ; eſpecially when it was obſerved, that 
he ſtrictly comphed with the law, by refuſing not 
only to take fees, but to accept even any preſents, 
in which the generality of patrons were leſs ſcru- 
pulous *'. Yet all his Orations within this period 
areloſt ; of which number were thoſe for M. Tullius 
and L. Varenus, mentioned by Quintilian and 
Priſcian, as extant in their time. 


Some writers tell us, that he improved and per. 


fected his action by the inſtructions of Roſcius and 
Æſopus; the two moſt accompliſhed Actors in that, 
or perhaps in any other age, the one in Comedy, 
the other in Tragedy. He had a great eſteem 
indeed for them both, and admired the uncommon 
perfection of their art : but though he conde- 
ſcended to treat them as friends, he would have 
diſdained to uſe them as maſters. He had formed 
himſelf upon a nobler plan , drawn his rules of 
action from nature and philoſophy , and his prac- 
tice from the moſt perſect ſpeakers then living in 
the world, and declares the Theatre to be an im- 
proper ſchool for the inſtitution of an Orator , as 
teaching geſtures too minute and unmanly, ad 
laboring more about the expreſſion of words, than 
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of things : nay, be laughs ſometimes at Horten- 
ſus for an action too ſoppiſh and theatrical **, who 
uſed to be rallied on that very account by the 
other pleaders with the title of the Player; ſo that, 
in the cauſe of P. Sylla, Torquatus, a free ſpeaker 
on the other ſide, called him by way of ridicule, 
Dionyſia, an actreſs of thoſe times, in great 
requeſt for her dancing. Yet Hortenſius himſelf 
was ſo far from borrowing his manner from the 
Stage , that the Stage borrowed from him; and 
the two celebrated Actors juſt mentioned , Roſcius 
and Eſopus, are ſaid to have attended all the trials 
in which he pleaded , in order to perfect the 
action of the Theatre by that of the Forum: which 
ſeems indeed to be the more natural method of the 
two, that they who act in feigned life ſhould take 
their pattern from the true; not thoſe, who 
repreſent the true , copy from that which is 
ſeigned **, We are told however by others, what 
doth not ſeem wholly improbable , that Cicero 
uſed to divert himſelf ſometimes with Roſcius , 
and make it an exerciſe, or trial of ſkill between 
them, which could expreſs the ſame paſſion the 
molt variouſly , the one by words, the other by 
geſtures . 

As he had now devoted himſelf to a life of 
buſineſs and ambition, ſo he omitted none of the 
uſual arts of recommending himſelf to popular 
favor , and facilitating his advancement to the 
ſuperior honors. He thought it abſurd, that when 
every little Artificer knew the name and uſe of all his 
tools, a Stateſman ſhould neglect the knowledge of 
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men, who were the proper inſtruments, with which 
he was to work : he made it his buſineſs there. 
fore to learn the name, the place, and the 
condition of every eminent Citizen; what eſtate, 
what friends, what neighbours he had; and 


could readily point out their ſeveral houſes, as | 


he travelled through Italy“. This knowledge, 
which is uſeful in all popular Governments, was 
peculiarly neceſſary at Rome; where the people 
having much to give, expected to be much 
courted ; and where their high ſpirits and privileges 
placed them as much above the rank? of all other 
Citizens, as the grandeur of the Republic exceeded 
that of all other States; ſo that every man, who 
aſpired to any public dignity , kept a ſlave or two 


in his family, whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to learn | 


the names and know the perſons of every Citizen 
at ſight , ſo as to be able to whiſper them to his 
Maſter, as he paſſed through the ſtreets, that he 
might be ready to ſalute them all familiarly and 
ſhake bands with them, as his * ac- 
quaintance ** 

Plutarch lays , © that the uſe of theſe Nomencla- 
tors was contrary to the laws; and that Cato for 
that reaſon, in ſuing for the public offices, would 
not employ any of them, but took all that trouble 
upon himſelf **.” But that notion is fully confuted 
by Cicero, who, in his Oration for Murena, 
rallies the abſurd rigor of Cato's ſtoical principles, 
and their inconſiſtency with common life, from 
= very circumſtance of his having a Nomencl:- 


— * What do you mean ,” ſays he, © by keepinga 
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« Nomenclator? The thing itſelf is a mere cheat: 
* for if it be your duty to call the Citizens by 
their names, it is a ſhame for your ſlave to know 
them better than yourſelf. —— Why do you 
* not ſpeak to them before he has whiſpered you? 
„Or, after he has whiſpered , why do you ſalute 
* them, as if you knew them yourſelf? Or, when 
you have gained your election, why do you 
„grow Careleſs. about ſaluting them at all? All 
* this, if examined by the rules of ſocial life, is 
right; but if by the precepts of your Philo- 
* ſophy, very wicked.“ As for Cicero him- 
ſelf, whatever pains he is ſaid to have taken in this 
way, it appears from ſeveral paſſages in his letters, 
that he conſtantly had a nomenclator at his elbow 
on all public occaſions **. 

He was now 1n his thirty-ſeventh year, the pro- 
per age for holding the Xdileſhip, which was the 
firſt public preferment that was properly called a 
Magiſtracy ; the Quzitorſhip being an office only 
or place of truſt, without any juriſdiction in the 
City, as the Xdiles had“. Theſe Ediles, as well as 
all the inferior officers, were choſen by the people 
voting in their Tribes; a manner of electing of 
all the moſt free and popular: in which Cicero 
was declared Edile, as he was before elected 
Quzſtor by the unanimous ſuffrage of all the tribes, 
and preferably to all his competitors **. 

There were originally but two Xdiles choſen 
from the body of the people on pretence of eaſing 
the Tribunes ofa ſhare of their trouble: whoſe chief 
duty, from which the name itſelf was derived, 
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was to take care of the Edifices of the City; and 
to inſpect the markets, weights, and meaſures; and 
regulate the ſhows and games, which were publicly 
exhibited on the feſtivals of their Gods“. The 
Senate afterwards, taking an opportunity when the 
people were in good humor, prevailed to have two 
more created from their order and of ſuperior rank, 
called Curule Ediles, from the arm- chair of Ivory, 
in which they ſat : But the Tribunes preſently 
repented of their conceſſion, and forced the Senate 
to conſent, that theſe new Xdiles ſhould be choſen 
indifferently from the Patrician or Plebeian fami- 
lies“. But whatever difference there might be at 
firſt between the Curule and Plebeian Xdiles, 
their province and authority ſeem in later times to 
be the ſame, without any diſtinction but what was 
nominal; and the two who were choſea the firſt, 
were probably called the Curule Xdiles, as we find 
Cicero to be now ſtyled. This magiſtracy gave a 
precedence in the Senate, or a priority of voting 
and ſpeaking, next after the Conſuls and Prætors; 
and was the firſt that qualified a man to have a 
picture or ſtatue of himſelf, and conſequently en- 
nobled his family“: for it was from the number 
of theſe ſtatues of ancelbars; who had born Curule 
Offices, that the families of Rome were eſteemed 
the more or leſs noble. 

After Cicero's election to the Fdileſhip , but 
before his entrance into the office, he undertook 
the famed proſecution of C. Verres, the late Præ- 
tor of Sicily; charged with many flagrant acts of 
injuſtice, rapine, and cruelty , * his triennial 
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government of that Iſland. And fince this was 


one of the memorable tranſactions of his life, and 


for which he is greatly celebrated by Antiquity, 
it will be neceſſary to give a diſtin and particular 
relation of it. 

The public adminiſtration was at this time, in 
every branch of it, moſt infamouſly corrupt: the 
great, exhauſted by their luxury and vices, made 
no other uſe of their governments, than to enrich 
themſelves by the ſpoils of the foreign Provinces : 
their buſineſs was to extort money abroad, that 
they might purchaſe offices at home , and to 
plunder the allies, in order to corrupt the Citizens. 
The oppreſſed in the mean while found it in vain 
to ſeek relief at Rome, where there was none who 
cared either to impeach or to condemn a noble 
criminal; the deciſion of all trials being in the 
hands of men of the ſame condition, who were 
uſually involved in the ſame crimes, and openly 
proſtituted their judgment on theſe occaſions for 
favor or a bribe. This had raiſed a general diſ- 
content through the Empire, with a particular 
diſguſt to that change made by Sylla, of transfer- 
ing the right of judicature from the Equeſtrian to 
the Senatorian order, which the people were now 
impatient to get reverſed: the proſecution therefore 
of Verres was both ſeaſonable and popular, as it 
was likely to give ſome check to the oppreſſions 
of the nobility, as well as comfort and relief to the 
diſtreſſed ſubjects. 

All the cities of Sicily concurred in the im- 
peachment , excepting Syracuſe and Meſſana; for 
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theſe two being the moſt conſiderable of the Pro. 
vince, Verres had taken care to keep up a fair cor. 
reſpondence with them. Syracuſe was the place 
of his reſidence, and Meſſana the repoſitory of his 
plunder whence he exported it all to Italy : and 
though he would treat even theſe on certain occa- 
ſions very arbitrarily, yet in ſome flagrant inſtances 
of his rapine, that he might eaſe himſelf of a part 
of the envy, he uſed to oblige them with a ſhare 
of the ſpoil **: ſo that partly by fear, and partly 
by favor, he held them generally at his devotion; 


and at the expiration of his government procured 


ample teſtimonials from them both in praiſe of his 
adminiſtration. All the other Towns were zea- 
lous and active in the proſecution , and by a com. 
mon petition to Cicero implored him to undertake 
the management of it; to which he conſented, 
out of regard to the relation which he had born 
to them as Quæſtor, and his promiſe made at part- 
ing, of his protection in all their affairs. Verres, 
on the other hand, was ſupported by the moſt 
powerful families of Rome, the Scipios and the 
Metelli, and defended by Hortenſius, who was 


the reigning Orator at the Bar, and uſually ſtyled 


the King of the Forum“; yet the difficulty of the 
cauſe , inſtead of diſcouraging, did but animate 
Cicero the more, by the greater glory of the 
victory. 

He had no ſooner agreed to undertake it, than 
an unexpected rival ſtarted up, one Q. Ccilius, 
a Sicilian by birth, who had been Quæſtor to Ver- 
res; and by a pretence of perſonal injuries received 

from 
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from him, and a particular knowledge of his 
crimes, claimed a preference to Cicero in the taſk 
of accuſing him, or at leaſt to bear a joint ſhare in 
it. But this ee enemy was in reality a ſe- 
cret friend, employed by Verres himſelf to get 
the cauſe into his hands in order to betray it: his 
pretenſions however were to be previouſly decided 
by a kind of proceſs called Divination, on account 
of it's being wholly conjectural; in which the 
judges, without the help of witneſſes were to 
divine, as it were, what was fit to be done: but 
in the firſt hearing Cicero eaſily ſhook off this 
weak Antagoniſt, rallying his character and pre- 
tenſions with a great deal of wit and humor, and 
ſhowing, © that the proper patron of ſuch a cauſe 
* could not be one who offered himſelf forwardly, 
* but who was drawn to it unwillingly from the 
mere ſenſe of his duty; one whom the proſe- 
* cutors deſired, and the criminal dreaded; one 
* qualified by his innocence, as well as experience 
to ſuſtain it with credit; and whom the cuſtom 
* of their anceſtors pointed out and preferred to 
*1t.” In this ſpeech, after opening the reaſons 
why, contrary to his former practice, and the rule 
which he had laid down to himſelf, of dedicating 
his labors to the defence of the diſtreſſed, he now . 
appeared as an Accuſer, he adds; © the provinces 
* are utterly undone; the allies and tributaries ſo 
* miſerably oppreſſed, that they have loſt even 
the hopes of redreſs, and ſeek only ſome com- 
fort in their ruin: thoſe, who would have 


* the trials remain in the hands of the Senate, 
Vor. I. G 
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* complain, that there are no men of reputation 
* to undertake impeachments , no ſeverity in the 
* Judges: the people of Rome in the mean 
** while, though laboring under many other grie- 
vances, yet deſire nothing ſo ardently, as the 
ancient diſcipline and gravity of trials. For the 
* want of trials, the Tribunician power is called 
for again; for the abuſe of trials, a new order 
* of Judges is demanded; for the ſcandalous be. 
* haviour of Judges, the authority of the Cen- 
* ſors, hated before as too rigid, is now deſired 
and grown popular. In this licence of profli. 
gate criminals, in the daily complaints of the 
* Roman people, the infamy of trials, the dif. 
„grace of the whole Senatorian order, as I 
thought it the only remedy to theſe milchiefs, 
* for men of abilities and integrity to undertake 
the cauſe of the Republic and the laws, ſo J 

was induced the more readily, out of regard to 
our common ſafety, to come to the relief of that 
part of the adminiſtration , which ſeemed the 
* moſt to ſtand in need of it“. 

This previous point being ſettled in favor of 
Cicero, a hundred and ten days were granted to 
bim by law for preparing the evidence; in which 
he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order 
to examine witneſſes, and collect facts to ſupport 
the indictment. He was aware, that all Verress 
art would be employed to gain time, in hopes to 
tire out the Proſecutors, and allay the heat of the 
public reſentment: ſo that for the greater diſpatch 
he took along with him his couſin, L. Cicero, to 
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eaſe him of a part of the trouble, and finiſhed his 
progreſs through he iſland in leſs than half the 
time which was allowed to him“ / 

In all the journeys of, this kind ; the Proſecu- 
tor's charges uſed to be publicly defrayed by the 
Province, or the Cities concerned in the impeach- 
ment: but Cicero, to ſhow his contempt of money, 
and difintereſtedneſs in the cauſe, reſolved to put 
the INand to no charge on his account ; and in all 
the places to which he came, took up his quarters 
with his particular friends and acquaintance in a 
private manner, and at his own expenſe *?. 

The Sicilians received him every where with 
all the. honors due to his uncommon generoſity, 
and the pains which he was taking in their ſer- 
vice: but at Syracuſe he met with ſome little af- 
fronts from the influence of the Prator Metellus, 
who employed all his power to obſtruct his inqui- 
ries, and diſcourage the people from giving him 
information. He was invited: owever by the Ma- 
giſtrates with great reſpect into their Senate, where 
aſter he had expoſtulated with them a little for the 
gilt Statue of Verres, which ſtood there beſore his 
face, and the teſtimonial which they had ſent to 
Rome in his favor; they excuſed themſelves to 
him in their ſpeeches, and alledged, that what they 
had been induced to do on that occafion was the 
effect of force and fear, obtained by the intrigues 
of a few, againſt the general inclination; ” and to 
convince him of their fincerity , delivered into his 
hands the authentic accounts of many robberies and 
injuries Which their own City had ſuffered from 
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Verres in common with the reſt of the Province. 
As ſoon as Cicero retired, they declared his couſin 
Lucius the public gueſt and friend of the City, for 
having ſignified the ſame good will towards them, 
which Cicero himſelf had always done; and, by a 
Tecond decree, revoked the public praiſes which 
they had before given to Verres. Here Cicero's 
old Antagoniſt, Cæcilius, appealed againſt them 
to the Prætor; which provoked the populace to 
ſuch a degree, that Cicero could hardly reſtrain 
them from doing him violence: the Prætor diſ- 
miſſed the Senate, and declared their act to be 
irregular, and would not ſuffer a copy of it to be 
given to Cicero; whom he reproached at the ſame 
time for betraying the dignity of Rome, by ſub- 
mitting not only to ſpeak in a foreign Senate, but 
in a foreign lauguage, and to talk Greek among 
Grecians . But Cicero anſwered him with ſuch 
ſpirit and reſolution, urging the ſanction of the 
laws, and the penalty of condemning them, that 
the Prætor was forced at laſt to let him carry away 
all the vouchers and records which he required“. 
But the City of Meſſana continued obſtinate to 
the laſt, and firm to it's engagements with Ver- 
res: fo that when Cicero came thither, he re- 
ceived no compliments from the Magiſtrates, no 
offer of refreſhments or quarters; but was left to 
ſhift for himſelf, and to be taken care of by private 
friends. An indignity , he ſays, which had never 
been offered before to a Senator of Rome; whom 
there was not a King or City upon earth , that was 
not proud to invite and accommodate with a 
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lodging. But he mortified them for it ſeverely at 
the trial, and threatened to call them to an account 
before the Senate, as for an affront to the whole 
order. After he had finiſhed his buſineſs in Sicily, 
having reaſon to apprehend ſome danger inreturning 
home by land, not only from the robbers, who 
infeſted all thoſe roads, but from the malice and 
contrivance of Verres, he choſe to come back by 
ſea,*and arrived at Rome, to the ſurpriſe of his 
adverſaries, much ſooner than he was expected“, 
and full charged with moſt manifeſt proofs of 
Verres's guilt. 

On his return he found, what he ſuſpected, a 
ſtrong cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the 
arts of delay which intereſt or money could pro- 
cure ', with deſign to throw it off at leaſt to the 
next year, when Hortenſius and Metellus were to 
be Conſuls, and Metellus's brother a Prætor, by 
whoſe united authority the proſecution might eaſily 
be baffled : and they had already carried the matter 
ſo far, that there was not time enough left within 


the current year to go through the cauſe in the or- 


dinary forms. This put Cicero upon a new pro- 
je, of ſhortening the method of the proceeding **, 
ſo as to bring it to an iſſue at any rate before the 
preſent Prætor M. Glabrio and his aſſeſſors, who 
were like to be equal Judges **. Inſtead there- 
fore of ſpending any time in ſpeaking, or employ- 
ing his eloquence, as uſual, in enforcing and ag- 
gravating the ſeveral articles of the charge, he re- 
ſolved to do nothing more than produce his wit- 
neſſes, and offer them to be interrogated : where 
G 3 
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the novelty of the thing, and the nototiety of the 
guilt, which appeared at once from the very re. 
cital of the depoſitions, ſo confounded Hortenſius, 
that he bad nothing to ſay for his Client; who, de. 
ſpairing of all defence, ſubmitted, without expecting 
the ſentence, to a voluntary exile * 

From this account it appears , that of the ſeven 
excellent orations, which now remain on the ſubject 
of this trial, the two firſt only were ſpoken, the 
one called the Divination, the other the firſt action, 
which is nothing more, than a general Preface to 
the whole cauſe: the other five were publiſhed af- 
terwards, as they were prepared and intended to 
be ſpoken, if Verres had made a regular defence: 
for as this was the only cauſe in which Cicero 
had yet been engaged, or ever deſigned to be en- 
gaged as an accuſer, ſo he was willing to leave 
theſe orations as a ſpecimen of his abilities 1n that 
way, and the pattern of a juſt and diligent im- 
peachment of a great and corrupt magiſtrate * 

In the firſt conteſt with Cæcilius he eſtimates 
the damages of the Sicilians at above eight hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ** ; but this was a computa- 
tion at large, before he was diſtinctly informed of 
the facts: for after he had been in Sicily, and ſeen 
what the proofs actually amounted to , he charges 
them at ſomewhat leſs than half that ſam : and 
though the law in theſe caſes gave double damages, 
yet no more ſeems to have been allowed in this 
than the ſingle ſum ; which gave occaſion, as Plu- 
tarch intimates, to a ſuſpicion of ſome corrup- 
tion, or connivance in Cicero, for ſuffering ſo 
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great an abatement of the fine: but if there was 
any abatement at all, it muſt needs have been made 
by the conſent of all parties, out of regard perhaps 
to Verres's ſubmiſſion, and ſhortening the trouble of 
the Proſecutors: for it is certain, that ſo far from 
leaving any imputation of that ſort upon Cicero, 
it highly raiſed the reputation both of his abilities 
and integrity, as of one, whom neither money 
could bribe, nor power terrify from proſecuting 
a public oppreſſor; and the Sicilians ever after 
retained the higheſt ſenſe of his ſervices, and on 
all occaſions teſtified the utmoſt zeal for his perſon 
and intereſts. 

From the concluſion of theſe orations we may 
obſerve, that Cicero's vigor in this cauſe had drawn 
upon him the envy and ill will of the Nobility : 
which was ſo far however from moving him, 
that in open defiance of it he declares, © that 
“ the Nobles were natural enemies to the virtue 
and induſtry of all new men; and, as if they 
« were of another race and ſpecies, could never 
© be reconciled or induced to favor them, by 
© any obſervance or good offices whatſoever: 
that for his part therefore, like many others 
„before him, he would purſue his own courſe, 
„and make his way to the favor of the people, 
„and the honors of the ſtate, by his diligence 
* and faithful ſervices, without regarding the 
* quarrels to which he might expoſe himſelf. — 
That if in this trial the Judges did not anſwer 
the good opinion which he had conceived of 
them, he was reſolved to proſecute, not only 
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„ thoſe who were actually guilty of corruption, 
4 but thoſe too who were privy to it: and if any 
® ſhould be fo audacious, as to attempt by power 
« Or artifice to influence the Bench, and ſkreen 
c the criminal, he would call him to anſwer for 
cc it before the people, and ſhow himſelf more vi- 
* gorous in purſuing him than he had been even 
« jn proſecuting Verres 
But before I diſmiſs the cauſe of Verres, it 
will not be improper to add a ſhort account of 
ſome of his principal crimes, in order to give the 
reader a clearer notion of the uſual method of 
governing Provinces, and explain the grounds of 
thoſe frequent impeachments and 'public trials, 
which he will meet with in the ſequel of this 
Hiſtory , for though few of their Governors ever 
came up to the full meaſure of Verres's iniquity, 
yet the greateſt part were guilty in ſome degree 
of every kind of oppreſſion, with which Verres 
himſelf was charged. This Cicero frequently 1n- 
timates in his pleading, and urges the neceſſity of 
condemning him for the ſake of the example, and 
to prevent ſuch practices from growing too general 
to be controlled“. 
The abies, was divided into four heads; 
1. Of corruption in judging cauſes; 2. Of extor- 
tion in collecting the tithes and revenues of the 
Republic; 3. Of plundering the ſubjects of their 
ſtatues and wrought plate, which was his peculiar 
taſte; 4. Of illegal and tyrannical puniſhments. 
I ſhall give a ſpecimen or two of each from the 
great number that Cicero has collected, which yet, 
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as he tells us, was but a ſmall extract from an 
infinitely greater, of which Verres had been actually 
uilty. | 
: There was not an eſtate in Sicily, of any con- 
ſiderable value, which had been diſpoſed of by 
will for twenty years paſt, where Verres had not 
his emiſſaries at work to find ſome flawin the title, 
or ſome omiſſion in executing the conditions of 
the Teſtator, as a ground of extorting money from 
the Heir. Dio of Haleſa, a man of eminent 
quality , was in quiet poſſeſſion of a great inherit- 
ance , left to him by the will of a relation, who 
had enjoined him to erect certain Statues in the 
ſquare of the City, on the penalty of forfeiting 
the eſtate to the Erycinian Venus. The Statues 
were erected according to the will; yet Verres 
having found ſome little pretence for cavilling , 
ſuborned an obſcure Sicilian, one of his own In- 
formers, to ſue for the eſtate in the name of Ve- 
nus; and when the cauſe was brought before him, 
forced Dio to compound with him ' for about 
nine thouſand pounds, and to yield to him alſo 
a famous breed of mares, with all the valuable 
plate and furniture of his houſe *”. 

Sopater, an eminent Citizen of Haliciæ, had 
been accuſed before the late Prætor C. Sacerdos of 
a capital. crime, of which he was honorably ac- 
quitted : but when Verres ſucceeded to the govern- 
ment, the Proſecutors renewed their charge, and 
brought him to a ſecond trial before their new 
Prætor; to which Sopater , truſting to his inno- 
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cen and the judgment. of Sacerdos , readily ſub. 


" mitted without any apprehenſion of danger. 


After one hearing the cauſe was adjourned , when 
Timarchides, the freedman and principal agent of 
Verres, came to Sopater, and admoniſhed him as 
a friend, not to depend too much on the good- 
neſs of his cauſe and his former abſolution, for 
that his adverſaries had reſolved to offer money 
to the Prætor, who would rather take it for ſa- 
ving, than deſtroying a criminal, and was un- 
willing likewiſe to reverſe the judgment of his 
predeceſſor. Sopater , ſurpriſed at this intima- 
tion, and not knowing what anſwer to make, pro- 
miſed to conſider of it; but declared himſelf un- 
able to advance any large ſum. Upon conſult- 
ing his friends, they all-adviſed him to take the 
hint, and make up the matter; ſo that in a ſecond 
meeting with Timarchides, after alledging his par- 
ticular want of money , he compounded the affair 
for about ſeven hundred pounds, which he paid 
down upon the ſpot . He now took all his 
trouble to be over: but after another hearing, 
the cauſe was ſtill adjourned ; and Timarchides 


came again to let him know, that his accuſers bad 


offered a much larger ſum than what he had 
given, and adviſed him, if he was wiſe, to con- 
ſider well what he had to do. But Sopater, pro- 
voked by a proceeding ſo impudent , had not the 
patience even to hear Timarchides, but flatly told 
him , that they might do what they pleaſed, for 
be was determined to give no more. All his friends 
were of the ſame mind, imagining, that whatever 
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Verres himſelf might intend to do, he would not 
be able to draw the other judges into it, being all 
men of the firſt figure in Syracuſe , who had judged 
the ſame cauſe already with the late Prætor, and 
acquitted Sopater. When the third hearing came 
on, Verres ordered Petilius, a Roman Knight, 

who was one of the Bench, to go and hear a pri- 
vate cauſe, which was appointed for that day, and 
of which he was likewiſe the Judge. Petilius re- 
fuſed, alledging that the reſt of his aſſeſſors 
would be engaged in the preſent trial. But Verres 
declared , that they might all go with him too if 
they pleaſed, for he did not deſire to detain them; 
upon which they all preſently withdrew, ſome to 
fit as Judges, and ſome to ſerve their friends in 
the other cauſe. Minucius, Sopater's advocate, 
ſeeing the Bench thus cleared, took it for granted 
that Verres would not proceed in the trial that 
day, and was going out of the Court along with 
the reſt; when Verres called him back, and or- 
dered him-to enter upon the defence of his Client. 
* Defend him!” ſays he, © before whom? Before 
me *, replies Verres, © if you think me worthy to 
try a paultry Greek and Sicilian. I do not diſpute 
your worthineſs ”, ſays Minucius, “ but wiſh 
only that your Aſeſſors were preſent, who were 
ſo well acquainted with the merits of the cauſe. 
Begin, I tell you“, ſays Verres, for they can- 
not be preſent.” No more can I, ” replied Minucius; 
for Petilins begged of me alſo to go, and fit 
with him upon the other trial.” And when Verres 
with many threats required him to ſtay , be abſo- 
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lutely refuſed to act, ſince the Bench was dif. 
miſſed, and ſo left the Court together with all the 
reſt of Sopater's friends. — This ſomewhat diſcom- 
poſed Verres; but aſter he had been whiſpered 
ſeveral times by his Clerk Timarchides, he com- 
manded Sopater to ſpeak what he had to ſay in 
his own defence. Sopater implored him by all 
the Gods not to proceed to ſentence , till the reſt 
of the Judges could be preſent: but Verres called 
for the witneſſes, and after he had heard one or 
two of them in a ſummary way, without their 
being interrogated by any one, put an end to the 
trial, and condemned the Criminal“. 

Among the various branches of Verres's illegal 
gains, the ſale of offices was a conſiderable article: 
for there was not a Magiſtracy of any kind to be 
diſpoſed of either by lot or a free vote, which he 
did not arbitrarily ſell to the beſt bidder. The 
Prieſthood of Jupiter at Syracuſe was of all others 
the moſt honorable: the method of electing into 
it was to chuſe three by a general vote out of 
three ſeveral claſſes of the Citizens, whoſe names 
were afterwards caſt into an urn, and the firſt of 
them that was drawn out obtained the Prieſthood. 
Verres had ſold it to T heomnaſtus, and procured 
him to be named in the firſt inſtance among the 
three ; but as the remaining part was to be decided 
by lot, people were in great expectation to ſee how 
he would manage that which was not ſo eaſily in 
his power. He commanded therefore in the firſt 
place, that Theomnaſtus ſhould be declared Prieſt |} 
without caſting lots; but when the Syracuſans 
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remonſtrated againſt it as contrary to their religion 
and the law, he called for the law, which order- 
ed, that as many lots ſhould be made, as there 
were perſons nominated, and that he, whoſe 
name came out the firſt, ſhould be the Prieſt. 
He aſked them, How many were nominated ; they 
anſwered , Three; and what more then“, ſays he, 


Lis required by the law, than that three lots 


ſhould be caſt, and one of them drawn out?” 
They anſwered; Nothing: upon which he preſently 
ordered three lots, with Theomnaſtus's name upon 
every one of them, to be caſt into the urn, and 
ſo by drawing out any one, the election was de- 
termined in his favor“. 

The tenth of the corn of all the conquered 
Towns in Sicily belonged to the Romans, as it 
had formerly done to their own Princes, and was 
always gathered in kind and ſent to Rome: but as 
this was not ſufficient for the public uſe , the Præ- 
tors had an appointment alſo of money from the 
treaſury , to purchaſe ſuch farther ſtores as were ne- 
ceſſary for the current year. Now the manner of 
collecting and aſcertaining the quantity of the 
tithes was ſettled by an old law of King Hiero, 
the moſt moderate and equitable of all their an- 
cient Tyrants: but Verres, by a ſtrange ſort of 
edict, ordered, that the owner ſhould pay whatever 
the Collector demanded; but if he exacted more than 
bis due, that he ſhould be liable to a fine of eight 
times the value. By this Edict he threw the 
property, as it were of the Iſland into the power 
of his officers, to whom he had farmed out the 
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tithes; who in virtue of the new law ſeized into 
their hands the whole crop of every Town, and 
obliged the owners to give them whatever ſhare 
of it, or compoſition in-money they thought fit; 
and if. any refuſed, they not only plundered 
them of all their goods, but even tortured their 
perſons, till they had forced them to a compliance“. 
By this means Verres having gathered a ſufficient 
quantity of corn from the very tithes to ſupply 
the full demand of Rome, put the whole money, 
that he had received from the treaſury , into his 
own pocket“, and uſed to brag, that he had 
got enough from this ſingle article to (kreen him 
from any impeachment: and not without reaſon; 
ſince one of his Clerks, who had the management 
of this corn- money, was proved to have got above 
ten thouſand pounds from the very fees which 
were allowed for collecting it. The poor 
Huſbandmen in the mean time, having no remedy, 
were forced to run away from their houſes, and 
deſert the tillage of the ground; ſo that from the 
regiſters, which were punctually kept in every 
Town, of all the occupiers of arable lands in the 
Iſland, it appeared, that during the three years 
government of Verres, above two thirds of the 
whole number had entirely deferted their farms, 
and left their lands uncultivated **. 

Apronius, a man of infamous life and character, 
was the principal farmer of the tithes: who when 
reproached with the cruelty of his exactions, made 
no ſcruple to own, that the chief ſhare of the 
gain was placed to the account of the Prætor. 
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Theſe words were charged upon him in the pre- 
ſence of Verres and the Magiſtrates of Syracuſe 
by one Rubrius, who offered a wager and trial 
upon the proof of them; but Verres, without 
ſhowing any concern or emotion at it, privately 
took care to huſh up the matter, and prevent the 
diſpute from proceeding any farther ”* 

The ſame wager was offered a ſecond time, and 
in the ſame public manner, by one Scandilius, 


who loudly demanded Judges to decide it: to 


which Verres, not being able to appeaſe the cla- 
mor of the man, was forced to conſent, and nam- 
ed them preſently out of his own band, Cornelius 
his Phyſician, Voluſius his Soothſayer, and Valerius 
his Crier; to whom he uſually . all dif- 
putes, in which he had any intereſt. Scandilius 
infiſted to have them named out of the Magiſ- 
trates of Sicily, or that the matter ſhould be re- 
ferred to Rome: but Verres declared, that he 
would not truſt a cauſe in which his own reputation 
was at ſtake, to any but his own friends; and when 
Scandilius refuſed to produce his proofs before 
ſuch arbitrators, Verres condemned him in the 
forfeiture of his wager, Which was forty pounds, 
to Apronius **. 

C. Heius was the principal. Citizen of Meſſana, 
where he lived very ſplendidly in the moſt mag- 
nificent houſe of the city, and ufed to receive all 
the Roman Magiſtrates with great hoſpitality. He 
had a Chapel in his houſe, built by his anceſtors, 
and furniſhed with certain images of the Gods, of 
admirable ſculpture and ineſtimable value. On 
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one ſide ſtood a Cupid of marble , made by Praxi. 
teles : on the other, a Hercules of braſs, by Miron; 
with a little altar before each God, to denote the 
religion and ſanctity of the place. There were 
likewiſe two other figures of braſs of two young 
women, called Canephorz, with baſkets on their 
heads, carrying things proper for ſacrifice after the 
manner of the Athenians, the work of Polycletus. 
Theſe ſtatues were an ornament not only to 
Heius, but to Meſſana itſelf, being known to every 
body at Rome, and conſtantly viſited by all 
ſtrangers, to whom Heius's houſe was always open. 
The Cupid had been borrowed by C. Claudius, 
for the decoration of the Forum in his Edileſhip, 
and was carefully ſent back to Meſſana; but 
Verres, while he was Heius's gueſt, would never 
ſuffer him to reſt, till he had ſtript his Chapel of 
the Gods and the Canephoræ; and to cover the ad 
from an appearance of robbery, forced Heius to 
enter them into his accounts, as if they had been 
ſold to him for fifty pounds; whereas at a public 
auction in Rome, as Cicero ſays, they had known 
one ſingle ſtatue of braſs, of a moderate ſize, ſold a 
| little before for a thouſand **. Verres had ſeev 
likewiſe at Heius's houſe a ſuit of curious Tapeſtry, 
reckoned the beſt in Sicily, being of the kind 
which was called Attalic, richly interwoven with 
gold, this he reſolved alſo to extort from Heius, 
but not till he had ſecured the ſtatues. As ſoon 
therefore as he left Meſſana, he began to urge 
Heius by letters, to ſend him the tapeſtry to Agri 
gentum, for ſome particular ſervice which he 
pretended; 
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n; pretended ; but when he had once got it into his 
ie hands, he never reſtored it“. Now Meſſana, 
re as it is faid above, was the only City of Sicily 


8 that perſevered to the laſt in the intereſt of Verres; - 

ir and at the time of the trial ſent a public teſtimo- 

he nial in his praiſe by a deputation of it's eminent | 
1 Citizens, of which this very Heius was the chief. 
to Yer when he came to be interrogated and croſs- 


ry examined by Cicero, he frankly, declared, that 
all though he was obliged to perform what the 
n. authority of his City had impoſed upon him, yet 
18, that he had been plundered by Verres of his Gods, 


p, which were leſt to him by his Anceſtors, and 
ut which he never would have parted with on any 
er conditions 1 if it had been in his power 
of to keep them“ 

it Verres -bad in his family two brothers of Cili- 
to cia, the one a Painter, the other a Sculptor, on 
en whoſe judgment he chiefly relied in his choTe of 
lic pictures and ſtatues, and all other pieces of art. 
vn They had been forced to fly from their country 
1a for robbing a Temple of Apollo, and were noò em- 
en ployed to hunt out every thing that was curious 
ry, and valuable in Sicily , whether of public or pri- 
nd vate property. Theſe brothers having given 
ith Verres notice of a large ſilver Ewer, belonging to 
us, Pamphilus of Lilybzum, of molt elegant work, 
on made by Bœthus“ - Verres immediately ſent for 
ge it, and ſeized it for his own uſe: and while Pam- 
ri philus was fitting penſive at home, lamenting the 
he loſs of his rich veſſel, the chief ornament of his 
; ide - board, and the pride of his feaſts, another 
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meſſenger came running to him, with orders to 
bring two filver cups alſo, which he was known to 
have, adorned with figures in relief, to be ſhown 
to the Prætor. Pamphilus, for fear of greater 
miſchief, took up his cups and carried them away 
himſelf ; hen he came to the palace, Verres hap- 
pened to be aſleep, but the brothers were walking 
in the Hall, and waiting to receive him; who, as 
ſoon as they ſaw him, aſked for the cups, which 
he accordingly produced. They commended the 
work; whilſt he with a ſorrowful face began to 
complain, that if they took his cups from him, he 
| ſhould have nothing of any value left in his houſe. 
The brothers, ſeeing his concern, aſked how much 
he would give to preſerve them; in a word, they 
demanded forty crowns; he offered twenty: but 
while they were debating, Verres awaked and called 
for the cups; which being preſently ſhown to 
him, the brothers took occaſion to obſerve, that 
they did not anſwer to the account that had been 
given of them, and were but of paultry work, 
not fit to be ſeen among his plate; to whoſe 
authority Verres readily ſubmitted, and ſo Pam- 
philus ſaved his cups 

In the City of Tiodaris there was a celebrated 
Image of Mercury, which had been reſtored to 
them from Carthage by Scipio, and was worſhip— 
ped by the people with ſingular devotion, and an 
annual Feſtival. This ſtatue Verres reſolved to 
have, and commanded the chief Magiſtrate, So- 
pater, to ſee it taken down and conveyed to Nes 
ſana, But the people were ſo inflamed and muti- 
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nous upon it, that Verres did not perſiſt in his de- 
mand at that time; but when he was leaving the 


place, renewed his orders to Sopater, with ſevere 
threats, to ſee his command executed. Sopater 
propoſed the matter to the Senate, who univerſally 
proteſted againſt it: in ſhort Verres returned to 
the Town, and inquired for the ſtatue ; but was 
told by Sopater, that the Senate would not ſuffer 
it to be taken down, and had made it capital for 
any one to meddle with it without their orders. 


Do not tell me,” ſays Verres, * of your Senate 


and your orders; if you do not preſently deliver 
the ſtatue, you ſhall be fcourged to death with 
rods.” Sopater with tears moved the affair again 
to the Senate, and related the Prætor's threats; 
but in vain; they broke up in diſorder, without 


giving any anſwer. This was reported by Sopater 


to Verres, who was fitting in his Tribunal: it 
was the midſt of winter, the weather extremely 
cold, and it rained very heavily, when Verres 
ordered Sopater to be ſtripped and: carried into 
the market* place, and there to be tied upon an 
Equeſtrian ſtatue of C. Marcellus, and expoſed 


naked as he was, to the rain and the cold, and 


ſtretched in a kind of torture upon the brazen 
horſe; where he muſt neceſſarily have periſhed, 
if the people of the Town, out of compaſſion to 
him, had not forced their Senate to grant the 
Mercury to Verres *' 

Young Antiochus, King of Syria, having been 
at Rome to claim the Kingdom of Egypt in right 
of his non. paſſed through Sicily at this time 
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on his return home, and came to Syracuſe ; where 
Verres, who knew, that he had a great treaſure 


with him, received him with a particular civility; 


made him large preſents of wine, and all refreſh. 
ments for his table, and entertained him moſt 
magnificently at ſupper. The King, pleaſed with 
this compliment, invited Verres in his turn to ſu 

with him; when his ſide- board was dreſſed out 
in a royal manner with his richeſt plate, and many 
veſſels of ſolid gold ſet with precious ſtones; 


among which there was a large Jug for wine, 


made out of one entire gem, with a handle of 
gold to it. Verres greedily ſurveyed and admired 
every piece; and the King rejoiced to ſee the 
Roman Pritor ſo well ſatisfied with his entertain- 
ment. The next morning Verres ſent to the King 
to borrow ſome of his choiceſt veſſels, and par- 
ticularly the Jug, for the ſake of ſhowing them, 
as he pretended, to his own workmen; all which 
the King, having no ſuſpicion of him, readily 
fent. But beſides theſe veſſels of domeſtic uſe, 
the King had brought with him a large Candle- 
ſtick, or Branch for ſeveral lights, of ineſtimable 
value, all made of precious ſtones, and adorned 


with the richeſt jewels, which he had deſigned for 


an offering to Jupiter Capitolinus; but finding the 
repairs of the Capitol not finiſhed, and no place 
yet ready for the reception of his offering, he 
reſolved to carry it back without ſhowing it to 
any body, that the beauty of it might be new and 
the more ſurpriſing, when it came to be firſt ſeen 


in that Temple. Verres having got intelligence 
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of this Candleſtick, ſent again to the King, to beg 
by all means: that he would favor him with a fight 
of it, promiſing that he would not ſuffer any one 
elſe to ſee it. 'The king ſent it preſently by his 
ſervants, who after they had uncovered and ſhown 
it to Verres, expected to carry it back with them 
to the King; but Verres declared, that he could 
not ſufficiently admire the beauty of the work, 


and muſt have more time to contemplate it; and 


obliged them therefore to go away and leave it 
with him. Several days paſſed, and the King 
heard nothing from Verres; ſo that he thought 
proper to remind him by a civil meſſage of ſend- 
ing back the veſſels: but Verres ordered the ſer- 
vants to call again ſome other time. In ſhort, 
after a ſecond meſſage with no better ſucceſs, the 
King was forced to ſpeak to Verres himſelf: upon 
which Verres earneſtly entreated him to make him 


a preſent. of the Candleſtick. The King affirmed 


it to be impoſſible , on the account of his vow to 
Jupiter, to which many nations were witneſſes. 
Verres then began to drop ſome threats; but find- 
ing them of no more effect than his entreaties, he 
commanded the King to depart inſtantly out of his 
Province; declaring, that he had received intel- 
ligence of certain Pirates, who were coming from 


his Kingdom to invade Sicily. The poor King 


finding himſelf thus abuſed and robbed of his trea- 
ſure, went into the great ſquare of the City, and 
in a public aſſembly of the people, calling upon 
the Gods and men to bear teſtimony to the injury', 
made a ſolemn dedication to Jupiter of the Candle- 
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ſtick, which he had vowed and deſigned for the 
Capitol , and which Verres had forcibly — 
from him 

When any veſſel, richly Aden, happened to 
arrive in the ports of Sicily, it was generally ſeiz- 
ed by his ſpies and informers, on pretence of it's 
coming from Spain, and being filled with Serto- 
rius's ſoldiers: and when the Commanders exbi. 
bited their bills of lading, with a ſample of their 
goods, to prove ' themſelves to be fair traders, 
who came from different quarters of the world, 
ſome producing Tyrian purple, others Arabian ſpi- 
ces, ſome jewels and precious ſtones, others Greek 
wines, and Afiatic ſlaves; the very proof, by which 
they hoped to ſave themſelves, was their certain 
ruin: Verres declared their goods to have been ac- 
quired by piracy, and ſeizing the ſhips with their 
cargoes to his own uſe, committed the whole crew 
to priſon, though the greateſt part of them per- 
haps were Roman Citizens. There was a famous 
dungeon at Syracuſe, called the Latomiæ, of a 
vaſt and horrible depth, dug out of a ſolid rock, 
which having originally been a quarry of ſtone, was 
converted to a priſon by Dionyſius the Tyrant. 
Here Verres kept great numbers of Roman Citizens 
in chains, whom he had firſt injured to a degree 
that made it neceſſary to deſtroy them; whence 
few or none ever ſaw the light again, but were 
commonly ſtrangled by his orders * 

One Gavius however, a Roman Steinen of the 
Town of Coſa, happened to eſcape from this 
dreadful place, and run away to Meſſana; where 
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fancying himſelf out of danger, and being ready 
to embark for Italy, he began to talk of the inju- 
ries which he had received, and of going ſtraight 
to Rome, where Verres ſhould be ſure to hear of 
him. But he might as well have ſaid the words 
in the Prætor's Palace as at Meſſana; for he was 
preſently ſeized and ſecured till Verres's arrival, 
who coming thither ſoon after, condemned him as 
a ſpy of the fugitives, firſt to be ſcourged in the 
market- place, and then nailed to a croſs erected 
for the purpoſe on a conſpicuous part of the ſhore, 
and looking towards Italy, that the poor wretch 
might have the additional miſery of ſuffering that 
cruel death in fight as it were of his home. 
The coaſts of Sicily being much inveſted by 
Pirates, it was the cuſtom of all Prætors to fit out 
a fleet every year, for the protection of it's trade 
and navigation. This fleet was provided by a 
contribution of the maritime Towns, each of which 
uſually furniſhed a ſhip, with a certain number of 
men and proviſions: but Verres for a valuable 
conſideration ſometimes remitted the ſhip , and 
always diſcharged as many of the men as were 
able to pay for it. A fleet however was equipped 
of feven ſhips; but for ſhow rather than ſervice, 
without their complement either of men or ſtores, 
and wholly unfit to act againſt an enemy; and 
the command of it was given by him, not to his 
OQuzſtor, or one of his Lieutenants, as it was uſual, 
but to Cleomenes a Syracuſian, whoſe wife was 
his miſtreſs, that he might enjoy her company the 
more freely at home, while the huſband was 
H 4 
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employed abroad. For inſtead of ſpending the Sum. 
mer, as other Governors. uſed to do, in a progreſs 
through his province, he quitted the palace of 
Syracuſe, and retired to a little Iſland adjoining to 
the City, to lodge in tents, or rich pavilians , 
pitched cloſe by the fountain of Axetbuſa ; Where 
forbidding the approach of men or buſineſs to 
diſturb bim , be paſſed; two of the hot months in 
the company of his favorite women, in all the 
delicacy of pleaſpre that art and luxury could 
invent * 

The flect in the mean time ſailed out of "wang 
cuſe in great pomp , and faluted Verres and his 
company as it paſſed; when the Roman Prætor, 
fays Cicero, who had not been ſeen before for 
many days, ſhowed himſelf at laſt to the ſailors, 
Randing on the ſhore in flippers, with a purple 
cloak and veſt flowing down on his heels, and 
leaning on the ſhoulder of a girl, to view this 
formidable ſquadron *':” which, inſtead of ſcouring 
the ſeas, ſailed no farther after ſeveral days, than 
into the port of Pachynus. Here, as they lay peace- 
ably at anchor, they were meg Ai with an 
account of a number of Pirate Frigates, lying in 
another harbour very near to them: upon which 
the admiral Cleomenes cut his cables in a great 
fright, and with all the ſail that he could make, 
| fled away towards Pelorus, and eſcaped to land: 
the reſt of the ſhips followed him as faſt as they 
could; but two of them, which ſailed the ſloweſt, 
were taken by the Pirates, and one of the Captains 
killed ; the other Captains quitted their ſhips , as 


— 
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Cleomenes had done, and got ſafe to land. The 
Pirates finding the ſhips deſerted, ſet fire to them 
all that evening, and the next day failed boldly 
inta the port of Syracuſe, which reached into the 
very heart of the Town; where after they had 
ſatisfied their curioſity , and filled the City with a 
general terror, they ſailed out again at leifure, and 
in good order, in a kind of triumph over Verres 
and the authority of Rome. 

The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuſe 
inſulted by Pirates, made a great noiſe through all 
Sicily. The Captains, in excuſe of themſelves, 
were forced to tell the truth; that their ſhips were 
ſcandalouſly unprovided both with men and ſtores, 
and in no condition to face an enemy; each of 
them relating how many of their ſailors had been 
- diſcharged by Verres's particular orders, on whom 
the whole blame was juſtly laid. When this came 
to his ears, he ſent for the Captains, and after 
threatening them very ſeverely for talking in that 
manner, forced them to declare, and to teſtify it 
alſo in writing, that every one of their ſhips had 
its full complement of all things neceſſary : but 
finding aſter all, that there was no way of ſtifling 
the clamor, and that it would neceſſarily reach to 
Rome, he reſolved for the extenuation of his own 
crime to ſacrifice the poor Captains ; and put them 
all to death, except the Admiral Cleomenes, the 
moſt criminal of them all, and at his requeſt the 
Commander alſo of his ſhip. In conſequence of 
this reſolution, the four remaining Captains, after 


fourteen days from the action, when they ſuſpected 
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no danger, were arreſted and clapt into irons, 
They were all young men of the principal fa. 
milies of Sicily, ſome of them the only ſons of 
aged parents, who came preſently in great conſter- 
nation to Syracuſe, to ſolicit the Prætor for their 
pardon. But Verres was inexorable ; and having 
thrown them 1nto his dungeon, where no body was 
ſuffered to ſpeak with them, condemned them to 
loſe their heads; whilſt all the ſervice that their 
unhappy parents could do for them, was to bribe 
the executioner to diſpatch them with one ſtroke, 
inſtead of more, which he brutally refuſed to do, 
unleſs he was paid for it, and to purchaſe of 
Timarchides the liberty of giving them burial **. 

| It happened however before this loſs of the 
fleet, that a ſingle Pirate ſhip was taken by Verres's 
Lientenants, and brought into Syracuſe, - which 
proved to be a very rich prize, and had on board 
a great number of handſome young fellows. There 
Was a band of muſicians among them, whom Ver- 
res ſent away to Rome a preſent to a friend; and 
the reſt, who had either youth or beauty, or (kill 
in any art, were diſtributed to his Clerks and de- 
pendents, to be kept for his uſe; but the few who 
were old and deformed, were committed to the 

dungeon and reſerved for | puniſhment **. The 
Captain of theſe Pirates had long been a terror to 
the Sicilians; ſo that they were all eager to ſee his 
perſon, and to feed their eyes with his-execution : 
but being rich, he found means to redeem his head, 
and was careſully kept out of ſight, and conveyed 
to ſome private cuſtody, till Verres could make 
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the beſt market of him. The people in the mean 


time grew impatient and clamorous for the death 
of the Pirates, whom all other Prætors uſed to 
execute as ſoon as taken; and knowing the num- 
ber of them to be great, could not be ſatisfied 
with the few old and decrepit, whom Verres wil 
lingly ſacrified to their reſentment, He took this 
opportunity therefore to clear the dungeon of 
thoſe Roman Citizens, whom he had reſerved for 
ſuch an occaſion, and now brought out to execu- 
tion as a part of the Piratical crew; but to pre- 
vent the imprecations and cries, which Citizens 
uſed to make of their being free Romans, and to 
hinder their being known alſo to any other Citi- 
zens there preſent, he produced them all with 
their heads and faces ſo muffled up, that they 
could neither be heard or ſeen, and in that cruel 
manner deſtroyed great numbers of innocent men“. 


But to finiſh at laſt this whole ſtory of Verres: 


After he had lived many years in a miſerable exile, 


forgotten and deſerted by all his friends, he is faid 
to have been relieved by the generoſity of Ci- 
cero **; yet was proſcribed and murdered after 
all by Marc Anthony , for the ſake of his fine ſtatues 
and Corinthian veſſels, which he refuſed to part 
with **: happy only, as Lactantius ſays, before 
his death, to have ſeen the more deplorable end 
of his old enemy and accuſer Cicero 
But neither the condemnation of this criminal , 

nor the conceſſions already made by the Senate, 
were able to pacify the diſcontents of the people: 
they demanded ſtill, as loudly as ever, the reſto- 
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ration of the Tribunician power, and the right of 
judicature to the Equeſtrian order; till aſter various 
conteſts and tumults, excited annually on that 
account by the Tribunes, they were bratified this 
year in them both; in the firſt by Pompey the 
Conſul, in the ſecond by L. Cotta the Prætor “. 
The Tribunes were ſtrenuouſly aſſiſted in all this 
ſtruggle by J. Cæſar , and as ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed by all who wiſhed well to the tranquillity 
of the City : for long experience had ſhown , that 
they had always been, not only the chief di- 
turbers of the public peace, by the abuſe of their 
extravagant power; but the conſtant tools of all 
the ambitious, who had any deſigns of advan- 
cing themſelves above the laws“: for by cor. 
rapting one or more of the Tribunes, which they 
were ſure to effect by paying their full price, they 
could either obtain from the people whatever 
they wanted , or obſtruct at leaſt whatever ſhould 
be attempted againſt them; ſo that this act was 
generally diſliked by the better ſort , and gave a 
ſuſpicion of no good intentions in Pompey; who 
to remove all jealouſies againſt him on this, or 
any other account, voluntarily took an oath, that 
on the expiration of his Conſulſhip he would accept 
no public command or government , but content 
himſelf with the condition of a private Senator“. 

Plutarch ſpeaks of this act, as the effect of 
Pompey's gratitude to the people for the extraor- 
dinary honors which they had heaped upon him; 
but Cicero makes the beſt excuſe for it after Pom- 
pey's death, which the thing itſelf would bear, 
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by obſerving, that a Stateſman muſt always 
conſider not only what is beſt, but what is ne- 
ceſſary to the times; that Pompey well knew the 
impatience of the people; and that they would not 
bear the loſs of the Tribunician power much longer; 
and it was the, part therefore of a good Citizen, 
not to leave to a bad one the credit of doing what 
was too popular to be withſtood ***. But what- 
ever were Pompey's views in the reſtitution of this 
power, whether he wanted the {kill or the incli- 
nation to apply it to any bad purpoſe, it is certain, 
that he had cauſe to repent of it afterwards, when 
Cæſar, who had a better head with a worſe heart, 
took the advantage of 1t to his ruin; and by the 
help of the Tribunes was ſupplied both with the 
power and the pretext for overraramy the Re- 
public“ 

As to the other diſpute , about reſtoring the 


right of judging to the Knights, it was thought the 


beſt way of correcting the inſolence of the Nobles, 
to ſubject them to the judicature of an inferior 
order, who from a natural jealouſy and envy towards 
them, would be ſure to puniſh their oppreſſions 


with proper ſeverity. It was ended however at 


laſt by a compromiſe, and a new law was prepared 
by common conſent, to veſt his power jointly in 
the Senators and the Knights; from each of which 
orders a certain number was to be drawn annually 
by lot, to fit in judgment together with the Præ- 
tor upon all cauſes *** 

But for the more effectual cure of that general 
licence and corruption of morals, which had 
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infected all orders, another remedy was alſo provid- 
ed this year, an election of Cenſors: it ought 
regularly to have been made every five years, but 
had now been intermitted from the time of Sylla 
for about ſeventeen. Theſe Cenſors were the guardi- 
ans of the diſcipline and manners of the City““, 
and had a power of puniſh vice and immorality by 
ſome mark of infamy in all ranks of ren, from 
the higheſt to the loweſt. The perſons now choſen 
| were L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus; both of them 
mentioned by Cicero as his particular acquaintance, 
and the laſt as his intimate friend“. Their au— 
thority, after ſo long an intermiſſion, was exer- 
ciſed with that ſeverity which the libertiniſm of 
the times required; for they expelled above ſixty- 
four from the Senate for notorious immoralities, 
the greateſt part for the deteſtable practice of taking 
money for judging cauſes ***, and among them 
C. Antonius, the uncle of the Triumvir, ſub- 
ſcribing their reaſons for it , that he had plundered 
the allies, declined a trial , mortgaged his lands, 
and was not maſter of his eſtate : yet this very 
Antonius was elected Edile and Prætor ſoon after 
in his proper courſe, and within (ix years advan- 
ced to the Conſulſhip : which confirms what Cicero 
ſays of this Cenſorian animadverſion , that it was 
become merely nominal, and had no other effect, 
than of putting a man to the bluſh **7. 

From the impeachment of Verres , Cicero en- 
| tered upon the Xdileſhip, and in one of his ſpeeches 
gives a ſhort account of the duty of it: © I am 
now choſen Edile, ſays he, and am ſenſible 
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of what is committed to me by the Roman peo- 
« ple: I am to exhibit with the greateſt ſolemnity 
« the moſt ſacred ſports to Ceres, Liber, and 
„Libera; am to appeaſe and conciliate the mo- 
« ther Flora to the people and city of Rome by 
« the celebration of the public games; am to fur- 
« niſh out thoſe ancient ſhows, the firſt which were 
* called Roman, with all poſſible dignity and 
„Religion, in honor of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
« am to take care alſo of all the ſacred Xdifices, 
© and indeed of the whole City, &c. . The 
people were paſſionately fond of all theſe games 
and diverſions; and the public allowance for them 
being but ſmall, according to the frugality of the 
old Republic, the Xdiles ſupplied the reſt at their 
own coſt, and were often ruined by it. For every 
part of the Empire was ranſacked for what was rare 
and curious to adorn the ſplendor of their ſhows; 
the Forum, in which they were exhibited , was 
uſually beautified with porticoes built for the pure 
poſe, and filled with the choiceſt ſtatues and pictures 
which Rome and Italy afforded. Cicero reproaches 
Appius for draining Greece and the Iſlands of all 
their furniture of this kind for the ornament of his 
Edileſhip ““: and Verres is ſaid to have ſupplied 
his friends Hortenſius and Metellus with all the 
fine ſtatues of which he had plundered the Pro- 
vinces . ; 

Several of the greateſt men of Cicero's time had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by an extraordinary ex- 
penſe and magnificence in this magiſtracy; Lu- 
callus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortenſius , and 
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C. Antonius; who, though expelled ſo lately from 
the Senate, entertained the City this year with 
ſtage:plays, whoſe ſcenes were covered with ſilver; 


in which he was followed afterwards by Murena **: 


yet J. Cæſar outdid them all; and in the ſport 
exhibited for his Father's Funeral , made the whole 
furniture of the Theatre of ſolid filver, ſo that wild 
beaſts were then firſt ſeen to tread on that metal“ 
but the exceſs of his expenſe was but in proportion 
to the excels of his ambition; for the reſt were 
only purchaſing the Conſulſhip, he the Empire. 


Cicero took the middle way , and obſerved the 


rule which he preſcribed afterwards to his ſon, of 
an expenſe agreeable to his circumſtances ***,; ſo as 
neither to hurt his character by a ſordid illiberal. 
ity, nor his fortunes by a vain oftentation of 


. magnificence; ſince the one, by making a man 
odious, deprives him of the power of doing 


good; the other, by making him neceſſitous, 
puts him under the temptation of doing ill: thus 
Mamercus, by declining the Edileſhip through 
frugality, loſt the Conſulſhip '*': and Cæſar, by 
his prodigality , was forced to repair his own ruin 
by ruining the Republic. | 1 

But Cicero's popularity was built on a more 
ſolid foundation, the affection of his Citizens, from 
a ſenſe of his merit and ſervices; yet in com- 
pliance with the cuſtom and humor. of the City, 
he furniſhed the three ſolemn ſhows above- 
mentioned, to the entire ſatisfaction of the people: 
an expenſe which he calls little, in reſpect of the 
great honors which he had received from them“ 

| The 
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The Sicilians, during his Edileſhip, gave him 


effectual proofs of their gratitude, by ſupplying 


him largely with all manner of proviſions, which 
their iſland afforded, for the uſe of his table and- 
the public feaſts , which he was obliged to provide 
in this magiſtracy : but inſtead of making any 
private advantage of their liberality, he applied 


the whole to the benefit of the poor; and by the 
help of this extraordinary ſupply contrived to reduce 


the price of victuals in the Markets | 
Hortenſius was one of the Conſuls of this 
year; which produced nothing memorable but the 


dedication of the Capitol by Q Lutatius Catulus. | 


It had been burnt dowa in Sylla's time, who under- 
took the care of rebuilding it, but did not. live 


to ſee it finiſhed ; which he lamented in his laſt ill - 


neſs, as the only thing wanting to complete his 
ſelicity **'*. By his death that charge fell to Ca- 
tulus, as being Conſul at the time, whodedicated 
it this ſummer with great pomp and ſolemnity, 
and had the honor to have his name inſcribed on 
the front. 

On the occaſion of this Feſtival , be is ſaid to 
have introduced ſome inſtances of luxury not 
known before in Rome, of covering the area, in 
which the people ſat, with a purple veil imitating 
the color of the ſky , and defending from the 
injuries of it; and of gilding the tiles of this 
noble fabric, Which were made of copper: for 
though the cielings of Temples had before been 
lomerimes gilt, yet this was the firſt uſe of gold 


en the outſide of any building. Thus the 
Vol. I. ' 
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Capitol, like all ancient ſtructures , roſe the more 
beautiful from it's ruins ; which gave Cicero an 
opportunity of paying a particular compliment to 
Catulus in Verres's trial, where he was one of the 
Judges : for Verres having intercepted , as it is ſaid 
above, the rich Candleſtick of King Antiochus, 
which was deſigned for the Capitol, Cicero after he 
had charged him with it, takes occaſion to ſay, 
* I addreſs myſelf here to you, Catulus, for I am 
* ſpeaking of your noble and beautiful monu- 
ment: it is your part to ſhow not only the 
* ſeverity of a judge, but the animoſity of an 
** accuſer. Your honor is united with that of 
this Temple, and, by the favor of the Senate 
* and people of Rome, your name 1s conſecrated 
* with it to all poſterity : it muſt be your care 
therefore that the Capitol, as it is now reſtored 
* more ſplendidly, may be furniſhed alſo more 
* richly than it was before: as if the fire had 
been ſent on purpoſe from heaven, not to de- 
* ſtroy the Temple of Jupiter, but to require 
* from us one more ſhining and magnificent than 
the former 

In this year Cicero is ſu ppoſed to have defended 
Fonteius and Cæcina. Fonteius had been Prætor 
of the Narboneſe Gaul for three years, and was 
afterwards accuſed by the people of the Province 
and one of their Princes, laduciomarus, of great 
oppreſſion and exactions in his government, and 
eſpecially of impoſing an arbitrary tax on the expor- 
tation of their wines. There were two hearings 


in the cauſe , yet but one ſpeech of Ciceros 
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remaining, and that ſo imperfect, that we cart 
hardly form a judgment either of the merit, or 
the iſſue of it. Cicero allows the charge of the 
wines to be a heavy one, if true; and by his 
method of defence one would ſuſpe& it to be ſo, 
ſince his pains are chiefly employed in exciting an 
averſion to the accuſers, and a compaſſion to the 
criminal. For, to deſtroy the credit of the wit- 
neſſes, he repreſents the whole nation, © as a 


drunken, impious , faithleſs people, natural. 


enemies to all religion, without any notion of 


the ſanctity of an oath, and pollutiog the altars 


of their Gods with human ſacrifices: and what 
faith, what piety, © ſays he, can you imagine to 
* be in thoſe, who think that the Gods are to be 
* appeaſed by cruelty and human blood ? ” 
And to raiſe at laſt the pity of the Judges, he urges 
in a pathetic peroration, the interceſſion and tears 
of Fonteius's ſiſter, one of the Veſtal virgins, who 
was then preſent; oppoſing , the piety and prayers 
of this holy ſuppliant, to the barbarity and perjuries 
of the impious Gauls ; and admoniſhing the Bench 
of the danger and arrogance of lighting the ſuit 
of one, whoſe petitions, if the Gods ſhould reject, 
they themſelves muſt all be undone, &c. ***. 5 
The cauſe of Cacina was about the right of 
ſueceſſion to a private eſtate, which depended 
on a ſubtile point of law, ariſing from the 
interpretation of the Prætor's interdi& : it ſhows 
however, his exact knowledge and {kill in the civil 
law , ad that his public character and employ- 
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ment gave no interruption to his uſual diligence 
in pleadivg cauſes. 

After the expiration of his Edileſhip he loſt 
his Couſin Lucius Cicero, the late companion of 
his zourney to Sicily ; whoſe death he laments 
with all the marks of a tender affection , in the 
following letter to Atticus. 

** You, who of all men know me the beſt, will 
, eaſily conceive how much I have been afflicted, 
6 and what a loſs I have ſuſtained both in my 

1 public and domeſtic life: for in him I had every 
2 thing which could be agreeable to a man, from 
* the obliging temper and behaviour of another, 
« I make no doubt therefore, but that you alſo 
< are affected with it, not only for the ſhare 
Which you bear in my grief, but for your own 
* loſs of a relation and a friend, accompliſhed 
with every virtue; who loved you, as well 
* from his own inclination , as of what he uſed | 
to hear of you from me, &. | 
What made his kinſman's death the more un- | 
lucky to him at this juncture was the want of his 
help in making intereſt for the Prætorſhip, for 
which he now offered himſelf a candidate, after 
the uſual interval of two years *, from the time 


* 


of his being choſen Ædile: but the City was in 
ſuch a ferment all this ſummer, that there was like 
to be no election at all: the occaſion of it aroſe 
from the publication of ſome new laws , which were 
utterly diſliked and fiercely oppoſed by the Senate. 6 
The firſt of them was propoſed in favor of Pompey a 
by A. Gabinius, one of the Tribunes, as a teſtimony 
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of their gratitude, and the firſt fruits as it were of 
that power which he had reſtored to them. It 
was to grant him an extraordinary commiſſion for 
quelling the Pirates, who infeſted the coaſts and 
navigation of the Mediterranean, to the diſgrace 
of the Empire, and the ruin of all commerce ***; 
by which an abſolute command was conferred upon 
him through all the Provinces bordering on that ſea, 
as far as fifty miles within land. Theſe' Pirates 
were grown ſo ſtrong, and ſo audacious , that they 
had taken ſeveral Roman Magiſtrates and Ambaſ- 
ſadors priſoners, made ſome ſucceſsful deſcents on 
Italy itſelf, and burnt the navy of Rome in the very 
port of Oſtia d'. Yet the grant of a power fe 


exorbitant and unknown to the laws was ſtrenuouſty 


oppoſed by Catulus, Hortenſius, and all the other 
chiefs of the Senate, as dangerous to the public 
liberty , nor fit to be intruſted to any ſingle per. 
ſon : they alledged , © That thefe unuſual grants 
* were the cauſe of all the miſery that the Re- 
public had ſuffered from the Proſcriptions of 
Marius and Sylla , who , by a perpetual ſuccef- 
ſion of extraordinary commands, were made 
too great to be controled by the authority of 
the laws ; that though the ſame abuſe of power 
was not to be apprehended from Pompey , yet 
the thing itſelf was pernicious, and contrary to 
the conſtitution of Rome; that the equality of 
a Democracy required, that the public honors 
* ſhould be ſhared alike by all who were' worthy 
of them ; that there was no other way to make 
men worthy , and to furniſh the City with a 
* 
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% number and choice of experienced: commanders : 
and if, as it was ſaid by ſome, there were 
really none at, that time fit to command but 
|. Pompey, the true reaſon was, becauſe they 
*# ould ſuffer none to command but Pompey **. ” 
Al the friends of Lucullus were particularly active 
in the oppoſition ; apprehending , that this new 
commiſſion would encroach upon his Province 
and command in the Mithridatic, war: fo that 
Gabinius, to turn che popular clamor on that ſide, 
got a plan of the magnificent Palace, which 
Lucullus was building, painted upon a banner, 
and carried about the ſtreets. by his mob; to 
intimate, that he was making all that expenſe out 
of the ſpoils of the Republic . 
Caatulus, in ſpeaking to the people againſt this 
2s A of them, © If every thing muſt 
needs be committed to Pompey , what they would 
do if any accident ſhould befal him? Upon which, 
as Cicero ſays, he reaped the juſt fruit of his 
virtue, when they all cried out with one voice, 
that their dependence would then be upon him“ 
Pompey himſelf, who was naturally a great 
diſſembler , affected not only an indifference, but 
a diſlike to the employment, and begged of the 
people to confer it on ſome body elſe; and after 
all the fatigues which he had undergone in their 
ſervice, to give him leave to retire to the care of his 
domeſtic affairs, and ſpare him the trouble and 
odium of ſo invidious a commiſſion *'*, But this 
ſeeming ſelf-denial gave a handle only to his friends 
to extol his modeſty and integrity the more 
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effectually; and ſince there had been a precedent 
for the law a few years before, in favor of a man 
much inferior both in merit and intereſt, M. An- 
tonius , it was carried againſt the united authority 
of all the Magiſtrates, but with the generalinclination 


of the people: when from the greateſt ſcarcity 


of proviſions which had been known for a long 


time in Rome, the credit of Pompey's name ſunk 
the price of them at once, as if plenty had been 
actually reſtored ***. But though the Senate could 
not hinder the law, yet they had their revenge on 
Gabinius, the author of it, by preventing his 
being choſen one of Pompey's Lieutenants, which 
was what he chiefly aimed at, and what Pompey 
himſelf ſolicited '** : though Pompey probably 
made him amends for it in ſome other way; ſince, 
as Cicero ſays, he was ſo neceſſitous at this time, 
and ſo profligate , that, if he had not carried his 
law, he muſt have turned Pirate himſelt . 
Pompey had a fleet of five hundred ſail allowed 
for this expedition , with twenty four Lieutenants 
choſen out of the Senate; whom he diſtributed 
ſo ſkilfully through the ſeveral ſtations of the 
Mediterranean, that in leſs than fifty days he 
drove the Pirates out of all their lurking holes, and 
in four months put an end to the whole war : for 
he did not prepare for it till the end of winter , ſet 
out upon it in the beginning of ſpring, and finiſhed 
it in the middle of ſummer ***. ” 

A ſecond law was publiſhed by L. Ocho. for 
the aſſignment of diſtinct ſeats in the Theatres to 
the Equeſtrian order , who uſed before to {it 
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promiſcuouſly with the populace : but by this ſw 
fourteen rows of benches, next to thoſe of the 
Senators, were to be appropriated to their uſe; by 
which he ſecured to them , as Cicero ſays, both 
their dignity and their pleaſure ***. The Senate 
obtained the ſame privilege of ſeparate ſeats about 
a hundred years before, in the Conſulſhip of 
Scipio Africanus, which highly diſguſted the 
- people, and gave occaſion, ſays Livy, as all 
innovations are apt to do, to much debate and 
cenſure : for many of the wiſer ſort condemned all 
ſuch diſtinctions in a free City, as dangerous to the 
public peace: and Scipio himſelf afterwards repented, 
and blamed himſelf for ſuffering it ***. Otho's law, 
we may imagine, gave ſtill greater offence, as it 
was a greater affront to the people, to be removed 
yet farther from what of all things they were 
fondeſt of, the ſight of plays and ſhows : it was 
carried however by the authority of the Tribune, 
and is frequently referred to by the Claſſic writers, 
as an act very memorable, and“ what made 
much noiſe in it's time. 

C. Cornelius alſo, another Tribune, was puſhing 
forward a third law, of a graver kind, to prohibit 
bribery in elections by the ſanction of the ſevereſt 
penalties: the rigor of it highly diſpleaſed the Senate, 
whoſe warm oppoſition raiſed great diſorders in 
the City, ſo that all other buſineſs was interrupted, 
the elections of magiſtrates adjourned, and the 
Conſuls forced to have a guard. The matter how- 
ever, was compounded , by moderating the ſeverity 
of the penalties in a new law offered by the 
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Conſuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, and 
enacted in proper form under the title of the Cal- 
purnian law, from the name of the Conſul C. Cal- 
purnius Piſo . Cicero ſpeaks of it ſtill as rigor- 
ouſly drawn ***, for beſides a pecuniary fine, it 
rendered the guilty incapable of any public office 
or place in the Senate. This Cornelius ſeems to 
have been a brave and honeſt Tribune, though 
ſomewhat too fierce and impetuous in aſſerting the 
rights of the Citizens ; he publiſhed another law, 
to prohibit any man's being abſolved from the 
obligation of the laws, except by the authority of 
the people; which, though a part of the old 
conſtitution, had long been uſurped by the Senate, 
who diſpenſed with the laws by their own decrees, 
and thoſe often made clandeſtinely , when a few 
only were privy to them. The Senate being reſolved 
not to part with ſo valuable a privilege , prevailed 
with another Tribune to inhibit the publication of 
it, when it came to be read; upon which Corne- 
lius took the book from the Clerk, and read it 
himſelf. This was irregular , and much inveigh- 
ed againſt, as a violation of the rights of the Tribu- 
nate; ſo that Cornelius was once more forced to 
compound the matter by a milder law, forbidding 
the Senate to paſs any ſuch decrees, unleſs when rwo 
hundred Senators were preſent '**. Theſe diſtur- 
bances however proved the occaſion of an unex- 
peed honor to Cicero, by giving him a more 
ample aud public teſtimony of the people's affec- 
tion; for in three different aſſemblies convened for 
the choice of Prxtors , two of which were diſſolved 
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to than by lot; and it fell to Cicero's to fit upon 
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without effect, he was declared every time the firſt 
Prztor , by the ſuffrages of all the Centuries ***, 
The Prætor was a magiſtrate next in dignity to 
the Conſuls , created originally as a colleague or 
aſſiſtant to them in the adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
and to ſupply their place alſo in abſence . At 
firſt there was but one; but as the dominion and 
affairs of the Republic increaſed , ſo the number of 
Prætors was gradually enlarged from one to eight, 
They were choſen not as the inferior magiſtrates, 
by the people voting in their Tribes, but in their 
Centuries as the Conſuls and Cenſors alſo were. In 
the firſt method, the majority of votes in each Tribe 
determined the general vote of the Tribe, and a 


majority of I ribes determined the election, in which 
the meaneſt citizen had as good a yote as the beſt : 
but in the ſecond the balance of power was thrown 


into the hands of the better ſort, by a wiſe con- 
trivance of one of their Kings, Servins Tullius; 
who divided the whole body of the Citizens into a 


hundred and ninety three Centuries, according to a 


Cenſus or valuation of theireſtates; and then reduced 

theſe Centuries into fix Claſſes according to the ſame 

rule, aſſigning to the firſt or richeſt Claſs ninety 

ſeven of theſe Centuries, or a majority of the whole 

number: ſo that if the Centuries of the firſt Claſs 

agreed, the affair was over, and the votes of all 
the reſt inſignificant “. | 

The 1 of the Prators was to preſide and 

| cauſes , eſpecially of a public or criminal 

kind, where their ſeveral juriſdictions were aſſigned 
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aa ions of extortion and rapine, brought againſt 
Magiſtrates and Governors of Provinces ***, in 
which, he tells us himſelf, he had acted as an 
r accuſer, ſat as a judge, and preſided as Prætor 
In this office he acquired a great reputation of 
t integrity by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, a 
| perſon of Prætorian dignity and great eloquence, 
f who would have made an eminent figure at the Bar, 
if his abilities had not been ſullied by the infamy ofa 
vicious life. This man, as Plutarch relates it, 
depending upon his intereſt, and the influence of 


— 
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5 " Crailus, who ſupported him with all his power, 
* was ſo confident of being acquitted , that without 
* waiting for a ſentence , he went home to dreſs 
| * himſelf, and, as if aloady abſolved, was 
* returning towards the Court in a white gown ; 
but being met on his way by Craſſus, and in- 

* formed that he was condemned by the unani- 
* mous ſuffrage of the Bench, he took to his bed, 
| * and died immediately. The ſtory is told 
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differently by other writers: © That Macer was 
” _ acQually in the Court expecting the iſſue ; but 

_ perceiving Cicero ready to give jagen 

* againſt him, he ſent one to let him know that 
„he was dead, and ſtopping his breath at the 
* ſame time with a handkerchief, inſtantly ex- 
* pired ; ſo that Cicero did not proceed to ſen- 
* tence, by which Macer's eſtate was ſaved to his 
* ſon Licinius Calvus , an orator afterwards of 
the firſt merit and eminence **''.” But from 
Cicero's own account it appears, that after treating 
Macer in the trial with great candor and equity, 
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he actually condemned him with the univerſal appro. 
bation of the people; and did himſelf much more 
honor and ſervice by it, than he could have reaped, 
he ſays , by Macer's friendſhip and intereſt, if he 
had acquitted him. 

Manilius, one of the new Tribunes, no oem 
entered into his office, than he raiſed a freſh dif. 
turbance in the City, by the promulgation of a 
law for granting to flaves ſet free a right of voting 
among the Tribes; which gave ſo much ſcandal to 
all. and was ſo vigorouſly oppoſed by the Senate, 
that he was preſently obliged to drop it“: but 
being always venal, as Velleius fays, and the tool 
of other men's power, that he might recover his 
credit with the people, and engage the favor of 
Pompey , be propoſed a ſecond law , that Pompey, 
Who was then in Cilicia extinguiſhing the remains 
of the Piratic war, ſhould have the government of 
Aſia added to his edinmiſion; with the command 
of the Mithridatic war, and of all the Roman armies 
in thoſe parts. It was about eight years ſince 
Lucullus was firſt ſent to that war, in which, by 
a ſeries of many great and glorious acts, he had 
acquired reputation both of courage and conduct, 
equal to that of the greateſt Generals : he had 
driven Mithridates out of his kingdom of Pontus, 
and gained ſeveral memorable victories againſt 
him, though ſupported by the whole force of 
Tigranes, the moſt potent Prince of Aſia; till his 
army , haraſſed by perpetual fatigues , and debauched 
by his factious officers , particularly by his brother in- 
law young Clodius ***, began to grow impatient 
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of his diſcipline, and to demand their diſcharge. 
Their diſaffection was fill increaſed by the un- 
lucky defeat of one of his Lieutenants, Triarius; 


who, in a Taſh engagement with Mithridates, was 


deſtroyed with the loſs of his camp, and the beſt 
of his troops : ſo that as ſoon as they heard that 
Glabrio , the Conſul of the laſt year, was appointed 
to ſucceed him, and actually ariived in Aſia, they 
broke out into an open mutiny , and refuſed to 
follow him any farther , declaring themſelves to 


be no longer his foldiers : but Glabrio, upon the 


news of theſe diſorders , having no inclination to 
enter upon ſo troubleſome a- command, choſe to 


ſtop ſhort in Bithynia, without ever going to the 


army ***, 


This mutinous ſpirit in Lucullus's troops, and 


the loſs of his authority with them, which Glabrio 


was ſtill leſs qualified to ſuſtain, gave a reaſonable 
pretext to Manilius's law; and Pompey's ſucceſs 
againſt the Pirates, and his being upon the ſpot 
with a great army, made it likewiſe the more 
plauſible : ſo that after a ſharp conteſt and oppo- 
ſition from ſome of the beſt and greateſt of the 
Senate, the Tribune carried his point, and got the 
law confirmed by the people. Cicero ſupported 
it with all his eloquence, in a ſpeech from the 
Roſtra, which he had never mounted till this 
occaſion : where , in diſplaying the character of 
Pompey , he draws the picture of a confummate 
General, with all the ſtrength and beauty of colors, 
which words can give. He was now 1n the career 
of his fortunes , and in ſight as it were of the 
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Conſulſhip , the grand object of his ambition; ſo that 
his conduct was ſuſpected to flow from an intereſted 
view of facilitating his own advancement, by pay. 
ing this court to Pompey's power :. but the reaſons 
already intimated, and Pompey's ſingular character 


of modeſty and abſtinence, joined to the ſuperio. 


rity of his military fame , might probably convince 
him, that it was not only ſafe, but neceſſary at 
this time, to commit a war , which no body elſe 


could finiſh, to ſuch a General; and a power, 


which no body elſe ought to be intruſted with, to 
ſuch a man. This he himſelf ſolemnly affirms in 
the concluſion of his ſpeech : I call the Gods to 
* witneſs, © ſays he, and eſpecially thoſe who pre. 
« ſide over this Temple, and inſpect the minds 
* of all who adminiſter the public affairs, that I 
neither do this at the deſire of any one, nor to 
* conciliate Pompey's favor , nor to procure from 
any man's greatneſs, either a ſupport in dan- 


gers, or aſſiſtance in honors : for as to dangers 


* I ſhall repel them as a man ought to do, by 
* the protection of my innocence; and for ho- 
* nors, I ſhall obtain them, not from any ſingle 
man, nor from this place, but from my uſual 
* laborious courſe of life, and the continuance 


of your favor. Whatever pains therefore I 
have taken in this cauſe, I have taken it all, I 


* aſſure you, for the ſake of the Republic; and 
* ſo far from ſerving any intereſt of my own by 


it, have gained the ill will and enmity of many, 
partly ſecret, partly declared; unneceſſary to 
+ myſelf, yet not uſeleſs perhaps to you: but 
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s after ſo many favors received from you, and 
„this very honor which I now enjoy, I have 
* made it my reſolution, Citizens, to prefer your 
« will, the dignity of the Republic, and the 
* ſafety of the Provinces, to all my own intereſts 
and advantages whatſoever *'*. ” 

J. Cæſar alſo was a zealous promoter of this 
aw; but from a different motive than the love 
either of Pompey , or the Republic: his deſign 
was, to recommend himſelf by it to the people, whoſe 
favor, he foreſaw , would be of more uſe to him 
than the Senate's , and to caſt a freſh load of envy 
on Pompey , which, by ſome accident, might be 
improved afterwards to his hurt; but his chief 
view was to make the precedent familiar, that, 
whatever uſe Pompey might make of it, he himſelf 
might one day make a bad one. For this is 


the common effect of breaking through the barrier 


of the laws, by which many ſtates have been 
funed ; when, from a confidence in the abilities 
and integrity of ſome eminent Citizen , they 
nveſt him, on preſſing occaſions, with extraordi- 
nary powers, for the common benefit and defence 
of the ſociety : for though power ſo intruſted may 
ia particular caſes be of ſingular ſervice , and 
ſometimes even neceſſary ; yet the example is 
always dangerous , furniſhing a perpetual pretence 
to the ambitious and ill deſigning, to graſp at 
every perogative which had been granted at any 
time to the virtuous, till the ſame power, which 
would fave a country in good hands, oppreſſes it 
at laſt in bad. 
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Though Cicero had now full employment as 
Prætor, both in the affairs of ſtate and public trials: 
yet he found time ill to act the Advocate, as well 
as the Judge, and not only to hear cauſes in his 
own Tribunal, but to plead them alſo at the Tri. 
bunals of the other Prætors. He now defended 
A. Cluentius, a Roman Knight of ſplendid family 
and fortunes , accuſed before the Prætor Q. Naſo, 
of poiſoning his father in law Oppianicus, who a few 
years before had been tried and baniſhed for an 
attempt to poiſon Cluentius. The oration, whichis 
extant , lays open a ſcene of ſuch complicated 
villany, by poiſons, murder, inceſt , ſubornin 
witneſſes , corrupting judges, as the Poets them- 
ſelves have never feigned in any one family; all 
contrived by the mother of Cluentius againſt the 
life and fortunes of her ſon: But what a mother!“ 
* ſays Cicero ;” one, who is hurried blindfold by the 
** moſt cruel and brutal paſſions; whoſe luſt no ſenſe 
of ſhame reſtrains; who by the viciouſneſs of her 
mind perverts all the laws of men to the worſt ends; 
** who acts with ſuch folly, that none can take her 
* for a human creature ; with ſuch violence , that 
none can imagine her to be a woman; with 
* ſuch cruelty, that none can conceive her to be 
* a mother; one, who has confounded not only 
* the name and the rights of nature , but all the 
relations of it too: the wife of her ſon in law 
the ſtepmother of her ſon ! the invader-of her 
** daughter's bed! in ſhort , who has nothing leſt 
in her of the human ſpecies, but the mere 
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He is ſuppoſed to have defended ſeveral other 
criminals this year, though the pleadings are now 
loſt, and particularly M. Fundanius; but what 
gives the moſt remarkable proof of his induſtry, 
is, that during his Prztorſhip, as ſome of the 
ancient writers tell us, though he was in full 
practice and exerciſe of ſpeaking, yet he fre- 
quented the ſchool of a celebrated Rhetorician, 
Gnipho . We cannot ſuppoſe that his deſign 
was to learn any thing new, but to preſerve and 
confirm that perfection which he had already 
acquired, and prevent any ill habit from grow- 
ing inſenſibly upon him, by exerciſing himſelf 
under the obſervation of ſo judicious a maſter. 
But his chief view certainly was, to give ſome 
countenance and encouragement to Gnipho him- 
ſelf, as well as to the art which he profeſſed; 
and by the preſence and authority of one of the 
firſt Magiſtrates of Rome, to inſpire the young 
Nobles with an ambition to excel in it. 

When his Magiſtracy was juſt at an end, 
Manilius, whoſe Tribunate expired a few days 
before, was accuſed before him of rapine and 
extortion : and though ten days were always 
allowed to the criminal to prepare for his defence, 
he appointed the very next day for the trial. 
This ſtartled and offerded the Citizens, who 
generally favored Manilius, and looked upon the 
proſecution as the effect of malice and reſeatment 
on the part of the Senate, for his law in favor of 
Pompey. The Tribunes therefore called Cicero to 
an account before the people, for treating Manilius 
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ſo roughly; who in defence of himſelf ſaid, © That 


as it had been his practice to treat all criminals 
with humanity, ſo be had no deſign of acting 
otherwiſe with Manilius, but on the contrary had 
appointed. that ſhort day for the trial, becauſe it 
was the only one of which he was maſter ; and 
that it was not the part of thoſe, who wiſhed 


well to Manilius, to throw off the cauſe to another 


Judge.” This made a wonderſul change 1n the 
minds of the audience, who applauding his con- 
duct, deſired then that he would undertake the 
defence of Manilius, to which he conſented; 
and ſtepping up again into the Roſtra, laid 
open the ſource of the whole affair, with many 
ſevere reflections upon the enemies of Pompey *. 
The trial however was dropt, on account of the 
tumults which aroſe immediately after in the City, 
from ſome new incidents ol much greater import - 
ance. | 

At the PRs POR ro {rk which was held this 
ſummer, P. Autronius Pætus and P. Cornelius 
Sylla were declared Conſuls; but their election 
was no ſooner publiſhed, than they were accuſed 
of bribery and corruption by the Calpurnian law, 
and being brought to trial, and found guilty 
before their entrance into office, forfeited the 
Conſulſhip to their accuſers and competitors, 
L. Manlius Torquatus and L. Aurelius Cotta. 
Catiline alſo, who from his Prætorſhip had ob- 
tained the Province of Africa, came to Rome this 
year to appear a candidate at the election, but 
being accuſed of extortion and rapine in that 
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government, was not permitted by the Conſuls 
to purſue his pretenſions . 

This diſgrace of men ſo powerful and deſperate 
engaged them preſently in a conſpiracy againſt 
the State, in which it was reſolved to kill the 
new Conſuls, with ſeveral others of the Senate, 
and ſhare the government among themſelves: but 


the effect of it was prevented by ſome information 


given of the deſign, which wag too precipitately 
laid to be ripe for execution. Cn. Piſo, an 
audacious , needy, factious young nobleman, was 
privy to it ***; and, as Suetonius ſays, two more 
of much greater weight , M. Craſſus and J. Cæſar; 
the firſt of whom was to be created Dictator, the 
ſecond his Maſter of the Horſe: but Craſſus's 
heart failing him, either through fear or repent- 
ance, he did not appear at the appointed time, 


ſo that Cæſar would not give the ſignal agreed 


upon, of letting his robe drop from his ſhoulder 
The ſenate was particularly jealous of Piſo, and 
boping to cure his diſaffection by making him 
eaſy in his fortunes, or. to remove him at leaſt 
from the cabals of his aſſociates ,, gave him the 
government of Spain, at the inſtance of Craſſus, 
who ſtrenuouſly ſupported him as a determined 
enemy to. Pompey. But before his ſetting out, 
Cæſar and he are ſaid to have entered into a 
new and ſeparate engagement, that the one ſhould 
begin ſome diſturbance abroad, while the other 
was to prepare and inflame matters at hame: but 
this plot alſo was defeated by the unexpected 
death of Piſo ; ; Who was ANN by the 
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Spaniards, as ſome ſay , for his cruelty, or, as 
others, by Pompey's clients, and at the inſtiga- 
tion of Pompey himſelf 

Cicero, at the expitation of his Prætorſhip, 


would not accept any foreign Province ***, the 


uſual reward of that Magiſtracy, and the chief 
fruit which the generality propoſed from it. He 
had no particular love for money, nor genius for 
arms, ſo that thoſe governments had no charms 
for him : the glory which he purſued was to ſhine 
in the eyes of the City, as the Guardian of it's 
laws, and to teach the Magiſtrates how to execute, 
the Citizens how to obey ol But he was now 
preparing to ſue for the Conſulſhip, the great 
object of all his hopes; and his whole attention 


was employed how to obtain it in his proper 


year, and without a repulſe. There were two years 
neceſſarily to intervene between the Prætorſhip 
and Conſulſhip: the firſt of which was uſually 
ſpent in forming a general intereſt, and ſoliciting 
hoo it as it were in a private manner; the ſecond 
in ſuing for it openly, in the proper form and 
habit of a candidate. The affection of the City, 
ſo ſignally declared for him in all the inferior ſteps 
of honor, gave him a ſtrong preſumption of ſucceſs 
in his preſent pretenſions to the higheſt : but as 
he had reaſon to apprehend a great oppoſition 
from the Nobility, who looked upon the public 
dignities as a kind of birth-right, and could 
not brook their being intercepted and ſnatched 
from them by new men ; ſo he reſolved to put 
it out of their power to hurt him » by omitting 
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no pains which could be required of a candidate, 
of viſiting and ſoliciting all the Citizens in perſon. 
At the election therefore of the Tribunes on the 
ſixteenth of July, where the whole City was 
aſſembled in the field of Mars, he choſe to make 


his firſt effort, and to mix himſelf with the crowd, 


on purpoſe to careſs and ſalute them familiarly 
by name; and as ſoon as there was any vacation 
in the Forum, which happened uſually in Auguſt, 
he intended to make an excurſion into the Ciſal- 
pine Gaul, and in the character of a Lieutenant 
to Piſo, the Governor of it, to viſit the Towns 
and Colonies of that Province, which was reckoned 
very ſtrong in the number of it's votes, and fo 
return to Rome in January following. While 
he was thus employed in ſuing for the Conſulſhip, 
L. Cotta, a remarkable lover of wine, was one 
of the Cenſors, which gave occaſion to one of 
Cicero's jokes, that Plutarch has tranſmitted to 
us, that happening one day to be dry with the 
fatigue of his taſk, he called for a glaſs of water 
to quench his thirſt; and when his friends ſtood 
cloſe around him as he was drinking, © You do 
well,” ſays he, © to coves me, leſt Cotta · ſnould 
cenſure me for drinking water 

He wrote about the ſame fo to Actions. then 
zt Athens, to defire him to engage all that band 
of Pompey's dependents, who were ſerving under 
him in the Mithridatic war, and by way of jeſt 
bids him tell Pompey himſelf, _— he would 
not take it ill of him, if he did not come in 
perſon to his election. Atticus yu many 
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years in this refidence at Athens, which gave 
Cicero an opportunity of employing him to buy 
a great number of ſtatues for the ornament of his 
ſeveral Villas, eſpecially that at Tuſculum, in 
which he took the greateſt pleaſute ***, for it's 
delightful ſituation in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
and the convenience of an eaſy retreat from the 
burry and fatigues of the City : here he had built 
ſeveral rooms and galleries, in imitation of the 
Schools and Porticoes of Athens, which he called 
likewiſe by their Attie names of the Academy 
and Gymnaſium, and defigned for the ſame yſe of 
Philoſophical conferences with his learned friends. 
He had- given Atticus a general commiſſion to 
purchaſe for him any piece of Grecian art or 
ſculpture, which'was elegant and curious, eſpecially 
of the literary kind, or proper for the furniture 
of his Academy; which Atticus executed to 
his great ſatisfaction, ahd ſent him at different 
times ſeveral cargoes of ſtatues, which arrived 
ſafe at the port of Cajeta, near to his Formian 
Villa“; and pleaſed him always ſo well, both 
in the choice and the*price of them, that upon 
the receipt of each' * he ſtill renewed his 
orders for more. 

& I have paid, © ſays be a a hundred and ſixty 
„ four pounds, as you ordered, to your agent 
* Cincius, for the Megaric ſtatues. The Mercuries 
< which you mentioned, of Pentelician marble with 
< brazen heads, give me already great pleaſure: 
* Wherefore I would have you ſend me as many 
of them as you can, and as ſoon as poſſible, 
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« with any other ſtatues and ornaments which 
« you think proper for the place, and in my taſte, 


« and good enough to pleaſe yours; but above 


« all, ſuch as will ſuit my Gymnaſium, and Portico; 
« for I am grown ſo fond of all things of that 
« kind, that though others probably may blame 
* me, yet I depend on you to aſſiſt mne. 
Of all the pieces which Atticus ſent, he ſeems to 
have been the moſt pleaſed with a ſort of compound 
emblematical figures, repreſenting Mercury and 


Minerva, or Mercury and Hercules jointly upon 


one baſe, called Hermathenæ and Hermeraclz: for 


Hercules being the proper Deity of the Gymna- 
ſium, Minerva of the Academy, and Mercury 
common to both, they exactly ſuited the purpoſe 
for which he deſired them. But he was fo 
intent on embelliſhing this Tuſculan Villa with all 
ſorts of Grecian work, that he ſent over to Atticus 
the plans of his ceilings, which were of Stucco- 
work, in order to beſpeak pieces of ſculpture or 
painting to be inſerted in the compartments ; with 
the covers of two of his wells or fountains, which 
according to the cuſtom of thofe times they uſed 


to form aſter ſome elegant pattern, -and adorn 


with figures in relief“. 
Nor was he leſs eager in making a collection of 
Greek books, and forming a library, by the ſame 
opportunity of Atticus's help. This was Atticus's 
own paſſion, who having free acceſs to all the 
libraries of Athens, was employing his ſlaves in 
copying the works of their beſt writers, not only 
for his own uſe, but for ſale alſo, and the common 
K 4 
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profit both of the ſlave and the maſter : for Atticus 
was remarkable above all men of his rank for a 
family of learned ſlaves, having ſcarce a foot-boy 
in his houſe, who was not trained both to read 
and write for him. By this advantage he had 
made a very large collection of choice and curious 
books, and ſignified to Cicero his deſign of ſelling 
them; yet ſeems to have intimated withal, that 
he expected a larger ſum for them than Cicero 
would eaſily ſpare: which gave occaſion to Cicero 
to beg of him in ſeveral letters to reſerve the 
whole number for him, till he could raiſe money 
enough for the purchaſe. 

« Pray keep your books, © ſays he, for me, 
and do not deſpair of my being able to make 
«© them mine; which if I can compaſs, I ſhall 
c think myſelf richer than Craſſus, and deſpiſe 

© the fine Villas and Gardens of them all“. 
Again: © Take care that you do not part with 
« your library to any man, how eager ſoever 
« he may be to buy it; for I am ſetting apart 
„all my little rents to. purchaſe that relief for 
«© my old age. In a third letter, he ſays, 
That he had placed all his hopes of comfort 
« and pleaſure, whenever he ſhould retire from 
« buſineſs, on Atticus's reſerving theſe books 
« for him. 

But to return to the affairs of the City, Cicero 
was now engaged in the defence of C. Cornelius, 
who was accuſed and tried for practices againſt the 
ſtate in his late Tribunate, before the Prætor . 
Gallius. This trial, which laſted four days, was 
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one of the moſt important in which he had ever 
been concerned: the two Conſuls preſided in it; 
and all the chiefs of the Senate, Q. Catulus, L. 
Lucullus, Hortenſius, &c. appeared as witneſſes 
againſt the criminal ***; whom Cicero defended, as 
Quintilian ſays, not only with ſtrong, but ſhining 
arms, and with a force of eloquence, that drew 
acclamations from the people. He publiſhed two 
Orations ſpoken in this cauſe, whoſe loſs is a public 
detriment to the literary world, fince they were 
reckoned among the moſt finiſhed of his compo- 
ſitions: he himfelf refers to them as ſuch ***; and 
the old Critics have drawn many examples from 
them of that genuine eloquence , which extorts ap- 
plauſe and excites admiration. 

C. Papius, one of the Tribunes, publiſhed a law 
this year to oblige all ſtrangers to quit the City as 
one of his predeceſſors, Pennus, had done like- 
wiſe many years before him. The reaſon, which 
they alledged for it, was the confuſion occaſioned 
by the multitude and inſolence of foreigners, who 
aſſumed the habit and uſurped the rights of Citi- 
zens: but Cicero condemns all theſe laws as cruel 
and inhoſpitable, and a violation of the laws of 
nature and humanity y 

Catiline was now brought to a trial for his 
oppreſſion in Africa; he had been ſoliciting Cicero 
to undertake his defence; who at one time was 
much inclined, or determined rather to do it, for 
the ſake of obliging the Nobles, eſpecially Cæſar 


and Craſſus, or of making Catilina at leaſt his 


friend, as he ſignifies in a letter to Atticus: © I 
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deſign, ſays he, at preſent to defend my com- 
< petitor Catiline: We have judges to our mind, 
<« yet ſuch as the accuſer himſelf is pleaſed with; 
© I hope, if he be acquitted, that he will be the 
more ready to ſerve me in our common petj- 
tion; but if it fall out otherwiſe, I ſhall bear it 
with: patience. It 1s of great importance to me 
to have you here as ſoon as. poſſible : for there is 
a general perſuaſion, that certain Nobles of your 
acquaintance will be againſt me; and you, I 
know , could be of the greateſt ſervice in gain- 
* ing them over. But Cicero changed his 
mind, and did not defend him '*”; upon a nearer 
.view perhaps of his deſigns and traiterous practices; 
to which he ſeems to allude, when deſcribing the 
art and diſſimulation of Catiline, he declares, * that 
he himſelf was once almoſt deceived by him, fo as to 
take him for a good Citizen, a lover of honeſt men, 
a firm and faithful friend, &c. ***.” But it is not 
firange, that a candidate for the Conſulſhip, in the 
career of his ambition, ſhould think of defending 
a man of the firſt rank and intereſt in the City, 
when all the Conſular Senators, and even the Conful 
Himſelf, Torquatus, appeared with him at the trial, 
and gave teſtimony .in his favor. Whom Cicero 
excuſed, when they were afterwards reproached 
with it, by obſerving, that they had no notion of 
his treaſons, nor ſuſpicion at that time of his conſpi- 
racy; but out of mere humanity and compaſſion 
defended a friend in diſtreſs, and in that criſis of his 
danger overlooked the infamy of his life“. 


His proſecutor was P. Clodius, a young Noble. 
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man as profligate as himſelf ; ſo that it was not 
difficult to make up matters with ſuch an accuſer, 
who for a ſum of money agreed to betray the 
cauſe , and ſuffer him to eſcape : which gave 
occaſion to what Cicero ſaid afterwards in a ſpeech 
againſt him in the Senate, while they, were ſuing 
together for the Conſulſhip : © Wretch ! not to ſee 
that thou art not acquitted, but reſerved only to a 
ſeverer trial and heavier puniſhment ***,” It was in 
this year, as Cicero tells us, under the Conſuls 
Cotta and Torquatus, that thoſe prodigies happen- 
ed, which were 1nterpreted to portend the great 
dangers and plots, that were now hatching againſt 
the State, and broke out two years after, in Cicero's 
Conſulſhip; when the turrets of the Capitol, the 
ſtatues of the Gods, and the brazen image of the 
infant Romulus ſucking the wolf, were ſtruck down 
by lightning 

Cicero being now in his W «chive year, the 
proper age required by law, declared himſelf 
a candidate for the Conſulſhip along with fix com- 
petitors, P. Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, 
C. Antonius, L. Caſſius Longinus, Q. Cornificius, 
C. Licinius Sacerdos. The two firſt were Patri- 
cians, the two next Plebeians, yet noble; the two 
laſt the ſons of fathers who had firſt imported the 
public honors into their families: Cicero was the 
only new man among them, or one born of Equeſ- 
trian rank '**. Galba and Cornificius were perſons 
of great virtue and merit; Sacerdos without any 
particular blemiſh upon him; Caſſius lazy and weak, 
but not thought ſo wicked as he ſoon after appeared 
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to be; Antonius and Catilina, though infamous in 
their lives and charaQers, yet by intrigue and 
faction, had acquired a powerful intereſt in the City 
joined all their forces againſt Cicero, as their moſt 
formidable antagoniſt, in which they were vigor. 
ouſly ſupported by Craſſus and Cæſar 

This was the ſtate of the competition; in which 
the practice, of bribing was carried on ſo openly and 
ſhamefully by Antonius and Catiline, that the Se. 
nate thought it neceſſary to give ſome check to it 
by a new and more rigorous law ; but when they 
were proceeding to publiſh it, L. Mucius Oreſtinus, 
one of the Tribunes, put his negative upon them, 
This Tribune had been Cicero's client, and defend- 
ed by him in an impeachment of plunder and rob- 
bery ; bat having now ſold himſelf to his encmies, 
made it the ſubject of all his harangues to ridicule 
his birth and character, as unworthy of the Con- 
ſulſhip ; in the debate therefore which aroſe in the 
Senate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, 
provoked to find ſo deſperate a confederacy againſt 
him, roſe up, and after ſome raillery and expoſ- 
tulation with Mucius, made a moſt ſevere invec- 
tive on the flagitious lives and practices of his 
two competitors, in a ſpeech uſually called in Toga 
candida, becauſe it was delivered in a white Gown, 
the proper habit of all Candidates, and from which 
the name itſelf was derived. 

Though he had now buſineſs enough upon his 
hands to engage his whole attention, yet we find 
him employed in the defence of 2 Gallius, the 
Prætor of the laſt year, accuſed of corrupt practices 
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in procuring that magiſtracy. Gallius, it ſeems, 
when choſen dile, had diſguſted the people by 
not providing any wild beaſts for their entertain- 
ment in his public ſhows; ſo that to put them into 
good humor when he ſtood for the Preztorſhip, he 
entertained them with Gladiators, on pretence of 
giving them in honor of his deceaſed father. This 
was his crime, of which he was accuſed by M. 
Callidius, whoſe father had been impeached before 
by Gallius. Callidius was one of the moſt eloquent 
and accurate ſpeakers of his time, of an eaſy, 
flowing, copious ſtyle, always delighting, though 
ſeldom warming his audience; which was the only 
thing wanting to make him a Complete Orator. 
Beſides the public crime juſt mentioned, he charged 
Gallius with a private one againſt himſelf, a deſign 
to poiſon him; of which he pretended to have 
manifeſt proofs, as well from the teſtimony of wit- 
neſſes, as of his own hand and letters: but he told 
his tory with ſo much temper and indolence, that 
Cicero, from his coldneſs in opening a fat ſo in- 
tereſting, and where his life had been attempted, 
formed an argument to prove that it could not be 
true. How is it poſſible, © ſays he”, Callidius, for 
you to plead in ſuch a manner, if you did not 


* know the thing to be forged ? How could you, 


* who act with ſuch force of eloquence in other 
* men's dangers, be ſo indolent in your own? 
Where was that grief, that ardor, which was 
to extort cries and lamentations from the moſt 
* ſtupid ? We ſaw no emotion of your mind, none 


* of your body; no ſtriking your forehead, or 
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« your thigh; no ſtamping with your foot; ſo that 
+ 1nſtead of feeling ourſelves inflamed, we could 
* hardly forbear fleeping, while you were urging 

* all that part of your charge. Ciceros 
ſpeech is loſt, but Gallius was acquitted ; for we 
find bien afterwards revenging himſelf in the ſame 
kind on this very Callidius, by accuſing him of 
ory bo in his ſuit for the Conſulſhip 15 

J. Cæſar was one of the aſſiſtant judges this 
year to the Prztor, whoſe province it was to ſit 
upon the Sicarii, that is, thoſe who were accuſed 
of killing, or carrying a dagger with intent to kill, 
This gave him an opportunity of citing before him 
as criminals, and condemning by the law of aſſaſ⸗ 
ſinate all thoſe , who in Sylla's proſcription had been 
known to kill, or receive money for killing a pro- 


ſcribed Citizen; which money Cato alſo, when he 


was Quæſtor the year before, had made them refund 
to the treaſury . Cxſar's view was, to mortiſy the 
Senate and ingratiate himſelf with the people, by 
reviving the Marian cauſe, which had always been 
popular, and of which he was naturally the head 
on account of his near relation to old Marius: for 
which purpoſe he had the hardineſs likewiſe to 
replace in the Capitol the trophies and ſtatues of 
Marius, which Sylla had ordered to be «thrown 
down and broken to pieces. But while he was 
proſecuting with ſuch ſeverity the agents of Sylla's 
cruelty, he not only ſpared, but favored Catiline, 
who was one of the moſt cruel in ſpilling the blood 
of the proſcribed ; having butchered with his own 
hands, and in a manner the moſt brutal, C. Matius 
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Gratidianus, a favorite of the people, nearly related 
both to Marius and Cicero; whoſe head he carried 
in triumph through the ſtreets to make a preſent of 
it to Sylla ***. But Cæſar's zeal provoked L. Paullus 
to bring Catiline alſo under the laſh of the ſame 
law, and to accuſe bim in form, after his repulſe 
from the Conſulſhip, of the murder of many Citi- 
zens in Sylla's proſcription: of which though he 
was notoriouſly guilty, yet contrary to all — 
tion, he was acquitted ***. 

Catiline was ſuſpected alſo at the ſame time of | 
another heinous and capital crime, an inceſtu- 
ous commerce with Fabia, one of the Veſtal Vir- 
gins , and ſiſter to Cicero's wife. This was charged 
upon him fo loudly by common fame, and gave 
ſuch ſcandal to the City, that Fabia was brought 
to a trial for it; but either through her inno- 
cence, or the authority of her brother Cicero, 
he was readily acquitted : which gave occaſion 
to Cicero to tell him, among the other reproaches 


on his flagitious life, that there was no place ſo ſa- 


cred, whither his very viſits did not carry pollu- 
tion, and leave the imputation of guilt, where there 
was no real crime ſubſiſting ***. 

As the election of Conſuls approached, Cicero's 
intereſt appeared to be ſuperior to that of all the 
candidates; for the Nobles themſelves, though 
always envious, and deſirous to depreſs him, yet 
out of regard to the dangers which threatened the 
City from many quarters, and ſeemed ready to 
burſt out into a flame, began to think him the 
only man qualified to preſerve the Republe, aud 
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break the cabals of the deſperate, by che vigor 
and prudence of his dee alen for in caſes, of 
danger, as Salluſt obſerves, pride and envy natu- 
rally ſubſide, and yield the poſt of honor to vir. 
tue. The method of chuſing Conſuls þwas not 
by an open vote, but by a kind of ballot, or 
little tickets of wood, diſtributed to the Citizens 
with the names of the candidates ſeverally inſcribed 
upon each , but in Cicero's caſe the people were not 
content with this ſecret and ſilent way of teſtifying 
their inclinations ; but before they came to any 
{ſcrutiny , loudly and univerſally proclaimed Cicero 
the firſt Conſul; ſo that, as he himfelf declared in 
his ſpeech to them after his election, he was not 
choſen by the votes of particular Citizens, but 
the common ſuffrages of the City; nor declared 
by the voice of the crier, but of the whole Roman 
people. He was the only new man who had 
9 this ſovereign dignity, or, as he expreſſes 
it, had forced the intrenchments of the Nobility for 
forty years paſt, from the firſt Conſulſhip of C. 
Marius, and the only one likewiſe who had ever 
obtained it in his proper year, or without a re- 
pulſe **”. Antonius was choſen his Colleague by 
the majority of a few Centuries above his friend 
and partner Catiline; which was effected probably 
by Cicero's management, who conſidered him a5 
the leſs dangerous and more tractable of the two. 
| Cicero's Father died this year on the twenty 
fourth of November, in a good old age, with 
the comfort to have ſeen his ſon advanced to 
the ſupreme honor of the City , and wanted 
nothing 
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nothing to complete the happineſs of his life, but 
the addition of one year more, to have made 
him a witneſs of the glory of his Conſulſhip. 
It was in this year alſo moſt probably , though 
ſome Critics ſeem to diſpute it, that Cicero gave 
his daughter Tullia in marriage at the age of thir- 
teen to C. Piſo Frugi, a young Nobleman of great 
hopes, and one of the beſt families in Rome *** : 
it is certain at leaſt, that his ſon was born iu this 
ſame year, as he expreſsly tells us, in the Conſul. 
ſhip of L. Julius Cæſar and C. Marcius Figulus *'*. 
So that with the higheſt honor which the public 
could beſtow, he received the higheſt pleaſure 
which private life ordinarily admits, by the birth 
of a fon and heir to his family. 
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Cicero was now arrived through the uſual 
gradation of honors ,/ at the higheſt which the 
people could regularly give, or an honeſt Ci. 
tizen deſire. The offices which he had already 
born, had but a partial juriſdiction, confined to 
particular branches of the Government; but the 
Conſuls held the reins, and directed the whole 
machine with an authority as extenſive as the 
Empire itſelf '. The ſubordinate Magiſtracies 
therefore, being the ſteps only to this ſovereign 
dignity , were not valued ſo much for their own 
ſ:ke, as for bringing the candidates ſtill nearer 
to the principal object of their hopes , who through 
this courſe of their ambition were forced to 
practiſe all the arts of popularity; to court the 
little as well as the great, to eſpouſe the princi- 
ples and politics in vogue, and to apply their 
talents to conciliate friends, rather than to ſerve 
the public *. But the Conſulſhip put an end to 
this ſubjection, and with the command of the 
ſtate gave them the command of themſelves; 
ſo that the only care left was, how to execute 
this high office with credit and dignity, and 
employ the power intruſted to them for the 
benefit and ſervice of their country. 

We are now therefore to look upon Cicero in a 
different light, in order to form a juſt idea of 
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his character: to conſider him, not as an ambi- 
tious Courtier, applying all his thoughts and 
pains to his own advancement; but as a great 
Magiſtrate and Stateſman, adminiſtering the affairs 
and directing the counſels of a mighty empire : 
And according to the accounts of all the ancient 
writers, Rome never ſtood in greater need of the 
ſkill and vigilance of an able Conſul than in this 
very year. For beſides the traiterous cabals and 
conſpiracies of thoſe who were attempting to 
ſubvert the whole Republic, the new Tribunes 
were alſo laboring to diſturb the preſent quiet of 
it: ſome of them were publiſhing laws to aboliſh 
every thing that remained of Sylla's eſtabliſhment, 
and to reſtore the ſons of the proſcribed to their 
eſtates and honors; others to reverſe the puniſh- 
ment of P. Sylla and Autronius, condemned for 
bribery, and replace them in the Senate *: ſome 
were for expunging all debts, and others, for 
dividing the lands of the public to the poorer citt- 
zens *: ſo that, as Cicero declared both to the 
Senate and the people, the Republic was delivered 
into his hands full of terrors and alarms ; diſtracted 
by peſtilent laws and ſeditious harangues; endan- 
gered not by foreign wars, but inteſtine evils, 
and the traiterous deſigns of profligate Citizens; 
and that there was no miſchief incident to a State 
which the honeſt had not cauſe to apprehend , the 
wicked to expect *. 

What gave the greater ſpirit to the authors of 
theſe attempts, was Antonius's advancement. to 
the Conſulſhip: they knew him to be of this 
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| Tame principles, and embarked in the ſame deſigns 
with themſelves, which by his authority they now 
hoped to carry into effect. Cicero was aware of 
this; andforeſaw the miſchief of a Colleague equal 
to him in power, yet oppoſite in views, and pre- 
pared to fruſtrate all his endeavours for the public 
ſervice :: ſo that his firſt. care, after their election, 
was to gain the confidence of Antonius, and to 
draw him from his old engagements to the inte- 
reſts of the Republic; being convinced that all 
the ſucceſs. of his adminiſtration depended upon 
it. He began therefore to tempt him by a kind 
of argument which ſeldom fails of its effect with 
men of his character, the offer of power to his 
ambition, and of money to his pleaſures: with 
theſe baits he caught him; and a bargain was 
preſently agreed upon between them , that Anto- 
nius ſhould have the choice of the beſt Province 
which was to be aſſigned to them at the expira- 
tion of their year. It was the cuſtom for the 
Senate to appoint what particular Provinces were 
to be diſtributed every year to the ſeveral Magiſ- 
trates, who uſed afterwards to caſt lots for them 
among themſelves; the Prætors for the Prætorian, 
the Conſuls for the Conſular Provinces. In this 
partition therefore, when Macedonia, one of the 
moſt deſirable governments of the Empire, both 
for command and wealth, fell to Cicero's lot, 
he exchanged it immediately with his Colleague 
for Ciſalpine Gaul, which he reſigned alſo ſoon 
after in favor of Q. Metellus; being reſolved, 
A he declared in his inauguration » ſpeech, to 
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adminiſter the Conſulſhip in ſuch a manner, as to 
put it out of any man's power either to tempt or 
terrify him from his duty: ſince he neither ſought, 
nor would accept any province, honor, or benefit 
ſrom it whatſoever; the only way, ſays he, by 
which a man can diſcharge it with gravity and free- 
dom; ſo as to chaſtiſe thoſe Tribunes who wiſh ill 
to the Republic, or deſpiſe thoſe who wiſh ill to 
himſelf ': a noble declaration, and worthy to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity for an example to all ma- 
giſtrates in a free State. By this addreſs he en- 
tirely drew Antonius into his meaſures, and had 
him ever after obſequious to his will *; or, as he 
himſelf expreſſes it, by his patience and complai- 
ſancy he ſoftened and calmed him, eagerly deſirous 
of a Province, and projecting many things againſt 
the State. The eſtabliſhment of this concord be- 
tween them was thought. to be of ſuch importance 
to the public quiet, that in his firſt ſpeech to the 
people, he declared it to them from the Roſtra, 
as an event the moſt likely to curb the inſolence 
of the factious, and raiſe the ſpirits of the honeſt, 

and prevent the dangers with which the City was 
then threatened ** 

There was another projet hkewife which he 
had much at heart, and made one of the capital 
points of his adminiſtration , to unite the Equek 
trian order with the Senate into one common party 
and intereſt. This body of men, next to the Sena- 
tors, conſiſted of the richeſt and moſt ſplendid. 
families of Rome, who from the eaſe and influence 


of their fortunes were naturally well affected ts 
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the proſperity of the Republic; and being alſo 


the conſtant farmers of all the revenues of the 
Empire, had a great part of the inferior people de- 
pendent upon them. Cicero imagined, that the 
united weight of theſe two orders would always 
be an over-balance to any other power in the 
State, and a ſecure barrier againſt any attempts 
of the popular and ambitious upon the common 
liberty n. He was the only man in the City 
capable of effecting ſuch a coalition, being now 
at the head of the Senate, yet the darling of the 
Knights; who conſidered him as the pride and 
ornament of their order, whilſt he, to ingratiate 
himſelf the more with them, affected always in 
public to boaſt of that extraction, and to call 
himſelf an Equeſtrian; and made it his ſpecial 
care to protect them in all their affairs, and to 
advance their credit and intereſt: ſo that, as ſome 
writers tell us, it was the authority of his Con— 
ſulſhip that firſt diſtinguiſhed and eſtabliſhed them 
into a third order of the State. The policy 
was certainly very good, and the Republic reap- 
ed great benefit from it in this very year, through 
which he had the whole body of Knights at his 
devotion, who, with Atticus at their head, con- 
ſtantly attended his orders, and ſerved as a guard 
to his perſon **: and if the ſame maxim had been 
purſued by all ſucceeding Conſuls, it might pro- 
bably have preſerved, or would certainly at leaſt 
have prolonged, the liberty of the Republic. 
Having laid this foundation for the laudable 
diſcharge of his Conſulſhip , he took poſſeſſion 
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of it, as uſual, on the firſt of January. A little 
before his inauguration, P. Servilius Rullus, one 
of the new Tribunes, who entered always into 
their office on the tenth of December, had been 
alarming the Senate with the Promulgation of an 
Agrarian law. Theſe laws uſed to be greedily 
received by the populace, and were propoſed 
therefore by factious Magiſtrates, as oft as they 
had any point to carry with the multitude againſt 
the public good: but this law was of all others 
the moſt extravagant, and, by a ſhow of granting 
more to the People than had ever been given 
before, ſeemed likely to be accepted. The 
purpoſe of it was, to create a Decemvirate, or 
ten commiſſioners, with abſolute power for five 
years over all the revenues of the Republic; to 
diſtribute them at pleaſure to the Citizens, to ſell 
and buy what lands they thought fit; to determine 
the rights of the preſent poſſeſſors; to require an 
account from all the Generals abroad, excepting 
Pompey, of the ſpoils taken in their wars; to 
ſettle colonies whereſoever they judged proper , 
and particularly at Capua; and in ſhort, to com- 
mand all the money and forces of the empire. 
The publication of a law, conferring powers fo 
exceſſive, gave a juſt alarm to all who wiſhed well 
to the public tranquillity: ſo that Cicero's firſt 
buſineſs was to quiet the apprehenſions of the 
City, and to exert all his art and authority to 
baffle the intrigues. of the Tribune. As ſoon 
therefore as he was inveſted with his new dignity, 
he raiſed the ſpirits of the Senate, by aſſuring 
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them of his reſolution to oppoſe the law, and 
all it's abettors, to the utmoſt of his power; nor 
ſuffer the State to be hurt, or it's liberties to be 
impaired, while the adminiſtration continued in 
his hands. From the Senate he purſued the Tribune 
into his own dominion, the Forum; where in 
an artful and elegant ſpeech from the Roſtra, he 
gave ſuch a turn to the inclination of the people, 
that they rejected this Agrarian law with as 
much A . as they had ever before received 
one 

He began, © by acknowledging the extraor- 
« divary obligations which he had received from 
& them, in preference and oppoſition to the 
“ Nobility ; declaring himſelf the creature of their 
% power, and of all men the moſt engaged to 
* promote their intereſts; that they were to look 
e upon him as the truly popular magiſtrate; nay, 
that he had declared even in the Senate, that 
* he would be the people's Conſul . He then 
fell into a commendation of the Graces , Whoſe 
name was extremely dear to them, profeſſing, 
©* that he could not be againſt all Agrarian laws, 
«© when he recollected, that thoſe two moſt 
© excellent men, who had the greateſt love for 
© the Roman people, had divided the public 
& lands to the Citizens; that he was not one of 
* thoſe Conſuls, who thought it a crime to praiſe 
«© the Gracchi, on whoſe counſels, wiſdom, laws, 
many parts of the preſent government were 
© ſounded *©*, that his quarrel was to this particu- 
© lar law, which, inſtead of being popular, or 
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adapted to the true intereſts of the City, was in 
« reality the eſtabliſhment of a Tyranny, and a 
« creation of ten Kings to domineer over them. ” 
This he diſplays at large, from the natural effect 
of that power which was granted by it“; and 
proceeds to inſinuate, that it was covertly levelled 
againſt their favorite Pompey , and particularly 
contrived to retrench and inſult his authority : 
« Forgive me, Citizens, *ſays he,” for my calling 
* ſo often upon ſo great a name; you yourſelves 
« 1mpoſed the taſk upon me, when I was Prætor, 
to join with you in defending his dignity as far 
* as I was able: I have hitherto done all that I 
could do; not moved to it by my private 
friendſhip for the man, nor by any hopes of 
honor, and of this ſupreme magiſtracy, which 
I obtained from you, though with lis approba- 
tion, yet without his help. Since then I perceive 
this law to be deſigned as a kind of engine to 
overturn his power, I will reſiſt the attempts 


( 


they are aiming at, ſo I will take care that you 
alſo ſhall ſee, and be convinced of it too. 
He then ſhows, © how the law, though it cnoppted 


© Pompey from being accountable to the Decem- 


© virate, yet excluded him from being one of 
the number, by limiting the choice to thoſe 
who were preſent at Rome; that it ſubjected 
likewiſe to their juriſdiction the countries juſt 
conquered by him, which had always been left 
to the management of the General *: Upon 
which he draws a pleaſant picture of the Tribune 
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of theſe men; and as I myſelf clearly ſee what 
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* Rullus, with all his train of Officers, Guards, 


« Lictors, and Apparators 


» Twaggering in 


* Mithridates's kingdom, and ordering Pompey 
© to attend him by a mandatory letter, in the 


cc 


cc 
cc 


following ſtrain : 

„P. Servilius Rullus, Tribune of the people, 
Decemvir, to Cnzus Pompey the ſon of Cnæus, 
greeting. 

He will not add, "ſays he,” the title of Great, 
when he has been laboring to take it from him 
by law ©.” 

* I require you not to fail to come preſently to 
Sinope, and bring me a ſufficient guard with 
you, while I ſell thoſe lands by my law, which 
you have gained by your valor.” 

He obſerves, © that the reaſon of excepting 
Pompey was not from any reſpe& to him, but 
for fear that he would not ſubmit to the 
indignity of being accountable to their will: 
but Pompey,” ſays he, © 1s a man of that temper, 


that he thinks it his duty to bear whatever you 


pleaſe to impoſe; but if there be any thing 
which you cannot bear yourſelves, he will take 
care that you ſhall not bear it long againſt your 
wills **.” He proceeds to enlarge upon “'the 
dangers, which this law threatened to their 
liberties: that inſtead of any good intended by 
it to the body of the Citizens, it's purpoſe was 
to erect a power for the oppreſſion of them; 
and on pretence of planting colonies in Italy 
and the Provinces, to ſettle their own creatures 
and dependents, like ſo many garriſons, in all 
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* the convenient poſts of the Empire, to be ready 
4 on all occaſions to ſupport their tyranny : that 
“Capua was to be their head-quarters, their 
« favorite colony; of all Cities the proudeſt, as 
« well as the moſt hoſtile and dangerous; in 
which the wiſdom of their anceſtors would not 
ſuffer the ſhadow of any power or magiſtracy 
to remain; yet now 1t was to be cheriſhed and 
advanced to another Rome: that by this law 
the lands of Campania were to be ſold or given 
away; the moſt fruitful of all Italy, the ſureſt 
revenue of the Republic, and their conſtant 
reſource when all other rents failed them; which 
neither the Gracchi, who of all men ſtudied the 
people's benefit the moſt, nor Sylla, who gave 
every thing away without ſcruple, durſt venture 
« to meddle with. In the concluſion he takes 
notice of © the great favor and approbation with 
« which they had heard him, as a ſure omen of 
their common peace and proſperity ; and ac- 
“ quaints them with the concord that he had 
< eſtabliſhed with his Colleague, as a piece of 
* news of all others the moſt agreeable; and 
« promiſes all ſecurity to the Republic, if they 
would but ſhow the ſame good diſpoſition on 
* future occaſions, which they had ſignified on 
“ that day; and that he would make thoſe very 
men, who had been the moſt envious and averſe 
* to his advancement, confeſs, that the people had 
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* ſeen farther, and judged better than they, in 


* chuſing him for their Conſul. ” 
In the courſe of this conteſt he often called upon 
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the Tribunes to come into the Roſtra, and debate 
the matter with him before the people **; but they 
thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, 
and to attack him rather by fictitious ſtories and 
calumnies, ſedulouſly inculcated into the multi- 
tade; that his oppoſition to the law flowed from 
no good will to them, but an affection to Sylla's 
party, and to ſecure to them the lands which they 
| poſſeſſed by his grant; that he was making his 
court by it to the ſeven Tyrants, as they called 
ſeven of the principal Senators, who were known 
to be the greateſt favorers of Sylla's cauſe, and 
the greateſt gainers by it; the two Lucullus, 
Craſſus, Catulus, Hortenſius, Metellus, Philippus. 
Theſe inſinuations made ſo great an impreſſion 
on the City, that he found it neceſſary to defend 
himſelf againſt them in a ſecond ſpeech to the 
people , in which he declared, © that he looked 
dc upon that law which ratified all Sylla's acts, to 
© be of all laws the moſt wicked and the moſt 
ce unlike to a true laws, as it eſtabliſhed a tyranny 
© in the City; yet that it had ſome excuſe from 
ce the times, and in their preſent 'circumſtances, 
«© ſeemed proper ta be ſupported ; eſpecially by 
* him, who for this year of his Conſulſhip profeſſed 
* himſelf the patron of peace“; but that it was 
& the height of impudence in Rullus, to charge 
* him with obſtructing their intereſts for the ſake 
* of Sylla's grants, when the very law which that 
« Tribune was then urging, actually eſtabliſhed 
« and perpetuated thoſe grants; and ſhowed itſelf 
de to be drawn by a ſon-in-law of Valgius, who 
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« poſſeſſed more lands than any other man by 
« that invidious tenure; whiich were all by this 
« law to be partly confirmed, and partly purchaſed 
« of him. This he demonſtrates from the 
expreſs. words of the law, © which he had ſtudi- 
« ouſly omitted, he ſays,” to take notice of before, 
« that he might not revive old quarrels, or move 
* any argument of new diſſenfion in a ſeafon ſo 
« improper *: that Rullus therefore, who accuſed 
« him of defending Sylla's acts, was of all others 
« the moſt impudent defender of them: for none 
« had ever affirmed them to be good and legal, 
“but to have ſome plea only from poſſeſſion 
« and the public quiet; but by this law the eſtates 
“ that had been granted by them were to be fixed 
© upon a better foundation and title than any 
© other eſtates whatſoever.” He concludes © by 
* renewing his challenge to the Tribunes to come 
“ and diſpute with him to his face. But after 
ſeveral fruitleſs attempts, finding themſelves wholly 
unable to contend with him, they were forced at 
laſt to ſubmit, and to let the affair drop, to the 
great joy of the Senate. | 

This alarm being over, another accident broke 
out, which might have endangered the peace of 
the City, if the effects of it had not been prevented 
by the authority of Cicero. Otho's law, mentioned 
above, for the aſſignment of ſeparate ſeats to the 
Equeſtrian order, had highly offended the people, 
who could not digeſt the indignity of being thruſt 
lo far back from theit diverſions; and while the 
grudge was ſtill freſh, Otho happening to come 
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into the theatre, was received by the populace 
with an univerſal hiſs, but by the Knights with 
loud applauſe and clapping: both ſides redoubled 
their clamor with great fierceneſs, and from 
reproaches were proceeding to blows; till Cicero, 
informed of the tumult, came immediately to 
the Theatre, and calling the people out into the 
Temple of Bellona ſo tamed and ſtung them by 
the power of his words, and made them fo aſhamed 
of their folly and perverſeneſs, that on their return 
to the Theatre they changed their hiſſes into 
applauſes, and vied with the Knights themſelves 
in demonſtrations of their reſpect to Otho **. The 
ſpeech was ſoon aſter publiſhed ; though from the 
nature of the thing it muſt have been made upon 
the ſpot, and flowed extempore from the occaſion: 
and as it was much read and admired for ſeveral 
ages aſter, as a memorable inſtance of Cicero's 
command over men's paſſions, fo ſome have 


imagined it to be alluded to in that beautiful 
paſſage of Virgil“. 


Ac veluti magno in populo cum ſepe 'roorta eſt 
Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgns ; 
Jamqte faces & ſaxa volunt, furor arma miniſtrat: 
Tum pietate gravem & meritis ſi forte virum quein 
Aſpexere , filent , arrediſque auribus adſtant ; 
Ille regit didlis animos, & pedora mulcet. 
Virg. En. 1. 152. 


As when ſedition fires th' ignoble crowd, 


And the wild rabble ſtorms and thirſts for blood: 
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Of ſtones and brands a mingled tempeſt flies, 
With all the ſudden arms that rage ſupplies: 
If ſome grave ſire appears amidſt the ſtrife, 
In morals ſtrict and innocence of life, 

All ſtand attentive, while the ſage controuls 


Their wrath, and calms the tempeſt of their ſouls. 
Mr. Pitt. 


One topic, which Cicero touched in this ſpeech, 
and the only one of which we have any hint 
from antiquity, was to reproach the rioters for 
their want of taſte and good ſenſe, in making ſuch 
a diſturbance while Roſcius was acting. 

There happened about the ſame time a third 
inſtance, not leſs remarkable, of Cicero's great 
power of perſuaſion: Sylla had by an expreſs law 
excluded the children of the proſcribed from the 
Senate and all public honors; which was certainly 
an act of great violence, and the decree rather 
of a Tyrant, than the law of a free State: fo 
that the. perſons injured by it, who were many, 
and of great families, were now making all their 
efforts to get it reverſed. Their petition was 
highly equitable, but from the condition of the 
times, as highly unſeaſonable; for in the preſent 
diſorders of the City, the reſtoration of an 
oppreſſed party muſt needs have added ſtrength 
to the old factions; ſince the firſt uſe, that they 
would naturally make of the recovery of their 
power, would be to revenge themſelves on their 


oppreſſors. It was Cicero's buſineſs therefore to 


prevent that inconvenience, and, as far as it was 
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poſſible, with the conſent of the ſufferers themſel. 
ves: on which occaſion this great commander of 
the human affections, as Quintilian calls him, 
found means to perſuade thoſe unfortunate men, 

that to bear their injury was their benefit; and 
that the government itſelf could not ſtand, if 
Sylla's laws were then repealed, on which the 
quiet and order of the Republic were eſtabliſhed; 

acting herein the part of a wiſe ſtateſman, who 
will oft be forced to tolerate; and even maintain, 
what he cannot approve, for the ſake of the 
common good; agreeably to what: he lays down 
in his book of Offices; that many things which 
are naturally right and juſt, are yet by certain 
circumſtances and conjunctures of times made 
diſhoneſt and unjuſt *. As to the inſtance, before 
us, he declared in a ſpeech made ſeveral years 
after, that he had excluded from honors a number 
of brave and honeſt young men, whom fortune 
had thrown into ſo unhappy a ſituation, that if 
they had obtained power, they would probably 
have employed it to the ruin of the ſtate **, The 
three caſes juſt mentioned make Pliny break out 
into a kind of rapturous admitation of the man, 
who could perſuade the people to give up their 
| bread, their . pleaſure and their injuries, to the 
charms of his eloquence ** 

The next tranſaction of moment in which be 
was engaged was the defence of C. Rabirius, an 
aged Senator, accuſed by T. Labienus, one of 
the Tribunes, of treaſon or rebellion, for having 
killed L. Ladunninis „ a Tribune about forty years 

before, 
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before „who had raiſed a dangerous ſedition in 
the City. The fa, if it had been true; was not 
only legal, but laudable, being done in obedierics 
to a decree of the Senate, by. which all the 
Citizens were required to take arms in aid of the 
Conſuls C. Maus and L. Flaccus. 

But the puniſhment of Rabirius was not the 
thing aimed at, nor the life of an old man worth 
the pains of diſturbing the peace of the City: the 
deſign was to attack that prerogative of the 
Senate, by which in the caſe of a ſudden tumult 
they could arm the City at once, by requiring 
the Conſuls to take care, that the Republic 
received no detriment : which vote was ſuppoſed 
to give a ſanction to every thing that was done 
in conſequence. of it; ſo that ſeveral traiterous 
magiſtrates had been cut off by it, without the 
formalities of a trial, in the act of ſtirring up 
ſedition. 'T his orattice, though in uſe from the 
earlieſt times) had always been complained of by 
the Tribunes, as an infringement of the conſtitution, 
by giving to the Senate an arbitrary power over 
the lives of Citizens, which could not legally be 
taken away without a hearing and. judgment of 
the whole people. But the chief grudge to it was, 


from it's being a perpetual check to the deſigns 


of the ambitious and popular, who aſpired to any 


power not allowed by the laws: it was not difficult 
for them to delude the multitude; but the Senate 


was not fo eaſily managed, who by that ſingle 


vote of committing the Republic to the Conſuls, 


could fruſtrate at once all the effects of their 
Vor. I. M 
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poptlarty, When carried to a point which was 
dangerous to the State: for ſince in virtue of it, 
the Tribunes themſelves, whoſe' perfors were held 
ſacred, might be taken off without fentence or 
trial, when engaged in any traiterous practices, 
all attempts of that kind muſt neceſſarily be 
hazardous and deſperate. | 

This point therefore was to be tried on the 
perſon of Rabirius, in whoſe ruin the factious of all 
ranks were intereſted, J. Cæſar ſuborned Labienus 
to proſecute him; and procured himſelf to be 
appointed one of the Duumviri, or the two Judges 
allotted by the Prætor to fit upon trials of treaſon ”, 
Hortenſius pleaded his._cauſe, and proved by many 
witneſſes, that the whole accuſation was falſe, and 
that Saturninus was actually killed by the hand 
of a flave, who for that ſervice obtained his 
freedom from the public“. Cæſar, however, eagerly 
condemned the old man, who appealed from his 
ſentence to the people; where nothing, ſays Sueto- 
nius, did him ſo much ſervice, as the partial and 
forward ſeverity of his judge. 

The Tribunes in the mean while employed all 
their power to deſtroy him; and Labienus would 
not ſuffer Cicero to exceed half an hour in his 
defence**; and to raiſe the greater indignation 
againſt the criminal, expoſed the picture of Satur- 
ninus in the Roſtra, as of one who fell a martyr 
to the liberties of the people. Cicero opened the 
defence with great gravity, declaring, “that in 
© the memory of man there had not been a cauſe 
« of ſuch importance, either undertaken by a 
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« Tribune, or defended by a Conſul: that nothing 
« leſs was meant by it, than that for the future, 
« there ſhould be no Senate or public Gouncil in 
« the City; no conſent and concurrence of the 
| * honeſt againſt the rage and raſhnefs of the 
| « wicked; no reſource or refuge in the extreme 
« dangers of the Republic“. — He implores the 
« favor of all the Gods, by whoſe providence 
their City was more ſignally governed than by 
* any wiſdom of man to make that day propitious 
« to the ſecurity of the ſtate, and to the life and 
« fortunes of an innocent man. — And having 
poſſeſſed the minds of his audience with the 
ſanity of the cauſe, he proceeds boldly to wiſh, 
that he had been at ** liberty to confeſs, what 
« Hortenſius indeed had proved to be falſe, that 
“Saturninus, the enemy of the Roman people, 
« was killed by the hand of Rabirius ** — that 
* he ſhould have proclaimed and bragged of it, 
| & as an act that merited rewards, inſtead of puniſh- 
“ ment. '— Here he was interrupted by the clamor 
of the oppoſite faction; but he obſerves it to be 
« the faint effort of a ſmall part of the aſſembly; 
* and that the body of the people, who were 
© filent, would never have made him Conſul, if 
they had thought him capable of being diſturbed 
* by fo feeble an inſult; which he adviſed them 
© to drop, fince it betrayed only their folly and 
< inferiority of their numbers. — The aſſembly 
being quieted, he goes on to declare, “that 
though Rabirius did not kill Saturninus, yet he 
took arms with intent to kill him , together 
| M 2 
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« with the Conſuls and all the beſt of the City, 
« to. which his honor, virtue, and. duty called 
% him.” — He puts Labienus in mind, * that he 
« was too young to be acquainted with the 
* merits of that cauſe; that he was not born 
„ when Saturninus was killed, and could not be 
. < apprized how odious and deteſtable his name 
* was to all people: chat ſome had been baniſhed 
“ for complaining only of his death; others for 
* having a picture of him in their houſes : that 
he wondered therefore where Labienus had pro- 
* cured that picture, which none durſt venture to 
& keep even at home; and much more, that he 
< had the hardineſs to produce, before an aſſembly 
* of the people, what had been the ruin of other 
© men's fortunes — that to charge Rabirius with 
„this crime was to condemn the greateſt and | 
« worthieſt Citizens, whom Rome had ever bred; 
« and though they were all dead, yet the injury 
« was the ſame, to rob them of the honor due to 
“ their names and memories. — Would C. Marius,” 
A* he, have lived in perpetual toils and dangers, 
« jf he had conceived no hopes concerning himſelf 
« and his glory beyond the limits of this life? 
„When he defeated thoſe innumerable enemies in 
« Italy, and ſaved the Republic, did he imagine 
* that every thing which related to him would 
die with him? No; it is not ſo, Citizens; there 
« js not one of us who exerts himſelf with praiſe 
* and virtue in the dangers of the Republic, but 
«+ js induced to it by the expectation of a futurity. 
As tbe minds of. men therefore ſeem to be 
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divine and immortal for many other reaſons, ſo 
« eſpecially for this, that in all the beſt; and the 

„ viſeſt there is ſo irong a ſenſe, of ſomething 
© hereafter, that they ſeem. to reliſh nothing but 
* what is eternal. I appeal then to the ſouls of 
« C. Marius, and of all thoſe wiſe and worthy 
« Citizens, who, from this life of men, are 
* tranſlated to the honors and ſanctity of the 
« Gods; I call them, I fay, to witneſs, that I 
* think myſelf bound to fight for thei fame, 


glory, and memory, with as much zeal,” as 


* for the altars and temples of my country; and 

« if it were neceſſary to take arms in defence of 

« their praiſe, I ſhould take them as ſtrenuouſly,, 

* as they themſelves did for the defence 2 our 
common ſafety, &c. **.” 

After this ſpeech the people were: to paſs 
judgment on Rabirius by the ſuffrages of: all the 
centuries: but there being reaſon to apprehend 
ſome violence and foul play from the intrigues 
of the Tribunes, Metellus, the Augur and Prætor 
of that year, contrived. to diſſolve the aſſembly 


by a ſtratagem before they came to a vote: and 


the greater affairs that preſently enſued, and 
engaged the attention of the City, prevented the 
farther proſecution and revival of the cauſe. 

But Cæſar was more ſucceſsful in another caſe, 
in which he was more intereſted, his ſuit for the 
High Prieſthood, a poſt of the firſt dignity in the 
Republic ; vacant by. the death of Metellus Pius. 
Labienus opened his way to it by the publication 
of a new law, for transferring the right of electing 
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from the college of prieſts to che people, agreeably 
to the tehor of a former law, which had been 
repealed by Sylla. Cæſar's ſtrength lay in the favor 
of the populace, which by immenſe bribes and 
the profuſion bf his whole ſubſtance he had gained 
on this vecafion ſo effectually, that he carried this 
high office, before he had yet been Prætor, againſt 
two Conſular competitors of the firſt authority in 
Rome, Q. Catulus and P. Servilius Iſauricus; the 
one of whom had been Cenſor, and then bore 
the title of Prince of the Senate; and the other 
been honored with a Triumph; yet he procured 
:more votes againſt them even in their own tribes, 
than they both had out of the whole number of 
the Citizens 

Catiline was now renewing his efforts for the 
Conſolſhip with greater vigor than ever, and 
by ſuch open methods of bribery, that Cicero 
publiſhed a new law againſt it, with the additional 
penalty of a ten years exile, probibiting likewiſe 
'all ſhows of Gladiators within two years from the 
time of ſuing for any magiſtracy, unleſs they were 
ordered by tbe will of a perſon deceaſed, and 
on a certain day therein ſpecified *”. Catiline, who 
knew the law. to be levelled at himſelf, formed 
a deſigu to kill Cicero; with ſome other chiefs of 
the Senate**, on the day of election, which was 
appointed for the twentieth of October; but Cicero 
gave information of it to the Senate the day before, 
upon which the election was deferred, that they 
might. have time to deliberate on an affair of ſo 
great importance; and the day following, in a 
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full houſe, he called upon Catiline to clear himſelf 
of this charge; where without denying or excuſing 
it, he bluntly told them, that there were two 
bodies in the Republic, meaning the Senate and 
the People, the one of them. infirm with a weak 
head, the other firm without a head; Which laſt 
had ſo well deſerved of him, that it ſhould never 
want a head while he lived. He had made a 
declaration of the ſame kind and in the ſame place 
a few days before, When upon Cato's threatening 
him with an impeachment , he fiercely replied, 
that if any, flame ſhould be excited in his fortunes, 
he would extinguiſh it, not with Warr, but A 
general ruin. 

Theſe 6 ſtartled the Senate , and 
convinced them that nothing but a deſperate 
conſpiracy, ripe for execution, could inſpire ſo 
daring an aſſurance: ſo that they proceeded imme- 
diately to that decree, which was the uſual refuge 
in all caſes of imminent danger, of ordering the 


Conſuls to take care that the Republic received 


no harm **. Upon this Cicero doubled his guard, 
and called ſome troops into the city; and when 
the election of Conſuls came on, that he might 
imprint a ſenſe of his own and of the public danger 
the more ſtrongly, he took care to throw back 
his gown in the view of the people, and diſcovered 
a ſhining breaſt-plate, which he wore under it ** 

by which precaution, as he told Catiline afterwards 
to his face, he prevented his deſign of killing both 
him and the en for the Conſulſnip, of 
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Sd D. Jußius Sitanus and L. Licinius Morena 
re declared Confuls ele, © 

Eat line thus a ſecond time repulſed, and breath. 
1 ing nothin but reven e. was now eager and im- 
patient. to execute his grand plot he had no 
other awe: left ; his Tchemes were not only ſuſ- 
pected, but actually diſcovered by the ſagacity of 
the Conſul, and himſelf ſhunned and deteſted by 
all bopeſt men; ſo that he reſolved without farther 
delay to put all to the hazard, of ruining either 
his country or himſelf.” He was ſingularly formed 
both by art and nature for the head of a deſpe- 
rate confpiracy ; ; of an illuſtrious family , ruined 
fortunes, profligate mind, undaunted courage, 
un esried induſtry; of a capacity equal to the 
hardieſt a attempt, with a tongue that could explain 
and a hand that could execute it. Cicero gives 
us his juſt character j in many parts of his works, 
but in none a more lively picture of him than in 
the following paſſage **. | 

He had in him, ſays be,” many, though not 
ph express Images, yet ſketches of the greateſt VIr- 

* tues; was acquainted with a great number of 
" 0180 men, yet a pretended admirer of the 
* virtuous. His bouſe was furniſhed with a vari- 
* ety of temptations to luſt and lewdneſs, yet 
* with ſeveral incitements alſo to induſtry and la. 
„ bor: it was a ſcene of vicious pleaſures, yet a 
* ſchool of martial exerciſes. There never was 
* ſuch a monſter on earth compounded of paſſions 
10 ſo contrary and oppoſite. Who was ever more 
66 agreeable at one time to the beſt citizens ? 
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« who more intimate at another with the worſt? 


* who a man of better principles? who a fouler 
* enemy to the city? who more intemperate in 


_ © pleaſure? who more patient in labor? who more 


* rapacious'in plundering ? who more profuſe in 
* ſquandering ? he had a wonderful faculty of 
* engaging men to his friendſhip, and obliging 
them by his obſervance; ſharing with them in com- 


mon whatever he was maſter of; ſerving them 


* with his money, his intereſt, his pains, and, 


* when there was occaſion, by the moſt daring 


acts of villany; moulding his nature to his pur- 
* poſes, and bending it every way to his will. 
* With the moroſe, he could live ſeverely; with 


the free, gaily; with the old, gravely; with the 


young, chearfully ; with the enterpriſing, auda- 
* ciouſly; with the vicious, luxuriouſly. By a 
+ temper ſo various and pliable, he gathered about 
him the profligate and the raſh from all coun- 
« tries, yet held attached to him at the ſame 
time many brave and worthy men, by the 
© ſpecious ſhow of a pretended virtue.” 


With theſe talents, if he had obtained the Con- 
ſulſhip, and with it the command of the armies 
and provinces of the Empire, he would probably, 
like another Cinna, have made himſelf the tyrant 


of his country : but deſpair and impatience, un- 
der his repeated diſappointments, hurried: him on 
to the mad reſolution, of extorting by force what 


he could not procure by addreſs. His ſcheme how- 


ever was not without a foundation of probability, 


and there were ſeveral reaſons. for thinking the 
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preſent time the moſt ſeaſonable for the execution 
of 1t. Italy was drained in a manner of regular 
troops; Pompey at a great diſtance with the beſt 
army of the Empire; and his old friend Antonius, 
on whoſe aſliſtance he ſtill depended **, was to 
have the command of all the forces that remained, 
But his greateſt hopes lay in Sylla's veteran ſol. 
diers, whole cauſe he had always eſpouſed, and 
among whom he had been bred; who, to the 
number of about a hundred thouſand, were ſettled 
in the ſeveral diſtricts and colonies of Italy, in the 
poſſeſſion of lands aſſigned to them by Sylla , 
which the generality had waſted by their vices 
and luxury, and wanted another civil war to re. 
Pair their ſhattered fortunes. Among theſe he em- 
ployed his agents and officers in all parts, to de- 
bauch them to his ſervice; and in Etruria, had 
actually enrolled a conſiderable body, and formed 
them into a little army under the command of 
Manlius, a bold and experienced Centurion, who 
waited only for his orders to take the field“. 
We muſt add to this what all writers mention, 
the univerſal diſaffection and diſcontent , which 
poſſeſſed all ranks of the city, but eſpecially the 
meaner fort, who from the uneaſineſs of their cir- 
cumſtances, and the preſſure of their debts, wiſhed 
for a change of government; ſo that if Catiline 
had gained any little advantage at ſetting out, or 
come off but equal in the firſt battle, there was 
reaſon to expect a general declaration in his favor 

He called a council therefore of all the conſpira- 
tors, 'to ſettle the: plan of their work, and divide 
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the parts of it among themſelves, and fix a proper 
day for the execution. There were about thirty-five, 
whoſe names are tranſmitted to us as principles in 
the plot, partly of the Senatorian, partly of the 
Equeſtrian order, with many others from the co- 


lonies and municipal towns of Italy, men of fami- 


lies and intereſt in their ſeveral countries. The 
Senators were P. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Cethegus, 
P. Autronius, L. Caſſius Longinus, P. Sylla, Serv. 
Sylla, L. Vargunteius, Q. Curius, Q. Annius, M. 
Portius Lecca, L. Beſtia ** 

Lentulus was deſcended from a Patrician branch 
of the Cornelian family, one of the moſt numer- 
ous, as well as the moſt ſplendid in Rome. His 
grandfather had born the title of Prince of the Se- 
nate, and was the moſt active in the purſuit and 
deſtruction of C, Gracchus, in which he received 
a dangerous wound. The grandſon, by the 
favor of his noble birth, had been advanced to 
the Conſulſhip about eight years before, but was 
turned out of the ſenate ſoon after by the Cenſors, 
for the notorious infamy of his life, till by obtain- 
ing the Prztorſhip a ſecond time, which he now 
actually enjoyed, he recovered. his former place 
and rank in that ſupreme” council. His parts 
were but moderate, or rather flow; yet the come- 
lineſs of his perſon, the gracefulneſs and propriety 
of his action, the ſtrength and ſweetneſs of his 
voice, procured him ſome reputation as a ſpeaker **. 
He was lazy, luxurious, and profligately wicked; 
yet ſo vain and- ambitious, as to expect from the 
overthrow of the government, to be the firſt man 
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in the republic; in which faney he was ſtrongly 
flattered by ſome crafty ſoothſayers, who aſſured 
him from the Sibylline books, that there were 
three Cornelius deſtined to the dominion of Rome; 
that Cinna and Sylla had already poſſeſſed it, and 
the prophecy wanted to be completed in him“ 
With theſe views he entered freely into che con- 
ſpiracy, truſting to Catiline's vigor for the execu- 
tion, and hoping to n the chief fruit from it's 
ſucceſs. 

Cethegus was of an extraction equally noble, 
but of a temper fierce, impetuous ; and dariog 
to a degree even of fury. He had been warmly 
engaged in the cauſe of Marius, with whom he 
was driven out of Rome; but when Sylla's af. 
fairs became proſperous, he preſently changed 
fides, and throwing bimſelf at Sylla's feet, and 
promiſing great ſervices, was reſtored to the 
City ©. After Sylla's death, by intrigues and 
faction he acquired ſo great an influence, that 
while Pompey was abroad, he governed all things 
at home; procuted for Antonius, the command 
over the coaſts of the Mediterranean, ' and for 
Lucullus „the management of the Mithridatic 
war; . In the height of this power, he made 
an 8 into Spain, to raiſe. contributions 
in that province, where meeting with ſome op- 
poſition to. his violences, he had-the hardineſs to 
inſult, and even wound the Proconſul Q. Metel- 
Jus Pius. But the inſolence of his conduct 
and the infamy of his life gradually diminiſhed; 
and at laſt: deſtroyed his credit; when finding 
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himſelf controlled by the Magiſtrates, and the 
particular vigilance of Cicero, he entered eagerly 
into Catiline's plot, and was intruſted with the 
moſt bloody and deſperate part of it, the taſk of 
maſſacring their enemies within the city. The 
reſt of the conſpirators were noc leſs illuſtrious 
for their birth **, The two Syllas were ne- 
phews to the Dictator of that name; Autronius 
had obtained the Conſulſhip, but was deprived 
for bribery ; and Caſſius was a competitor for it 
with Cicero himſelf, In ſhort, they were all of 
the ſame ſtamp and character; men whom diſap- 
pointments, ruined fortunes, and flagitious lives, 
had prepared for any deſign againſt the State; 
and all whoſe hopes of eaſe and adyancement 


depended on a change of affairs, and the ſub- 


verſion of the Republic. | 

At this meeting it was reſolved , that a general 
inſurrection ſhould be raiſed through Italy, 
the different parts of which were aſſigned to 
different leaders; that Catiline ſhould put himſelf 
at the head of the troops in Etruria; that Rome 
ſhould be fired in many places at onee, and a 
maſſacre begun at the ſame time of the whole 
Senate, and all their enemies; of whom none 
were to be ſpared except the ſons of Pompey, 
who were to be kept as Hoſtages of their peace 
and reconciliation with the father; that in the 
conſternation of the fire and maſſacre, Catiline 
ſhouid be ready with his Tuſcan army, to take 
the benefit of the public confuſion, and make 
himſelf maſter of the City; where Lentulus ip 
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the mean while, as firſt in dignity , was to preſide 
in their general councils; Caſſius to manage the 
affair of firing it, Cethegus to direct the maſ. 
ſacre . But the vigilance of Cicero being the 
chief obſtacle to all their hopes, Catiline was 
very deſirous to ſee him taken off before he left 
Rome; upon which two Knights of the company 
undertook to kill him the next morning in bis 
bed, in an early viſit on pretence of buſineſs ** 
They were both of his acquaintance, and uſed 
to frequent his houſe; and knowing his cuſtom 
of giving free acceſs to all,- made no doubt of 
being readily admitted, as Cornelius, one of the 
two, afterwards confeſſed **. 
The mgeting was no ſooner over, than Cicero 
had information of all that paſſed in it; for by 
the intrigues of a woman named Fulvia, he had 
gained over Curius her gallant, one of the con- 
ſpirators of Senatorian rank, to ſend him a punc- 
tual account of all their deliberations. He pre- 
ſently imparted his intelligence to ſome of the 
_ chiefs of the city, who were aſſembled that even- 
ing, as uſual, at his houſe; informing them not 
only of the defign, but naming the men who 
were to execute it, and the very hour when they 
would be at his gate: all which fell out exactly 
as he foretold; for the two Knights came before 
break of day, but had the mortification to find 
the houſe well guarded, and all admittance refuſed 
to them **. 
Catiline was diſappointed likewiſe in another 
affair of no leſs moment before he quitted the 
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City; a deſign to ſurpriſe the town of Præneſte, 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of Italy, within 
twenty- five miles of Rome; which would have 
been of ſingular uſe to him in the war, and a 
ſure retreat in all events: but Cicero was ſtill be- 
forehand with him, and from the apprehenſion 
of fuch an attempt, had previouſly ſent orders 
to the place to keep a ſpecial guard; ſo that 
when Catiline came in the night to make an aſ- 
fault, he found them ſo well provided, that he 
durſt not venture upon the experiment 

This was the ſtate of the conſpiracy, when 
Cicero delivered the firſt of thoſe four ſpeeches, 
which were ſpoken upon the occaſion of it, and 


are ſtill extant. The meeting of the conſpirators 


was on the ſixth of November , in the evening ; 
and on the eighth he ſummoned the Senate to 
the Temple of Jupiter in the Capitol, where it was 
not uſually held but in times of public alarm **. 
There had been ſeveral debates before this on the 
ſame ſubject of Catiline's treaſons, and his deſign 
of killing the Conſul, and a decree had paſſed at 
the motion of Cicero, to offer a public reward 
to the firſt diſcoverer of the plot; if a ſlave, his 
liberty, and eight hundred pounds ; if a citizen, his 
pardon, and fixteen hundred **. Yet Catiline 
by a profound diſſimulation, and the conſtant 
profeſſions of his innocence, ſtill deceived many 
of all ranks; repreſenting the whole as the fiction 
of his enemy Cicero, and offering to give ſecuri- 
ty for his behaviour, and to deliver himſelf to 


the cuſtody of any whom the Senate would name ; 
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of M. Lepidus, of the Prætor Metellus, or of 
Cicero himſelf: but none of them would receive 
him, and Cicero plainly told him, that be ſhould 
never think himſelf ſafe in the ſame houſe, when 
he was in danger by living in the ſame City with 
him **: yet he ſtill kept on the maſk, and had 
the confidence to come to this very meeting in 
the Capital; which ſg ſhocked the whole aſſem. 
bly, that none even of his acquaintance durſt venture 
to ſalute him; and the Conſular Senators quitted 
that part of the houſe in which he ſat, and left the 
whole bench clear to him. Cicero was ſo pro- 
voked by his impudence, that inſtead of enter. 
ing upon any buſineſs, as he deſigned, addref- 
ſing himfelf directly to Catiline, he broke out 
into a molt ſevere invective againſt him; and 
with all the fire and force of an incenſed eloquence 
laid open the whole courſe of his villanies, and 
the. notoriety of his treaſons. | 

He put him in mind, © that there was a de- 
& cree already made againſt him, by which he 
could take his life; and that he ought to 
* have done it long ago, ſince many, far more 
«© eminent and leſs criminal, had been taken off 
e by the ſame authority for the ſuſpicion only 
4 of treaſonable deſigns; that if he ſhould or: 
“ der. him there ſore to. be killed uporr the ſpot; 
„ there. was. cauſe to. apprehend, that it would 
* be thought rather too late, than too cruel. — 
„ But there was a. certain reaſon which yet with- 
held him — Thou ſhalt then be put to 


death, ſays he, when there is not a man to 
be 


- 


« leſs, the quieter * : 
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* be found ſo wicked, ſo deſperate, fo like to 


« thyſelf , who will deny it to be done juſtly, — 


* As long as there is one who dares to defend 


„* thee, thou | ſhalt live; and live ſo, as thou 
now doſt, ſurrounded by the guards, which 
1 have placed about thee, ſo as not to ſuffer 
« thee to ſtir a foot againſt the Republic; whilſt 
„the eyes and ears, of many, ſhall watch thee, 
<« as they have. hitherto done , when thou little 
« thoughteſt of it. He then goes on to give 
2 detail of all that had been concerted by the 
conſpirators at their ſeveral meetings, to let him 
ſee, © that he was perfectly informed of every 
« ſtep which he had taken, or deſigned to take”; 
and obſerves, © that he law ſeveral at that very 
time in the Senate, who had aſſiſted at thoſe 
“meetings. He preſſes him therefore to 
« quit the City, and ſince all his counſels were 
« detected, to drop the thought of fires and maſſa- 
© cres; — that the gates were open, and no 
body ſhould ſtop him. Then running over 
the flagitious enoxmities of his life , and the ſeries 
of his traiterous practices, © he exbores, urges, 
commands him to depart, and if he would be 
adviſed by him, to go into a voluntary exile, 


4 and free them from their fears; that, if they 
« were juſt ones, they might be ſafer; if ground. 
that though he would 


79 


„not put the queſtion to the houſe, whether 

they would order him into baniſhment, or not, 

yet he would let him fee their ſenſe upon it 

* by . their. manner of. n While he was 
Vor. L | ee N 
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guarding the avenues of the Senate; ünd' were 
hardly reſtrained from doing bim violence; 
chat if he Would conſent to go, they would 


all quietly attend him to the gates. — Yet 


c 


after all, if in virtue of his command he ſhould 
really go into baniſhment, he foreſaw what a 
ſtorm of envy he | ſhould draw by it upon 
bitafelf; but he did not value that, if by his 
own calamity he could avert the dangers of 
the Republic: but there was no hope that 
Catiline could ever be induced to yield to 
the occaſions of the State, or moved with 
a ſenſe of his crimes, or reclaimed by ſhame, 
or fear, or reaſon, from his madneſs **. He 


exhorts him therefore, if he would not go into 
exile, to go at feaſt, where he was expected, 
into Manlius's camp, and begin the war; pro- 


vided only, that he would. carry out with 
him all the reſt of his crew: — That there he 
might riot and exult at his full eaſe; withcut 
the mortification of ſeeing one hobeſt man 
about him. — There he might practiſe all 


4 that diſcipline to Which he had been trained, 
* | 1 


4 '* * Ih * 
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* of lyiog upon the ground, not only in purſuit 
of his lewd amours, but of bold and hardy 
« enterpriſes: there he might exert all that 
© boaſted patience of hunger, cold, and want, 
* by which however he would ſhortly find him- 
ſelf undone . He then introduces an expoſtu- 


lation of the Republic with himſelf, ** for bis too 
great lenity, in ſuffering ſuch a traitor to eſcape, 


* inſtead of hurrying him to immediate death; 
« that it was an inſtance of cowardice and ingra- 
* titude to the Roman people, that he, a new 
« man, who, without any recommendation from 
his anceſtors, bad been raiſed by them through 
all the degrees of honor to ſovereign dignity, 
« ſhould for the ſake of any danger to himſelf, 
* geglect the bare of the public fafety Tol chis 
* moſt ſacred voice of my country, ſays be, and 
* to allhthoſe ho blame me after the ſame manner, 
* I ſhall make this ſbort anſwer; that if I had 
* thought it the moſt: adviſable to put Catiline 
* to death, I would not have allowed that Gla- 
'* diator the: uſe of one moment's life: for if, in 
former days, our molt illuſtrious Citizens, 
* inſtead of ſullying, have' done honor to their 

“memories, by the deſtruction of Saturninus, 
* the Gracchi, Flaccus, and many others; there 

is no round to fear, that by killing this Par- 
1 3 any envy would lie upon me with poſ- 
terity; yet if the greateſt was ſure to befal 
me, it was always my perſuaſion, that envy 

* acquired by virtue was really glory, not en- 

vy: but there are ſome. of this very order, 

2 
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** who do not either fee the dangers which hang 
* over us, or elſe diſſemble what they ſee; who 
* by the ſoftneſs of their votes cheriſh Catiline's 
hopes, and add ſtrength ta the conſpiracy by 
„not believing it; whoſe authority influences 
“many, not only of the wicked but the weak; 
„ who, if 1 had puniſhed this man as he de- 
* ſerved, would not have failed to cry out 
„ upon me for acting the tyrant **. Now 1 
am perſuaded, that when he is once gone into 
« Manlius's camp, whither he actually deſigns 
to go, none can be fo filly, as not to ſee that 
there is a plot, none fo wicked, as not to ac- 
* knowledge it: whereas by :aking off him alone, 
though this peſtilence | would be ſomewhat 
checked, it could not be ſuppreſſed : but when 
ic he has thrown himſelf into rebellion ,' and car- 
« ried out his friends along with him, and drawn 
together the profligate and deſperate from all 
parts of the empire, not only this ripened 
* plague of the Republic, but the very root 
« and feed of all our evils will be extirpated 
„with him at once.” Then applying himſelf 
again to Catiline, he concludes with a ſhort 
prayer to Jupiter: With theſe omens, Catiline, 
of all proſperity to the Republic, but of deſtruc- 
© tion to thyſelf, and all thoſe who have joined 
+ themſelves with thee in all kinds of parricide, 
„go thy way then to this impious and abomi- 
* nable war; whilſt thou, Jupiter, whoſe reli- 
gion was eſtabliſhed-with the foundation of this 
City, whom we truly call Stator, the ſtay and 
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* prop of this empire, wilt drive this man and 
* his accomplices from thy altars and temples, 
„from the houſes and walls of the city, from 
% the lives and fortunes of us all; and wilt 
* deſtroy with eternal puniſhments, both living 
and dead, all the haters of good men, the 
enemies of their country, the plunderers of 
* Italy , now confederated in this deteſtable league 
and partnerſhip of villany. ” 

Catiline, aſtoniſhed by the thunder of this 
ſpeech , had little to ſay for himſelf in anſwer to 
it; yet with down-caſt looks and ſuppliant voice he 
begged of the Fathers, not to believe too haſtily 
what was ſaid againſt him by an enemy; that 
his birth and paſt life offered every thing to him 
that was hopeſul; and it was not to be imagined, 
that a man of Patrician family, whoſe anceſtors, as 
well as himſelf, had given many proofs of their affec- 
tion to the Roman people, ſhould want to overturn 
the government; while Cicero, a, ſtranger, and late 
inhabitant of Rome, was ſo zealous to preſerve it. 
But as he was going on to give foul language, the 
Senate interrupted him by a general outcry , calling 
him Traitor and Parricide : upon which being fu- 
rious and deſperate, he declared again aJoud what 
he had ſaid before to Cato, that ſince he was cir- 
cumvented and driven headlong by his enemies, he 
would quench the flame which was raiſed about him, 
by the common ruin; and ſo ruſhed out of the aſſem- 
bly *'. As ſoon as he was come to his houſe, and 
began to reflect on what had paſſed, perceiving it 
in vain to diſſemble any * he reſolved to 
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enter into action immediately, before the troops of 
the Republic were increaſed, or any new levies 
made; ſo that after a ſhort conference with Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and the reſt, about what had been 
_ concerted in the laſt meeting, having given freſh 
orders and aſſurances of his ſpeedy return at the 
head of a ſtrong army, he left Rome that very 
night with a ſmall retinue, to make the beſt of 
his way towards Etruria ** 

He no ſooner diſappeared , than his friends 
gave out that he was gone into a voluntary exile. 
at Marſeilles * ; which was induſtriouſly ſpread 
through the City the next morning, to raiſe an 
odium upon Cicero, for driving an innocent 
man into baniſhment without any previous trial 
or proof of his guilt : but Cicero was too well 
informed of his motions to entertain any doubt 
about his going to Manlius's camp, and into ac- 
ual rebellion; he knew that he had ſent thither 
already a quantity of arms, and all the enſigns of 
military command, with that ſilver eagle, which he 
uſed to keep with great ſuperſtition in his houſe, for 
it's having belonged to C. Marius in his expedition 
againſt the Cimbri . But leſt the ſtory ſhould 
make an ill impreſſion on the City, he called the 
people together into the Forum, to give them 
an account of what paſſed in the Senate the day 
before, and of Catiline's leaving Rome upon it. 

He began by © congratulating with them on 
* Catiline's flight, as on a certain victory; ſince 
* the driving him from his ſecret plots and inſi- 
« dious attempts on their lives and fortunes into 
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e open rebellion, was in effect to conquer him: 
that Catiline himſelf was ſenſible of it; whoſe 
chief regret in his retreat was not for leaving 
„ the City, but for leaving it ſtanding“. — But 
if there be any here, ſays he, who blame me 
* for what I am boaſting of, as you all indeed 
« juſtly may, that I did not rather ſeize, than 
* ſend away fo capital an enemy; that is not my 
fault, Citizens, but the fault of the times. Ca- 
* tiline ought long ago to have ſuffered the laſt 
puniſhment; the cuſtom of our anceſtors, the 
+ diſcipline of the empire, and the Republic itſelf 
required it: but how many would there have 
„ been, who would not have believed what I 
charged him with? how many, who through 
* weakneſs would never have imagined it, or 
through wickedneſs would have defended it?“ 
— He obſerves, © that if he had put Catiline 
* to death, he ſhould have drawn upon himſelf 
* ſuch an odium, as would have rendered him 
unable to proſecute his accomplices, and extir- 
pate the remains of the conſpiracy ; but ſo far 
* from being afraid of him now, he was ſorry 
* only that he went off with ſo few to attend 
„ him?** : that his forces were contemptible , if 
* compared with thoſe of the Republic ; made 
d up of a miſerable, needy crew, who had waſted 
their ſubſtance, forfeited their bails, and would 
* run away not only at the ſight of an army, 
© but of the Prætor's edit; — That thoſe, who 


had deſerted his army and ſtaid behind, were 


* more to be dreaded than the army itſelf; and 
N 4 
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© the more ſo, becauſe they knew him to be in- 
formed of all their deſigns, yet were not at all 
* moved by it: that he had laid open all their 
© counſels in the Senate the day before, upon 
* which Catiline was ſo diſheartened, that he im- 
* mediately fled: that he could not gueſs what 
* theſe others meant; if they imagined that he 
* ſhould always uſe the ſame lenity, they were 
“ much miſtaken *': for he had now gained 
* what he had hitherto been waiting for, to make 
all people ſee that there was a conſpiracy ; that 
now therefore there was no more room for cle. 
** mency , the caſe itſelf required ſeverity ; yet 
he would ſtill grant them one thing, to quit the 
city and follow Catiline: nay, would tell them 
the way, it was the Aurelian road, and, if 
they would make haſte, they might overtake 
* him before night.” Then after deſcribing the 
profligate life and converſation of Catiline and his 
accomplices **, he declares it “ inſufferably im- 
* pudent for ſuch men to pretend to plot; the 
lazy againſt the active, the fooliſh againſt the 
* prudent, the drunken againſt the ſober, the 
* drowſy againſt the vigilant; who lolling at 
<* feaſts, embracing miſtreſſes, ſtaggering with 
9 wine, ſtuffed with victuals, crowned with gar- 
* lands, daubed with perfumes, belch in their 
* converſations of maſſacring the honeſt, and 
firing the city. If my Conſulſhip, ſays he, 
* ſince it cannot cure, ſhould cut off all theſe, it 
would add no ſmall period to the duration of 
* the Republic: for there is no nation, which 
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* we have reaſon to fear, no King, who can 
make war upon the Roman people; all diſturb- 
„ ances abroad, both by land and ſea, are quel- 
« led by the virtue of one man; but a domeſtic 
«* war ſtill remains; the treaſon, the danger, the 
* enemy is within; we are to combat with luxury, 
«* with madneſs, with villany: in this war I pro- 
„ fels myſelf your leader, and take upon myſelf 
all the animoſity of the deſperate: whatever 
% can poſſibly be healed, I will heal; but what 
* ought to be cut off, I will never ſuffer to ſpread 
“to the ruin of the city **.” He then takes 
| notice of the report of Catiline's being driven into 
exile, but ridicules the weakneſs of it, and ſays, 
| * that he had put that matter out of doubt, by 
* expoſing all his treaſons the day before in the 


„ Senate. He laments the wretched con- 


dition not only of governing, but even of pre- 
; * ſerving States: for if Catiline, ” ſays he, © baffled 
„dy my pains and counſels , ſhould really change 
; his mind, drop all thoughts of war, and be- 
; * take- himſelf to exile, he would not be ſaid to be 
© difarmed and terrified, or driven from his pur- 
, * poſe by my vigilance: but uncondemned and 
innocent to be forced into baniſhment by the 
. ( threats of the Conſul; and there would be 
r “ numbers, who would think him not wicked, 
| * but unhappy; and me not a diligent Conful, 
. but a cruel tyrant. ” He declares, © that though 
t “for the ſake of his own eaſe or character he 
f * ſhould never wiſh to hear of Catiline's being at 
h the head of an army, yet they would certainly 
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© hear it in three day's time: — that if men were 
* ſo perverſe as to complain of his being driven 
** away, what would they have ſaid if he had 
“been put to death? Yet there was not one of 
* thoſe who talked of his going to Marſeilles, 
* but would be ſorry for it if it was true, and 
** wiſhed much rather to ſee him in Manlius's 
* camp. He proceeds to deſcribe at large the 
ſtrength and forces of Catiline, and the different 
ſorts of men of which they were compoſed ; and 
then diſplaying and oppoſing to them the ſuperior 
forces of the Republic, he ſhows it to be © a 
© contention of all ſorts of virtue againſt all ſorts 
of vice; in which, if all human help ſhould fail 
them, the Gods themſelves would never ſuffer 
the beſt cauſe in the world to be vanquiſhed by 
* the worſt **,” He requires them therefore to 
© keep a watch only in their private houſes, for 
he had taken care to ſecure the public, without 
« any tumult: that he had given notice to all the 
colonies and great towns of Catiline's retreat, 
ſo as to be upon their guard againſt him : that 
* as to the body of Gladiators, whom Catiline 
always depended upon as his beſt and ſureſt 
band, they were taken care of in ſuch a manner, 
cas to be in the power of the Republic“; though, 
to ſay the truth, even theſe were better affected 
than ſome part of the Patricians: that he had 
* ſent . Metellus the Prætor into Gaul and the 
« diſtrict of Picenum, to oppoſe all Catiline's 
* motions on that fide; and for ſettling all matters 
at home had ſummoned the Senate to meet again 
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that morning, which, as they ſaw, was then 
« aſſembling. As for thoſe therefore who were left 
« behind in the city, though they were now 
« enemies, yet ſince they were born citizens, he 
«* admoniſhed them again and again, that his lenity 
* had been waiting only for an opportunity of 
« demonſtrating. the certainty of the plot: that 
for the reſt, he ſhould never forget that this 
« was his country, he their Conſul, who thought 
„it his duty either to live with them, or die for 
them. There is no guard”, ſays he, upon 
« the gates, none to watch the roads; if any one 
* has a mind to withdraw himſelf, he may go 
« wherever he pleaſes; but if he makes the leaſt 
* ſtir within the city, ſo as to be caught in any 
* overt act againſt the Republic, he ſhall know, 
that there are in it vigilant Conſuls, excellent 
« Magiſtrates, a ſtout Senate; that there are arms, 
4 and a priſon, which our anceſtors provided as 
* the avenger of manifeſt crimes; and all this ſhall 
be tranſacted in ſuch a manner, Citizens, that 
the greateſt diſorders ſhall be quelled without 
* the leaſt hurry; the greateſt dangers without 
© any tumult; a domeſtic war, the moſt deſperate 
of any in our memory, by me your only Leader 
and General, in my gown; which I will manage 
* ſo, that, as far as it is poſſible, not one even 


* of the guilty ſhall ſuffer puniſhment in the city: 


but if their audaciouſneſs and my country's 
danger ſhould neceſſarily drive me from this 
* mild reſolution, yet I will effect, what in fo 
** cruel and treacherous a war could hardly be 
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** hoped for, that not one honeſt man ſhall fall, 
* but all of you be ſafe by the puniſhment of a 
few. This I promiſe, Citizens, not from any 
« confidence in my own prudence, or from any 
* human counſels, but from. the many evident 
 & declarations of the Gods, by whoſe impulſe I 
* am led into this nerſuaſion ; who aſſiſt us, not 
© as they uſed to do, at a diſtance, againſt foreign 
and remote enemies, but by their preſent help 
* and protection defend their temples and our 
* houſes : it is your part therefore to worſhip, 
“ implore, and pray to them, that ſince all our 
* enemies are now ſubdued both by land and ſea, 
they would continue to preſerve this city, which 
„ was deſigned by them for the moſt beautiful, 
* the moſt flouriſhing , and moſt powerful on 
© earth, from the deteſtable treaſons of it's own 
* deſperate citizens. 

Me have no account of this day s debate in the 
benate, which met while Cicero was ſpeaking to 
the people, and were waiting his coming to them 
from the Roſtra: but as to Catiline, after ſtaying 
a few days on the road to raiſe and arm the coun- 
try through which he paſfed, and which his agents 
had already been diſpoſing to his intereſts, he 
marched directly to Manlius's camp, with the Faſces 
and all the enſigns of military command diſplayed 
before him. Upon this news the Senate declared 
both him and Manlius public enemies, with offers 
of pardon to all his followers, who were not con- 
demned of capital crimes, if they returned to their 
duty by a certain day; and ordered the Conſuls to 
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make new levies, and that Antonius ſhould follow 
Catiline with the army; Cicero ſtay at home to 
guard the City 

It will ſeem nage to dame; that Cicero, when 
he had certain information of Catiline's treaſon, 
inſtead of ſeizing him in the city, not only ſub 
fered but urged his eſcape, and forced him as it 
were to begin the war. But there was good 
reaſon for what he did, as he frequently intimates 
in his ſpeeches ; he had many. enemies among the 
Nobility , and Catiline many ſecret friends; and 
though he was perfectly ;nferaed of the whole 
progreſs and extent of the plot, yet the proofs 
being not ready to be laid before the public, Ca- 
tiline's diſſimulation ſtill prevailed, and perſuaded 
great numbers of his innocence; ſo that if he had 
impriſoned and puniſnhed him at this time, as he 
deſerved, the whole faction were prepared to raiſe 
a general clamor againſt him, by repreſenting his 


; adminiſtration as a Tyranny ,. and the plot as a for- 


gery contrived to ſupport it: whereas by driving 
Catiline into rebellion, he made all men ſee the 
reality of their danger; while from an exact account 
of his troops, he knew them to be ſo unequal to 
thoſe of the Republic, that there was no doubt of 
his being deſtroyed, if he could be puſhed to the 


neceſſity of declaring himſelf before his other pro- 


jects were ripe for execution. He knew alſo, that 
if Catiline was once driven out of the city, and 
ſeparated from his accomplices, who were a lazy, 


drunken, thoughtleſs crew, they would ruin them- 


ſelves by their on raſhneſs, and be caſtly drawn 
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into any trap which he ſhould lay for them: the 
event ſhowed that he judged right; and by what 
happened afterwards both to Catiline and to him. 
ſelf it appearerl, that, as far as human caution 
could reach, he acted with the utmoſt prudence 
in regard as pre: his own nas to the public 
_— 161 an Sor d 553 $20 3170 bin 
- In the midſt of al this hurry , — ſoon: after 
nine s flight, Cicerb foudd leiſure, according to 
his cuſtom ,; to defend L. Muren, ont of the Con- 
ſuls elect, who was now brought tba trixl for bri- 
bery and corruption. Cato hade declared in the 
Senate, that he Would try the forde of Ciceros 
late law upon one of the Conſular Candidates 
and ſince Catiline, whom he chiefly: aimed at, was 
out of his reach, he reſolved to fu upon Murena; 
yet contuved at the fame time at the otber Conſul, 
Silanus, who had married his fiſtery though equally 
guilty with his colleague : he was joined in the 
accuſation by one of, the diſappointed candidates, 
S. Sulpicius, a'perſon of diſtimgaiſhed worth and 
character, and the moſt celebrated Lawyer of the 
age, for whoſe ſervice, and at whoſe inſtance Ci- 
eres law againſt hribery was chiefly provided 
Morena was bred a ſoldier, and had , 
great fame in the Mithridatic war, as Lieutenant 
to Lucullus; and Was now defended by three, 
the greateſt men, as well as the greateſt Orators 
of Rome, Crafſus, Hortenſius; and Cicero: fo 
that chere had ſeldom been a trial of more expet- 
tation, on account of the dignity! of all the parties 
concerned. The character of the iaccuſers makes 
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jt reaſonable to believe, that there was clear proof 
of ſome illegal practices; yet from Cicero's ſpeech, 

-which, though imperfect, is the only remaining 
monument of the tranſactipn, it ſeems probable, 
that they were ſuch only; as though ſtrictly 
ſpeaking irfegular, were yet warranted by cuſtom 


and the example of all Candidates; and though 


heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry com- 


petitor, were uſually overlooked by the magiſtrates 
and expected by the people 
The actuſation conſiſted ef three heads; the 
ſcandal of Murena's life ; the want of dignity in his 
character and family; and bribery in the late elec- 
tion. As to the fiſt, the greateſt crime which 
Cato charged him with was dancing; to which 
Cicero's defence is ſome what remarkable: He ad- 
* moniſhes Cato not to throw out ſuch a calumny 
* ſo-inconfiderately, or to call the Conſul of Rome 
* dancer; but to conſider how many other 
* crimes mam muſt needs be guilty of before 
that of dancing could be truly objected to him 
8 ſince nobody ever danced, even in ſolitude, or 
* a private meeting of friends , who was not el- 
ther drunk or mad; for duncing was always the 


laſt act of riotous banquets, gay places, and 


* much jollity: that Cato charged him therefore 

* with what was the effect of many vices, yet 
+ with none of "thoſe, without which that vice 
could not poſſibly fabGiſt; with no ſcandalous 
* feaſts, no amours, no nightly revels, no lewd- 

* neſs, no extravagant expenſe, &c. NET 

As to the ſecond article, the Want of dignity, it 
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Was urged chiefly by Sulpicius, who being noble 
and a patrician, was the more mortified to be de. 
feated by a Plebeian, whoſe extraction he con. 
temned: but 2 ridicules the vanity of 
thinking no family good, but a Patrician; 
'* ſhows that Murena's - grand-father and great 
« grand- father had been Prætors; and that his 
father alſo from the ſame dignity had obtained 
* the honor of a Triumph: that Sulpicius's no- 
* bility was better known to the aritiquaries than 
© to the people; ſince his grand-father had never 
* born any of the principal offices, nor his father 
ever mounted higher than the Equeſtrian rank: 
that being therefore the ſon of a Roman Knight, 
he had always reckoned him in the ſame claſs 
* with» himſelf, of thoſe who by their own in- 
** duſtry. had opened their way to the higheſt 
* honors; that the Curius, the Catos , the 
* Pompeius, the Marius, the Didius, the Cælius 
« were all of the ſame ſort: that when he bad 
broken throu gh that barricade of Nobility , and 
17 laid the Conſulſhip open to the virtuous, as well 
* as to the noble, and when a Conſul; of an an- 

& cient and illuſtrious deſcent, was defended by 
* a Conſul, the ſon of a Knight; be never ima. 
* gined, that the accuſers would venture to ſay a 
* word about the. noyelty of a family : that he 
2 himſelf had two Patrician competitors, the one 
* a profligate and audacious, the other an excel- 

* lent and modeſt man; yet that he outdid Ca- 
* tiline in dignity, Galba in intereſt; and if that had 


been 2 crime in a new man, he ſhould not have 
wanted 


2 
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„ wanted enemies to object it to bim, He 
then ſhows, that the ſcience of arms, in which 


„ Murena excelled, had much more dignity, and 
« ſplendor in it than the ſcience of the law, being 


„ that which ' firſt gave a name to the Roman 


„people, brought glory to their city, and ſub- 


„ dued the world to their empire: that martial 
„virtue had ever been the means of conciliating 
„the favor of the people, and recommending, to 
the honors of the ſtate; and it was but rea- 
ſonable that it ſhould hold the firſt place in that 

* city, Which was raiſed by it to be the head 11 
* all other cities in the world. .. 

As to the laſt and heavieſt part of the _ 
the crime of bribery, there was little or nothing 
made out againſt him, but what was too common 
to be thought criminal; the bribery of ſhows, plays, 
and dinners given to the populace; yet not ſo much 
by himſelf, as by his friends and relations, who 
were zealous to ſerve him; ſo that Cicero makes 
very ſlight of it, and declares. himſelf *, more 
* afraid of the authority, chan the accuſation of 
* Cato;” and to obviate the influence which the 
reputation of Cato's integrity might have. in the 
cauſe , he obſerves, © that the people in general, 
* and all wile judges had ever been jealous of the 
power and intereſt of an accuſer ; leſt the cri- 
minal ſhould be born down, not by the weight 
* of his crimes, but the ſuperior force of his ad- 
verſary. Let the authority of the great pre- 
„vail,“ ſays he, for the ſafety of the innocent, 


«6 


the protection of the helpleſs, and the relief of- 
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the miſerable; but let it's influence be repelled 
from the dangers and deſtruction of citizens: 
* for if any one ſhould ſay, that Cato would not 
have taken the pains to. accuſe, if he had not 
been aſſured of the crime, he eſtabliſhes a very 
** unjuſt law to men in diſtreſs, by making the 
judgment of an accuſer to be conſidered as a 
* prejudice or previous condemnation of the cri. 
* minal . He exhorts Cato not to be ſo ſe. 
* vere, on what ancient cuſtom and the Republic 
* itſelf had found uſeful; nor to deprive the peo- 
ple of their plays, gladiators, and feaſts, which 
their anceſtors, had approved; nor to take from 
**. candidates an opportunity of obliging by a me- 
* thod of expenſe which indicated their genero- 
* ſity, rather than an intention to corrupt 
But whatever Murena's crime might be, the 
circumſtance which chiefly favored him was the 
difficulty of the times, and a rebellion actually 
on foot; which made it neither ſafe nor prudent to 
deprive the city of a Conſul , who by a military edu- 
cation was the beſt qualified to defend it in fo dange- 
rous a criſis. This point Cicero dwells much upon, 
declaring , that he undertook this cauſe, not fo 
much for the ſake of Murena, as of the peace, 
* the liberty, the lives and fafety of them all. 
Hear, hear,” ſays he, © your Conſul, who, not 
* to ſpeak arrogantly, thinks of nothing day and 
* night but of the Republic: Catiline does not 
« deſpiſe us ſo far, as to hope to ſubdue this city 
„ with the force which he has carried out with 
* him: the contagion is ſpread wider than you 
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„ jmagine: the Trojan horſe is within our walls; 
„which, while J am Conſul, ſhall never opprefs 

„ you in your fleep. If it be aſked then, What 
« reaſon Þ have to fear Catiline ? none at all; and 
] have taken care that no body elſe vet fear 
* him : yet I fay, that we have cauſe to feat thoſe 
* troops of his, which I ſee in this very place. 
% Nor is his army ſo much to be dreaded, as thoſe 
« who are ſaid to have deferted it: for in truth 
„they are not deſerted, but are left by him 
only as ſpies upon us, and placed as it were in 
* ambuſh, to deſtroy us the more ſecurely : all 
* theſe want to ſee a worthy Conſul , an experi- 

« enced General, a man both by nature and for- 
* tunes attached to the intereſts of the Republic, 
driven by your ſentence from the guard and 
* cuſtody of the city . After urging this topic 
with great warmth and force, he adds, © We art 
„now come to the criſis and extremity of out 
danger; there is no reſource or recovery for 
us, it we now miſcatry; it is no time to throw 
away any of the helps which we have, but by 
all means poſſible, to acquire more. The enemy 
is not on the banks of the Avio, which was 
thought ſo terrible in the Punic war, but in the 
« City and the Forum. Good Gods! (I cannot 
ſpeak it without a ſigh) there are ſome enemies 
in the very ſanctuary; ſome, I ſay, even in the 
« Senate ! The Gods grant, that my colleague. 
may quell this rebellion by our arms; whilſt I, 
in the gown, by the aſſiſtance of all the honeſt, 
« will diſpel the other dangers with which the 

O 2 
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“ city is now big. But what will become of us, 
« * they, ſhould ſlip. through our hands into the 
of MAR year; and find but one Conſul in the Re- 
public, and him employed not in proſecuting 
0 the. war, but in providing a colleague ? Then 
| this plague of Catiline will break out in all it's 
6 fury, ſpreading terror, conſuſion, fire, and 
* ſword through the city, &c. This con- 
fideration , ſo forcibly urged, of the. neceſſity of 
haying two Conſuls for the guard of the city at the 
opening. of the new year, had ſuch weight with the 
judges, chat without any deliberation they unani- 
mouſly acquitted Murena, and would not, as Cicero 
ſays, ſo much as hear the accuſation of men, the 
moſt eminent and iluſtrious 

Cicero had a ſtrict intimacy all this while with 
Sulpicius, whom he had ſerved with all his intereſt 
in this very conteſt for the Conſulſhip ***. He had 
a great friendſhip alſo with Cato, and the higheſt 
eſteem of his integrity; yet he not only defended 
this cauſe againſt them both, but to take off the 
prejudice of their authority, labored even to make 
them ridiculous; rallying the profeſſion of Sulpicius 
as trifling and contemptible, the principles of Cato 
as abſurd and impracticable, with ſo much humor 
and wit, that he made the whole audience very 
merry, and forced Cato to cry out, What a 
facetious Conſul have wen! but what is more 
obſervable, the oppoſition of theſe great men in 
an affair ſo intereſting gave no ſort of interruption 
to their friendſhip, which continued as firm as 
ever to the end of their lives: and Cicero, who 
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lived the longeſt of them ſhowwed the real Value 


that he had for them both” after their deaths, by 
procuring public honors for the one, and writing 
the life and praiſes of the other. Murena too, 
though expoſed to ſo much danger by the proſecu- 
tion, yet ſeems to have refined no reſentment 
of it; but daring his Conſulſhip paid a great 
deferenoe do the counſels of Cato, and employed 
all his power to ſupport him avainſt the violence 
of Metellus, his Colleagoe/in*the Tribünate. This 
was a greachefs of mind truly noble, and "ſuitable 
to the dignity of the perſons; not wy be ſhocked 
by the particular contradiction of their friends, 
when their general views on both ſides were 
laudable and virtuous: yet this muſt not be 
wholly charged to the virtue of the men, but to 
the diſcipline of the Republic itſelf, which by a 
wiſe policy impoſed it as a duty on it's ſubjects 
to defend their fellow citizens in their dangers, 
without regard to any friendſhips or engagements 
whatſoever *'*, The examples. of this kind will be 
more or leſs frequent in ſtates, in proportion as 
the public good happens to be the ruling principle; 
for that is a bond of union too firm to be broken 
by any little differences about the meaſures of 
purſuing it: but where private ambition and party- 
zeal have the aſcendant, there every oppoſition 
muſt neceſſarily create animoſity, as it obſtructs 
the acquiſition of that good, which is conſidered 
as the chief end of life, private. benefit and N 
tage. b. 
Before the trial of Munch Cicero had: 54 
O 3 
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another oauſe of the ſame kind in the defence of 
C. Piſo, who had been Conſul four years before, 
and acquired the character of a brave and. vigorous 
magiſtrate: but we have no remains. of the ſpeech, 
nor any thing more ſaid of it by Cicero, than 
that Piſo was acquitted. on the account of his 
laudable behaviour in his Conſulſhip*'*. We learn 
however from Salluſt, that be was accuſed of 
oppreſſion and extortion in his government; and 
that the proſecution was promoted chiefly by 
J. Cæſar, out of revenge for Piſo's having arbi- 
trarily puniſhed one of his fende or clients in 
Ciſalpine Gaul“. 

But to return to the affair of the cooſpiracy, 
Lentulus, and the reſt, who were leſt in the city, 
were preparing all things for the execution of their 
grand deſign, and ſoliciting men of all ranks, who 
ſeemed likely to favor their cauſe, or to be of any 
uſe to it: among the reſt, they agreed to make 
an attempt on the Ambaſſadors of the Allobroges; 
a Warlike mutinous, faithleſs people, inhabiting 
the countries now called. Savoy and Dauphiny, 
greatly diſaffected to the Roman power, and 
already ripe for rebellion. Theſe ambaſſadors, 
who were preparing to return home, much out 
of humor with the Senate, and without any redreſs 
of the grievances, which they were ſent to complain 
of, received the propoſal at firſt very greedily, 
and promiſed to engage their nation to aſſiſt the 
conſpirators with what they principally wanted 
a good body of horſe, whenever they ſhould 
begin the war; but reflecting afterwards in their 
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cooler thoughts, on the difficulty of the enterpriſe, 
and the danger of involving themſelves and. their 
country in ſo deſperate a cauſe, they reſolved to 
diſcover what they knew to 2 Fabius Sanga, 
the patron of their city, who immediately gave 
intelligence of it to the Conſul . 

Ciceros inſtructions upon it were, that the 
ambaſſadors ſhould continue to feign the ſame 
zeal which they had hitherto ſhown, and [promiſe 
every thing that was required of them, till they 
had got a full infight into the extent of the plot, 
with diſtin proofs againſt the particular actors 
in it ***: upon which, at their next conference 
with the conſpirators, they inſiſted on having ſome 
credentials from them to ſhow to their people at 
home, without which they would never be induced 
to enter into an engagement ſo hazardous. This 
was thought reaſonable, and preſently complied 
with; and Volturcius was appointed to go along 
with the ' ambaſſadors, and introduce them to 
Catiline on their road, in order to confirm the 
agreement, and exchange aſſurances alſo with him; 
to whom Lentulus ſent at the fame time a parti- 
cular letter under his own hand and feal, though 
without his name. Cicero being punctually informed 
of all theſe facts, concerted privately with the 
ambaſſadors the time and manner of their leaving 
Rome in the night, and that on the Milvian 
bridge, about a mile from the city, they ſhould 
be arreſted with their papers and letters about 
them, by two of the Prætors, L. Flaccus and 
C. Pontioius, whom he had inftruQed: for that 
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purpoſe, and ordered to lie in ambuſh near the 
place, with a ſtrong guard of friends and ſoldiers: 
all which was ſucceſsfully executed, and the whole 
company brought priſoners to Cicero's houſe by 
break of day | 

The rumor of this accident orefandly drew a 
reſort of Cicero's principal friends about him, who 
adviſed him to open the letters before he produced 
them in the Senate, leſt if nothing of moment 
were found in them, it might be thought raſh 
and imprudent to raiſe an unneceſſary terror and 
alarm through the city. But he was too well 
informed of the contents, to fear any cenſure of 
that kind; and declared, that in a eaſe of public 
danger he thought it his duty to lay the matter 
entire before the public council“. He ſummoned 
the Senate therefore to meet immediately, and 
ſent, at the ſame time for Gabinius, Statilius, 
Cethegus, and Lentulus, who all came preſently 
to his houſe, ſuſpecting nothing of the diſcovery; 
and being informed alſo of a quantity of arms 


provided by Cethegus for the uſe of the conſpi- 


racy, he ordered C. Sulpicius, another of the 
Prætors, to go and ſearch his houſe, where he 
ſound a great number of ſwords and daggers, with 
other arms, all newly cleaned, and ready for 
preſent ſervice ***. - 
With this preparation he ſet out to meet the 
Senate in the Temple of Concord, with a numerous 
guard of Citizens, carrying the ambaſſadors and 
the conſpirators with him in cuſtody: and after 
he had given the aſſembly an accouut of the whole 
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affair, Vulturcius was called in to be examined 
ſeparately; to whom Cicero, by order of the houſe, 
offered a pardon and reward ; if be would faithfully 
diſcover all that he knew: upon which, after 
ſome heſitation, he confeſſed, that he had letters 
and inſtructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to preſs 
him to accept the aſſiſtance of the ſlaves, and to 
lead his army with all expedition towards Rome, 
to the intent, that when it ſhould be ſet on fire 
in different places, and the general maſſacre begun, 


he might be at hand to intercept thoſe who eſcaped, 


122 


and join with his friends in the city . 

The ambaſſadors were examined next, who 
declared, that they had received letters to their na» 
tion, from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; 
that theſe three, and L. Caſſius alſo required them 
to ſend a body of horſe as ſoon as poſſible into 
Italy, declaring, that they had no occaſion for 
any foot: that Lentulus had aſſured them from 
the Sibylline books, and the anſwers of Sooth- 
ſayers, that he was the third Cornelius, who was 
deſtined to be maſter of Rome, as Cinna and 
Sylla had been before him; and that this was the 
fatal year marked for the deſtruction of the City 
and Empire: that there was ſome diſpute between 
Cethegus and the reſt about the time of firing the 
city; for while the reſt were for fixing it on the 


feaſt of Saturn, or the middle of December, Ce- 


thegus thought that day too remote and dilatory. — 
The letters were then produced and opened; firſt 
that from Cethegus; and upon ſhowing him the 
ſeal, he allowed it to be his; it was written with 
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his own hand, and addreſſed to the Senate and 
People of the Allobroges, ſignifying, that he 
would make good what he had promiſed to their 
ambaſſadors, and entreating them alſo to perform 
what the ambaſſadors had undertaken for them. 
He had been interrogated juſt before, about the 
arms that were found at his houſe? to which he 
anfwered, that they wele provided only for his 
curioſity, for he had always been particularly fond 
of neat arms: but after his letter was read, he 
was fo dejected and confounded, that he had 
nothing at all to ſay for himfelf. — Statilius was 
then brought in, and acknowledged his hand and 
ſeal; and when his letter was read, to the ſame 
purpoſe with Cethegus's, he confeſſed it to be his 
__ own. — Then Lentulus's letter was produced, 

and his ſeal likewiſe owned by him ; which Cicero 
perceiving to be the head of his grand-father, 
conld not help expoſtulating with him, that the 
very image of ſuch an anceſtor, ſo remarkable 
for a fingular love of his country, had not reclaim- 
ed him from his traiterous deſigns. His letter was 
of the fame import with the other two; but hav- 


ing leave to ſpeak for himſelf, he at firſt denied 


the whole charge, and began to 'queſtion the am- 
bafſadors and Vulturcius, what buſineſs they ever 
bad with him, and on what occaſion they came 
to his houſe; to which they gave clear and diſtinct 
anſwers; fgnifying by whom, and how often they 
had been introduced, to him; and then aſked him 


in their turn, whether he had never mentioned any 


thing to them about the Sibylline Oracles ; upon 
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which being confounded, or infatvated rather by 
the ſenſe of his guilt, he gave a remarkable proof 
as Cicero ſays, of the great force of conſcience; 
for not only bis uſual parts and eloquence, but 
his impudence too, in which he outdid all men, 
quite failed him; ſo that he confeſſed his crime, 
to the furpriſe of the whole aſſembly. Then 
Vulturcius defired, that the letter to Catiline, 
which Lentulus had ſent by him, might be opened; 
where Lentulus again, though greatly diſordered, 
acknowledged his hand and ſeal: it was written 
without any name, but to this effet: © You will 
* know who I am, from him whom I have ſent 
«© to you. Take care to ſhow yourſelf a man; 
“ and recollect in what a ſituation you are; and 
« conſider what is now neceſfary for you. Be 
© fure to make ufe of the affitance of all, even 
of the loweſt.— Gabinius was then introduc- 
ed, and behaved impudently for a while; but at 
laſt denied in of what the amiballadocs charg- 
ed him with. 

Aſter the crinticials- and wieneſſis were with- 
3 the Senate went into a debate upon the 
ſtate of the Republic, and came unanimoufly to 
the ſollowing reſolutions: That public thanks 
ſhould be decreed to Cicero in the ampleſt manner; 
by whoſe virtue, counſel, providence, "the Republic 
was delivered from the greateſt dangers : that Flac- 
cus and Pontinius, the een ſhould be thanked 
likewiſe for their vigorons and punctual execution 
of Cicero's orders: that Antonius, the other Con- 
ſul, ſhould be praiſed, for having removed from 
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his counſels all thoſe who were concerned in the 
conſpiracy : That Lentulus, after having abdicated 
the Prætorſhip, and diveſted himſelf of his robes, 
and Cethegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, with their 
other accomplices alſo when taken, Caſſius, Cz. 
parius, Furius, Chilo, Unten ſhould be 
committed to ſafe cuſtody; and that a public 
thankſgiving ſhould be appointed in Cicero's name, 
for his having preſerved the City from a confla. 
gration, the Citizens from. a maſſacre, and Italy 
. a war | 

The Senate being diſmiſſed, Cicero went di- 
_ into the Roſtra, and gave the people an 
account of the whole proceeding, in the manner 
as it is juſt related: where he obſerved to them, 
* that the thankſgiving decreed in his name was 
44 T5000, firſt which had ever been decreed to any 

„man in the gown: that all other thankſgiv- 
« | Keg had been appointed for ſome particular 
« ſervices to the Republic, this alone for ſaving 
it!“: that by the ſeizure of theſe accomplices, 
© all Catiline's' hopes were blaſted at once; for 

„when he was driving Catiline out of the city, 
* he foreſaw , that if he was once removed, 


there wookl be nothing to apprehend from che | 


. drowſineſs of Lentulus, the fat of Caſſius, or 
* the raſhneſs of Cethegus: — that Catiline was 
** the life and ſoul of the conſpiracy; who never 
took a thing to be done, becauſe he had order- 
ed it; but always followed, ſolicited, and ſaw 
it done himſelf: that if he had not driven him 
* from his ſecret plots into open rebellion ,. he 
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* could never have delivered the Republic from 
it's dangers, or never at leaſt with ſo much eaſe | 
* and quiet: that Catiline would not have named | 
* the fatal day for their deſtruction ſo long before- | 
„ hand; nor ever ſuffered his hand and ſeal to be 
brought againſt him, as the manifeſt proof of 
his guilt; all which was ſo managed in his 
* abſence, that no theft in any private houſe 
was ever more clearly detected than this whole 
conſpiracy: that all this was the pure effect 
of a divine influence; not only for it's being 
above the reach of human counſel, but be- 
cauſe the Gods had ſo remarkably interpoſed 
in it, as to ſhow themſelves almoſt viſibly: | 
for not to mention the nightly ſtreams of light -W 
from the weſtern (ky, the blazing of the hea- 
vens, flaſhes of lightning, earthquakes, &c. 
he could not omit what happened two years | 
before, when the turrets of the Capitol were ö 
ſtruck down with lightning; how the ſoothy, I | 
ſayers, called together from all Etruria , de- g 
clared that fire, ſlaughter, the overthrow of the | 
laws, civil war, and the ruin of the city were 
portended, . unleſs ſome means were found 
out of appealing the Gods: for which pur- | 
poſe they ordered a new and larger ſtatue of . 
Jupiter to be made, and to be placed in a po- | | 
ſition contrary to that of the former image, 
with it's face turning towards the ealt; iuti- 
mating, that if it looked towards the riſing | 
Sun, the Forum, and the Senate- houſe, then | 

„ all plots againſt the ſtate would be detected | 0 
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* ſo evidently, that all the world ſhould fee them : 
* — that upon this anſwer, the Conſuls of that 
* year gave immediate orders for making and 
placing the ſtatue; but from the flow progreſs 
* of the work, neither they, nor their ſucceſſors, 
* nor he himſelf, could get it finiſhed till that 
* very day; on which, by the fpecial influence 
of Jupiter, while the conſpirators and witneſſes 
* were carried through the Forum to the Temple 
* of Concord, in that very moment the ſtatue 
_ © was fixed in it's place; and being turned to look 
* upon them and the Senate, both they and the 
Senate ſaw the whole conſpiracy detected. 
And can any man,” ſays he, be ſuch an enemy 
to truth, ſo raſh, ſo mad, as to deny, that all 
* things which we ſee, and above all, that this 
city is governed by the power and providence 
of the Gods ? He proceeds to obſerve , © that 
the conſpirators muſt needs be under a divine 
* and judicial infatuation, and could never have 
truſted affairs and letters of ſuch moment to 
men barbarous and unknown to them, if the 
* Gods had not confounded their ſenſes : and that 
the ambaſſadors of a nation ſo diſaffeted, and 
* fo able and willing to make war upon them, 
* ſhould ſlight the hopes of dominion, and the 
* advantageous offers of men of Patrician rank, 
* muſt needs be the effect of a divine interpoſition; 
* eſpecially when they might have gained their 
* ends, not by fighting, but by holding their 
* tongues.” He exhorts them therefore, to 


celebrate that thankſgiving-day religiouſly with 
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their wifes and children. That for all his 
pains and ſervices he deſired no other reward 
or honor, but the perpetual remembrance of 
that day: in this he placed all his triumphs 
and his glory, to have the memory of that day 
eternally propagated to the ſafety of the City, 
and the honor of his Conſulſhip; to have it 
remembered, that there were two citizens living 
at the ſame time in the Republic, the one of 
whom was terminating the extent of the empire 


by the bounds of the horizon itſelf; the other 
preſerving the ſeat and centre of that empire 
That his caſe however was different from that 
of their Generals abroad, who, as ſoon as they 
had conquered their enemies, left them ; where- 
as it was his lot to live ſtill among thoſe whom 
he had ſubdued: that'it ought to be their care 


therefore to ſee, that the malice of thoſe enemies 


ſhould not hurt him; and that what he had 


been doing for their good ſhould not redound 
to his detriment; though as to himſelf, he had 
no cauſe to fear any thing, ſince he ſhould be 
protected by the guard of all honeſt men, by 
the dignity of the Republic itſelf, by the power 
of conſcience ; which all thoſe muſt needs violate, 
who ſhould attempt to injure him: that he would 
never yield therefore to the audaciouſneſs of any, 
but even provoke and attack all the wicked and 
the profligate: yet if all their rage at laſt, when 
repelled from the people, ſhould turn fingly upon 
him , they ſhould conſider what a diſcouragement 
it would be hereafter to thoſe, who ſhould 
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expoſe themſelves to danger for their ſafety. — 
That for his part, he would ever ſupport and 


defend in his private condition what he had 
acted in his Cohſulſhip, and | ſhow, that what 
he had done was not the effect of chance, but 


* of virtue: that if any envy ſhould be ſtirred up 
* againſt him, it might hurt the envious, but 
advance his glory. — Laſtly, fince it was now 


night, he bad them all go home, and pray to 


Jupiter the guardian of them and the city; and 


though the danger was now over, to keep the 
* ſame watch in their houſes as before, for feat 


of any ſurpriſe; and he would take care, that 
they ſhould have no occaſion to do it any longer.” 

While the priſoners. were before the Senate, 
Cicero deſired ſome of the Senators, who could 
write ſhort-hand, to take notes of every thing that 
was ſaid; and ben the whole examination was 


- Kniſhed — reduced into an act; he ſet all the 
_ clerks at work to tranſcribe copies of it, which he 


diſperſed preſently through Italy and all the Pro- 
vinces, to prevent any invidious miſrepreſentation 
of what was ſo clearly atteſted and confeſſed by 
the criminals themſelves, who for the preſent 
were committed to the free cuſtody of the Magill 


rates and Senators of their acquaintance ***, till 


the Senate ſhould come to a final reſolution about 
them. All this paſſed on the third of December, 
a day of no ſmall fatigue to Cicero, who, from 
break of day till the evening, ſeems to have been 
engaged without any refreſhment, in examining 
the witneſſes and the criminals, and procuring the 
decree 
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decree which was conſequent upon it; and when 
that was over, in giving a narrative of the whole 
tranſaction to the people, who were waiting for 
that purpoſe in the Forum, The ſame night his 
wife Terentia, with the Veſtal. Virgins and the 
principal matrops of Rome, was performing at 
home, according to annual cuſtom, the. myſtic 
rites of the Goddeſs Bona, or the Good, to which 
no male creature was ever admitted; and till that 
function was over, he was excluded alſo from his 
own houfe, and forced to retire to a neighbour's; 
where with a ſelect council of friends he be 

to deliberate about the method of puniſhing the 
traitors; when his wife came in all haſte to inform 
him of a prodigy, which had juſt happened 
amongſt them; for the ſacrifice being over, and 
the fire of the altar ſeemingly extinct, a bright 
flame iſſued ſuddenly from the aſhes, to the aſto- 
niſhment of the company; upon which the Veſtal 
Virgins ſent her away, to require him to purſue 
what he had then in his thoughts, for the good 
of his country, ſince the Goddeſs by this ſign had 
given great light to his ſafety” and glory ””*. 

It is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy 
was projected between Cicero and Terentia; 
whoſe ſiſter likewiſe being one of the Veſtal 
Virgins, and having the direction of the whole 
ceremony, might help to effect without ſuſpicion 
what had been privately concerted amongſt them. 
For it was of great uſe to Cicero, to poſſeſs the 
minds of the people, as ſtrongly as he could, with 
an apprehenſion of their danger, for the ſake of 
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diſpoſing them the more eafily to approve the 
refolution, that he had already taken in his own 
mind, of putting the conſpirators to death. 


Ihe day following, the Senate ordered public 


rewards to the Ambaſſadors and Vulturcius for their 
faithful diſcoveries "*'; and by the vigor of their 
proceedings ſeemed to ſhow an intention of treat. 
ing their priſoners with the laſt ſeverity. The 
city in the mean while was alarmed with the ru. 
mor of freſh plots, formed by the ſlaves and depend- 
ents of Lentulus and Cethegus for the reſcue of 
their Maſters ***; which obliged Cicero to rein- 
force his guards; and for the prevention of all 
ſuch attempts, to put an end to the whole affair, 
by bringing the queſtion of their puniſhment, 
without farther delay, before the Senate; which 
be ſummoned for that purpoſe the next morning. 

The debate was of great delicacy and import- 
ance;. to decide upon the lives of citizens of 
the firſt rank. Capital puniſhments were rare 
and ever odious in Rome, whoſe laws were of 
all others the leaſt ſanguinary; baniſhment, with 
confiſcation of goods, being the ordinary puniſh» 
ment for the greateſt crimes. The Senate indeed, 
as it has been ſaid above, in caſes of ſudden and 
dangerous tumults, claimed the prerogative of 
puniſhing the leaders with. death by the authority 


of their own decrees : but this was looked upon 


as a ſtretch of power, and an infringement of 
the rights of the people; which nothing could 
excuſe, but the neceſſity of times, and the extre- 
mity of danger. For there was an old law of 
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Porcius Læca, a Tribune, which granted to all cri- 
minals capitally condemned an appeal to the people; 
and a later one of C. Gracchus, to prohibit the 
taking away the life of any citizen without a formal 
hearing before the people: ſo that ſome Sena- 
tors who had concurred in all the previous de- 
bates, withdrew themſelves from this, to ſhow 
their diſlike of what they expected to be the iſſue 
of it, and to have no hand in putting Roman 
citizens to death by a vote of the Senate. Here 
then was ground enough for Cicero's enemies to 
act upon, if extreme methods were purſued: 
he himſelf was aware of it, and ſaw, that the 
public intereſt called for the ſevereſt puniſhment, 
his private intereſt the gentleſt; yet he came re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice all regards for his own quiet to 
the conſideration of public ſafety. 

As ſoon therefore as he had moved the queſ- 
tion, what was to be done with the conſpirators; 
Silanus the Conſul elect, being called upon to 
ſpeak the firſt, adviſed, that thoſe who were then 
in cuſtody, with the reſt who ſhould afterwards 
be taken, ſhould all be put to death. To this all 
who ſpoke after him readily aſſented, till it came 
to J. Czſar, then Prætor ce dt, who in an elegant 
and elaborate ſpeech, “treated that opinion, 
* not as cruel; ſince death, he ſaid, was not a 

* puniſhment, but relief to the miſerable, and 
left no ſenſe either of good or ill beyond 
* it; but as new and illegal, and contrary to 
the conſtitution of the Republic: and though 
the heinouſneſs of the crime would juſtify any 
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* ſeverity , yet the example was dangerous in a 
free ſtate; and the ſalutary uſe of arbitrary 

* power in good hands, had been the cauſe of 
4 fatal miſchiefs when it fell into bad; of which 
he produced ſeveral inſtances, both in other 
* cities and their own: and though no danger 
„ could be apprehended from theſe times, or 
* ſuch a Conſul as Cicero; yet in other times, 
* and under another Conſul, when the ſword 
« was once drawn by a decree of the Senate, 
no man could promiſe what miſchief it might 
not do before it was ſheathed again: his opi- 
nion therefore was „ that the eſtates of the con- 
<« ſpirators ſhould be confiſcated, and their per- 
* ſons cloſely confined in the ſtrong Towns of 
Italy; and that it ſhould be criminal for any 
* one to move the Senate or the people tor any 
„favor towards them ***. 

Theſe two contrary opinions being propoſed , 
the next queſtion was, which of them ſhould 


take place: Cæſar's had made a great impreſſion * 


on the aſſembly, and ſtaggered even Silanus, who 
began to excuſe and mitigate the ſeverity of his 
vote wb? and Cicero's friends were going for- 
wardly into it, as Ifkely to create the leaſt trouble 
to Cicero himſelf, for whoſe future peace and 
ſafety they began to be ſolicitous : when 


Gicero obſerving. the inclination of the houſe, and 


riſing up to put the queſtion, made his fourth 
ſpeech, which now remains, on the ſubject of 
this tranſaction; in which he delivered his ſenti- 
ments with all the {kill both of the Orator and 


— 
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the Stateſman; and while he feemed to ſhow a per· 


ect neutrality, and to give equal commendation 
to both the opinions, was artfully laboring all 
the while to turn the ſcale in favor of Silanus's, 
which he conſidered as a neceſſary example of 


ſeverity in the preſent circumſtances of the Republic. 


He declared, That though it was a pleaſure 
to him to obſerve the concern and ſolicitude 
which the Senate had expreſſed on his account, 
yet he begged of them to lay it all aſide, md, 
without any regard to him, to think oily of 
* themſelves and their families: that he was 
willing to ſuffer any perſecution, if by his la- 
bors he could ſecure their dignity and ſafety : 
that his life had been often attempted in the 
Forum, the field of Mars, the Senate, his 
own houſe, and in his very bed: that for 
their quiet he had digeſted many things 
againſt his will without ſpeaking of them3 
* but if the Gods would grant iſſue to his 
Conſulſhip, of ſaving them from a maſſacre, 
the city from flames, all Italy from war, let 
what fate ſoever attend himſelf, he would. be 
, content with it“ .“ He preſſes them therefore 
to “turn their whole care upon the' State: that it 
* was not a Gracchus, or a Saturninus, who 
* was now in judgment before them; but Trai- 


6c 


tors, whoſe deſign it was to deſtroy the City 
© by fire; the Senate and People by a maſſacre ; 


. who had ſolicited the Gauls and the very flaves 

* to join with them in their treaſon, of which 

they had all been convicted by letters, hands, 
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ſeals, and their own confeſſions ***. That the 
Senate, by ſeveral previous acts, had already 
condemned them; by their public thanks to 
him; by depoſing Lentulus from his Pretorſhip; 
by committing them to cuſtody; by decreeing a 
thaokſgiving; by rewarding the witneſſes : but as 
if nothing had yet been done, he reſolved to 
propoſe to them anew the queſtion both of the 
fact and the puniſhment: that whatever they 
intended to do, it muſt be determined before 
night: for the miſchief was ſpread wider than 
they imagined; had not only infected Italy, 
but croſſed the Alps, and ſeized the Provinces: 
that it was not to be ſuppreſſed by delay and 


irreſolution, but by quick and vigorous mea- 


141 


ſures *': that there were two opinions now 
before them; the firſt, of Silanus, for putting 
the criminals to death; the ſecond, of Cæſar, 
who, exceptipg death, was ſor every other 
way of puniſhing; each, agreeably to his digni- 
ty, and the importance 'of the cauſe, was for 
treating them with the laſt ſeverity, the one 
thought, that thoſe, who had attempted to 
deprive them all of life, and to extinguiſh the 
very name of Rome, ought not to enjoy the 
benefit of living a moment; and he had ſhowed 
withal, that this puniſhment had often been 
inflicted on ſeditious citizens: the other imagin. 
ed, that death was not deſigned by the Gods 
for. a puniſhment , but the cure of our miſeries; 
ſo that the wiſe never ſuffered it unwillingly, 
the brave often ſought it voluntarily; but that 


'tual , 
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bonds and impriſonment, eſpecially if perpe- 
were contrived for the puniſhment of 
deteſtable crimes: theſe therefore he ordered 


to be provided for them in the great Towns 


of Italy: yet in this propoſal there ſeemed to 
be ſome injuſtice, if the Senate was to impoſe 
that burden upon the Towns, or ſome dif- 
ficulty, if they were only to deſire it: yet if 
they thought fit to decree it, he would under- 
take to find thoſe, who would not refuſe to 
comply with it for the public good: that Czfar 
by adding a penalty on the Towns if any of 


the criminals ſhould eſcape, and enjoining ſo 


horrible a confinement, without a poſſibility of 
being releaſed from it, had deprived them of 
all hope, the only comfort of unhappy mor- 
tals: he had ordered their eſtates alſo to be con- 
fiſcated, and left them nothing but life; which 
if he had taken away, he would have eaſed 
them at once of all farther pain, either of mind 
or body: for it was on this account that the 
ancients invented thoſe infernal puniſhments of 
the dead; to keep the wicked under ſome awe 
in this life, who without them would have no 
dread of death itſelf ***. That for his own 
part, he ſaw how much it was his intereſt that 
they ſhould follow Cæſar's opinion, who had 
always purſued popular meaſures; and by being 
the author of that vote, would ſecure him from 
any attack of popular envy ; but if they follow- 
ed Silanus's, he did not know what trouble it 


might create to himſelf; yet that the ſervice of 
P 4 
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te the Republic ought to ſuperſede all conſiderations 


< of his danger: that Cæſar, by this propoſal, 


had given them a perpetual pledge of his affection 
© to the State; and ſhowed the difference between 
© the affected lenity of their daily declaimers and 


a mind truly popular, which ſought nothing but. 


© the real good of the people: that he could not but 
e 9bſerve, that one of thoſe , who valued themſelves 
«© on being popular, had abſented himſelf from this 
« day's debate, that he might not give a vote 
upon the life of a citizen; yet by concurring with 
* them in all their previous votes, he had already 
«© paſſed a judgment on the merits of the cauſe: 
© that as to the objection urged by Cæſar, of 
“ Gracchus's law, forbidding to put Citizens to 
& death, it ſhould be remembered, that thoſe, 
cr who were adjudged to be enemies, could no 
& longer be conſidered as Citizens; and that the 
« author of that law had himſelf ſuffered death by 
« the order of the people, that ſince Cæſar, a 
«© man of ſo mild and merciful a temper, had pro- 
© poſed ſo ſevere a puniſhment, if they ſhould 
cc paſs it into an act, they would give him a part- 


e ner and companion, who would juſtify him 


© to the people; but if they preferred Silanus's 
cc opinion, it would be eaſy ſtill to defend both 
* them and himſelf, from any imputation of 
& cruelty; for he would maintain it, after all, 
© to be the gentler of the two; and if he ſeem- 
« ed to be more eager than uſual in this cauſe, 
c jt was not from any ſeverity of temper, for 
cc no man had leſs of it, but out of pure humanity 


* 
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* and clemency. — Then after forming a moſt 
dreadful image of ©the city reduced to aſhes, 
Hof heaps of ſlaughtered citizens, of the cries 
“ of mothers and their infants, the violation of 
« the Veſtal Virgins, and the conſpirators inſulting 
« over the ruins of their country; he affirms it 
to be © the greateſt cruelty to the Republic, to 
« ſhow any lenity to the authors of ſuch horrid 
« wickedneſs; unleſs they would call L. Cæſar 
« cruel, for declaring the other day in the Senate, 
« that Lentulus, who was his ſiſter's huſband, 
© had deſerved to die; that they ought to be 
« afraid rather of being thought cruel for a re- 
* miſſneſs of puniſhing, than for any ſeverity 
« which could be uſed againſt ſuch outrageous 
« enemies: that he would not conceal from them 
“ what he had heard to be propagated through 
© the city, that they had not ſufficient force to 
© ſupport and execute their ſentence ***: but he 
« aſſured them that all things of that kind were 
fully provided; that the whole body of the 
people was aſſembled for their defence; that the 
Forum, the Temjzes, and all the avenues. of 
the Senate were poſſefled by their friends; 
that the Equeſtrian order vied with the Senate 
itſelf in their zeal for the Republic; whom, 
after a diſſenſion of many years, that day's 
cauſe had entirely reconciled and united with 
„them; and if that union, which his Conſul- 
ſhip had confirmed, was preſerved. and per- 
« petuated, he was confident, that no civil or 
« domeſtic evil could ever again diſturb them“ 
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& That if any of them were ſhocked by the re. 
« port of Lentulus's agents running up and 
« down the ſtreets, and ſoliciting the needy and 
«. filly to make ſome effort for his reſcue ; the fact 
© indeed was true, and the thing had been at- 
* tempted ; but not a man was found fo deſpe- 
«© rate, who did not prefer the poſſeſſion of his 
* ſhed, in which he worked, his little hut and 
bed in which he flept. to any hopes of change 
* from the public confuſion: for all their ſub- 
** fiſtence depended on the peace and fulneſs of 
** the city; and if their gain would be interrupted 
© by ſhutting up their ſhops, how much more 
* would it be ſo by burning them? — Since the 

„people then were not wanting in their zeal and 
duty towards them, it was their part not to be 
“ wanting to the people. That they had a 
** Conſul ſnatched from various dangers and the 
* jaws of death, not for the propagation of his 
* own life, but of their ſecurity; ſuch a Conſul, 
as they would not always have, watchful for 
** them, regardleſs of himſelf: they had alſo, 
* what was never known tc'ore, the whole Ro- 
man people of one and the ſame mind: that they 
** ſhould reflect how one night had almoſt demo- 
„ liſhed the mighty fabric of their empire, raiſed 
* by ſuch pains and virtue of men, by ſuch favor 
* and kindneſs of the Gods: that by their beha- 
* viour on that day they were to provide, that 
the ſame thing ſhould not only n&ver be at- 
** tempted, but not ſo much as thought of again 
* by any citizen“. That as to himfelf, though 
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he had now drawn upon him the enmity of the 
whole band of conſpirators, he looked upon 
them as a baſe, abject, contemptible faction; 
but if, through the madneſs of any, it ſhould 
ever riſe again, ſo as to prevail againſt the Senate 
and the Republic, yet he ſhould never be in- 
duced to. repent of his preſent conduct ; for 
death, with which perhaps they would threaten 
him, was prepared for all men; but none ever 
acquired that glory of life, which they had con- 
ferred upon him by their decrees: for to all 
others they decreed thanks for having ſerved the 
Republic ſucceſsfully ; to him alone for having 
ſaved it. He hoped therefore, that there might 
be ſome place for his name among the Scipios , 
Paullus, Marius, Pompeys; unleſs it were 
thought a greater thing to open their way to 
new provinces, than to provide that their con- 


* querors ſhould have a home at laſt to return to: 


cc 


cc 


c 


that the condition however of a foreign victory 
was much better than of a domeſtic one; fince 
a foreign enemy, when conquered, was either 


made a flave or a friend: but when citizens 


once turn rebels, and are baffled in their plots, 
one can neither keep them quiet by force, nor 


oblige them by favors: that he had undertaken 


therefore an eternal war with all traiterous citi- 


zens ; but was confident, that it would never 


burt either him or his, while the memory of 
their paſt dangers ſubſiſted, or that there could 


be any force ſtrong enough to overpower the 
29 | 


preſent union of the Senate and the Knights 
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© 'That in lieu therefore of the command of armies 
« and provinces, which he had declined; of a 
« 'Triumph and all other honors, which he had 
<.xefuſed; he required nothing more from them, 

* than the perpetual remembrance of his Conſulſhip: 
_ © while that continued. fixed in their minds, he 
* ſhould think himſelf impregnable : but if the 
violence of. the factious ſhould ever defeat his 
hopes, he recommended to him his infant ſon, 
* and truſted, that it would be a'ſufficient guard, 


nat only of his ſafety , but of his dignity, to 


* have it remambered, that he was the ſon of one, 

* who, at the hazard of his own life, had pre- 
" frued the lives of them all,” He concludes, 
by exhorting them to act with the ſame courage 
+ which they had hitherto ſhown through all this 
© affair, and to proceed to ſome reſolute and vigor- 
* ous decree; ſince their lives and liberties, the 
<** ſafety of the City, of Italy, and the whole 
Empire depended upon it.“ 

This ſpeech had the deſired effect; and Cicero, 
by diſcovering his own inclination , gave a turn to 
the znclination of the Senate; when Cato, one of 
the new Tribunes, roſe up, and after extolling 
Cicero to the ſkies ***, and recommending to the 
aſſembly the authority of his example and judge- 
ment, proceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper 
and principles, That he was ſurpriſed to ſee any 
debate about the puniſhment of men, who had 
begun an actual war againſt their country: that 

« thei deliberation ſhould be , how to ſecure them- 
* ſelves againſt them, rather ahas how to puniſh 
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them : that other crimes might be puniſhed 
after commiſſion, but unleſs this was prevented 
before it's effect, it would. be vain to ſeek a 
remedy after ; ' that the debate was not about 
the public revenues, or the oppreſſions of the 
allies , but about their own lives and liberties 3 
not about the diſcipline or manners of the city, 
on which he had often delivered his mind in that 
place ; nor about the greatneſs or proſperity of 
their empire, but whether they or their enemies 
ſhould poſſeſs that empire; and in ſuch a caſe 
there could be no room for mercy : that they 
had long ſince loſt and confounded the true 
names of things ; to give away other people's 
money was called generoſity : and to attempt 
what was criminal, fortitude. But if they muſt 
needs be generous , let it be from the ſpoils of 
the allies ; if merciful , to the plunderers of the 
treaſury ; but let them not be prodigal of the 
blood of Citizens, and by ſparing a few bad 


deſtroy all the good: That Cæſar indeed had 


ſpoken well and gravely concerning life and 
death ; taking all infernal puniſhments for a 
fen and ordering the criminals therefore to 
be confined i in the corporate Towns: as if there 
was not more danger from them in thoſe Towns , 
than in Rome itſelf; and more encouragement 
to the attempts of the deſperate, where there 
was leſs ſtrength to reſiſt them, ſo that his pro- 
poſal could be of no uſe , if he was really afraid. 
of them : but if in the general fear he alone had 
none, there was the more reaſon for all the reſt 
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& to be afraid for themſelves: that they were 
&© not deliberating on the fate only of the conſpi- 
rators, but of Catiline's whole army, which 
would be animated or dejected in proportion to 
the vigor or remiſſneſs of their degrees: That 
it was not the arms of their anceſtors, which 
made Rome ſo great, but their diſcipline and 
manners, which were now depraved and corrupt- 
ed : that in the extremity of danger it was a ſhame 
to fee them ſo indolent and irreſolute, wanting 
for each other to ſpeak firſt , and truſting. like 
women, to the Gods, without doing any thing 
for themſelves : that the help of the Gods was 
not to be obtained by idle vows and ſupplica. 
tions: that ſucceſs attended the vigilant, the 
active, the provident; and when people gave 
themſelves up to ſloth and lazineſs , it was in 
vain for them to pray; they would find the 
Gods angry with them : that.the flagitious lives 
of the criminals confuted every argument of 
mercy , that Catiline was hovering over them 
with an army: while his accomplices were within 
the walls, and in the very heart of the city; 
* ſo that, whatever they determined , it could 
not be kept ſecret, which made it the more 
* neceſſary to determine quickly. Wherefore 
* his opinion was, that ſince the criminals had 
been convicted, both by teſtimony and their 
“ own confeſſion, of a deteſtable treaſon againſt 
& the Republic, they ſhould ſuffer the puniſh- 
© ment of death, nccordiog to the cuſtom of their 
. anceſtors ***. + -- 
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Cato's authority, added to the impreſſion which 


Cicero bad already made, put an end to the 
debate; and the Senate applauding his vigor and 
reſolution; reſolved upon a decree in conſequence 
of it. And though Silanus had firſt propoſed 
that opinion, and was followed in it by all the 
Conſular Senators, yet they ordered the decree to be 
drawn in Cato's words , becauſe he had delivered 
himſelf more fully and explicitly upon it than any 
of them ***. The vote was no ſooner paſſed, than 
Cicero reſolved to put it in execution , leſt the 
night , which was coming on, ſhould produce any 
new diſturbance : he went directly therefore from 
the Senate , attended by a numerous guard of 
friends and citizens, and took Lentulus from the 
cuſtody of his kinſman Lentulus Spinther, and 
conveyed him through the. Forum to the common 
priſon, where he delivered him to the executioners, 
who preſently ſtrangled him. The other conſpira- 
tors, Cethegus, Statilius and Gabinius , were con- 
ducted to their execution by the Prætors, and put 
to death in the ſame manner, together with Cepa- 
rius, the only one of their accomplices Who was 
taken after the examination ***. When the affair 
was over, Cicero was conducted home in a kind of 
triumph by the whole body of the Senate and the 
Knights; the ſtreets being all illuminated, and the 
women and children at the windows , and on the 
tops of houſes, to ſee him paſs along through 1nfinite 
acclamations of the multitude proclaiming Wa their 


ſaviour and deliverer . 


This was the fiſth of December, thoſe bein 
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Names, of which Cicero uſed to boaſt of bo much 
ever after, as the moſt glorious day of his life: and 
it is certain, that Rome was indebted to him on this 
day for one of the greateſt deliverances which it 
had ever received ſince it's foundation ; and which 
nothing perhaps but his vigilance and ſagacity could 
have ſo happily effected: for from. the. firſt alarm 
of the plot, he never reſted night or day till he had 
got full information of the cabals and counſels of the 
conſpirators r by which he eaſily baffled all their 
projects, and played with them as he pleaſed; and 
without any 'riſk to the public could draw them 


on juſt far enough. to make their guilt manifeſt, 


and their ruin inevitable. But his maſter - piece 
was the driving Catiline out of Rome, and teaſing 
him as it were into a rebellion before it was ripe, 
in hopes that by carrying out with him his ac- 
complices , he would clear the city at once of the 
whole faction; ob by leaving them behind with- 
out his head to manage them, would expoſe them 
to ſure deſtruction by their own folly : for Catiline's 
chief truſt was not on the open force which he 
had provided in the field, dut on the ſuccels 
of his feeret practices in Rome and on making 
' himſelf maſter of the city; the credit of which 
would have engaged to him of courſe all the 
meaner ſort, and induced all others through Italy, 
who wiſhed well to his cauſe, to declare for him 
immediately; ſo that when this apprehenſion was 
over, by the ſeizure and puniſhment of his aſſo- 
ciates, the Senate thought the danger at an end, 
and that they had nothing more to do, but to 
vote 
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vote thankſgivings and feſtivals; looking upon 
Catiline's army as a crew only of fugitives, or 
banditti, whom their forces were ſure to deſtroy 
whenever they could meet with them. 

But Catiline was in condition ſtill to make 4 
Router reſiſtance than they imagined: he had filled 
up his troops to the number of two legions, or about 
twelve thouſand fighting men; of which a fourth part 
only was completely armed , the reſt furniſhed with 
what chance offered, darts, lances, clubs. He re- 
fuſed at firſt to inliſt ſlaves, who flocked to him in 
great numbers, truſting to the proper ſtrength of 
his conſpiracy , and knowing that he ſhould quickly 
have ſoldiers enough, if his friends performed their 
part at home. So that when the Conſul An- 
tonius approached towards him with his army , he 
ſhifted his quarters, and made frequent motions 
and marches through the mountains, ſometimes 
towards Gaul, ſometimes towards the City, in order 
to avoid an engagement till he could hear ſome news 
from Rome: but when the fatal account came of 
the death of Lentulus and the reſt , the face of bis 
affairs began preſently to change, and his army to 
dwindle apace, by the deſertion of thoſe , whom 
the hopes of victory and plunder had invited to 
his camp. His firſt attempt therefore was by long 
marches and private roads through the Apennine, 
to make his eſcape into Gaul: but Q. Metellus ho 
had been ſent thither before by Cicero, imagining 
that he would take that 3 . had ſecured all 
the paſſes, and poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly 
with an army of three Legions , that it was impoſſible 
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for him to force his way on that fide ; whilſt 
on the other, the Conſul Antonius with a much 
greatet force blocked-him up behind, and encloſed 


him within the mountains. Antonius himſelf 


had no inclination to fight, or at leaſt with Cati- 


line; but would willingly have given him an oppor- 
tunity to eſcape, had not his Quzſtor Sextius, who 
was Cicero's creature, and his Lieutenant Petreius, 
urged him on againſt his will to force- Catiline to 
the neceſſity of a battle: who ſeeing all things 
deſperate , and nothing left but either to die or 
conquer, reſolved, to try his fortune againſt An- 
tonius, though much the ſtronger, rather than 
Metellus; in hopes ſtill, that out of regard to their 
former engagements, he might poſſibly contrive ſome 
way at laſt of throwing the victory into his hands 
But Antonius happened to be ſeized at that very 
time with a fit of the gout, or pretended at leaſt to 
be ſo, that he might have no ſhare in the deſtruc- 
tion:of an old friend: ſo that the command fell 
of courſe to a much better ſoldier and honeſter 
man, Petreius, who, after a ſharp and bloody 
action, in which he loſt a conſiderable part of his beſt 
troops, deſtroyed Catiline and his whole army , fight- 
ing deſperately to the laſt man. They all fell in 
the very ranks in which they ſtood , and, as if in- 
ſpired with the genuine ſpirit of their leader, fought 
not fo much to conquer, as to fell their lives as 
dear as they could, and, as Catiline had threatened 


in the Senate, to mingle the publio calamity with 


their own ruin. | 
Thus ended this famed: conſpiracy; in which 
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ſome of the greateſt men in Rome were ſuſpected 
to be privately engaged, particularly Craſſus and 
Czſar : they were both influenced by the ſame 
motive, and might hope perhaps, by their intereſt 
in the city, to advance themſelves, in the general 
confuſion, to that ſovereiga power Which they 
aimed at. Craſſus, who had always been Cicero's 
enemy, by an officiouſnels of bringing letters and 
intelligence to him during the alarm of the plot, 
ſeemed to betray a conſciouſneſs of ſome guilt *** ; 
and Cæſar's whole life made it probable , that there 
could hardly be any plot in which he had not 
ſome ſhare ; and in this there was ſo general a 
ſuſpicion upon him, eſpecially after his ſpeech in 
ſavor of the criminals, that he had ſome difficulty 
to eſcape with life from. the rage of the Knights, 
who guarded the avenues of the Senate; where he 
durſt not venture to appear any more, till he entered 
upon his Prætorſhip with the new year. Craſſus 
was actually accuſed by one Tarquinius, who was 
taken upon the road as he was going to Catiline , 
and upoa promiſe of pardon made a diſcovery of 
what he knew: where after confirming what the 
other witneſſes had depoſed, he added, that he 
was ſent by Crafſus to Cauline, with advice to 
him, not to be diſcouraged by the ſeizure of his 
accomplices, but to make the greater haſte for that 
reaſon to the city, in order to reſcue them, and 
revive the ſpirits of his other friends. At the name 
of Craſſus the Senate was ſo ſhocked, that they 


would hear the man no farther; but calling upon 


Cicero to put the queſtion, and take the ſenſe of 
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the houſe upon it, they voted Tarquinius's evidence 
to be Falle, and ordered him to be kept in chains, 


not to be produced again before them, till he would 


confeſs who it was that had ſuborned him. Craf. 
fos declured afterwards in the hearing of Salluſt, | 


that Cicero was the contriver of this affront upon 
bim. But that does not ſeem probable; ſince 
Nt Was Ciceros conſtant maxim, as he frequently 
intimates in his ſpeeches, to mitigate and reclaim 


all men of credit by gentle methods, rather than 


make them deſperate by an unſeaſonable ſeverity; 
and in the general contagion of the city, not to cut 


off, but to heal every part that was curable. So 


that when ſome information was given likewiſe 
againſt Otefar, he choſe to ſtifle it, and could not 
be perſnatled to charge him with the plot, by the 
"moſt preſſing ſolicitations of Catulus and Piſo, 
who were both his particular enemies, the one 
Jor the loſs ef the High- Prieſthood , — other ſor 
the impeachment above mentioned“. 

Whilſt the ſenſe of all theſe ſervices was freſh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full of his wiſhes, 
and in the very way that he deſired, by the warm 

and grateful applauſes of all orders of the city. 
For beſides the honors already mentioned, L. 
Gellius, who had been Conſul and Cenſor, ſaid in 

a ſpeech to the Senate, that the Republic owed him 
a Civic Crown, for having faved them all from 
ruin: and Catulus in a full houſe declared him 
the Father of his Country; as Cato likewiſe did 
from the Roſtra, with the loud acclamations of the 
whole people: whence Pliny, in honor of his 
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memory, cries out, Hail thou, who waſt firſt ſa- 
juted the Parent of thy Country This title, 
the moſt glorious which a mortal can wear, was 
from this precedent uſurped afterwards by thoſe, - 
who of all mortals deſerved it the leaſt, the Em- 
perors; proud to extort from ſlaves and flatterers, 
what Cicero obtained from the free vote of the 
Senate and * of Rome. 


— —— — — Roma parentem, 
Roma Patrem Patria Ciceronem libera dixit. 


8 8. 


Thee, Cicero, Rome while free, nor pk entbrall&. 
To Tyrant's will, thy Country's Parent call d. 


All the towns of Italy followed the example of 
the metropolis , in decreeing extraordinary honors 
to him; and Capua in particular choſe him their 
Patron, and erected a gilt ſtatue to him 

Salluſt, who allows him the character of an. 
excellent Conſul, ſays not a word of any of theſe. 
honors, nor gives him any greater ſhare of praiſe, 
than what could not be diſſembled by a Hiſto- 
rian. There are two obvious reaſons for this re- 
ſervedneſs; firſt, the perſonal enmity, which ac- 
cording to tradition ſubſiſted between them; ſe- 
condly, the time of publ:ſhing his hiſtory, in the 
reign of Auguſtus, while the name of Cicero was 
ſill obnoxious to envy. The other Conſul Anto- 
nius had but a ſmall ſhare of the thanks and honors 
which were decreed upon this occaſion: he was 


known to have been embarked in the ſame cauſe 
Q3 
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with Catiline, and eifidered as acting only under 
a tutor, and doing penance as it were for paſt of- 
fences: ſo that all the notice, which was taken of 
hith by the Senate, was to pay bim the flight 
compliment above mentioned , for having removed 
his late 3 companions from his friendſhip 
and cpunſels 

Cicero made two new laws this year; the one, 
as it has been ſaid, againſt bribery in elections; the 
other, to correct the abuſe of a privilege called Le- 
gatio libera; that is, an honorary Legation or 
Embaſſy, granted arbitrarily by the Senate to any 
of it's members, when they travelled abroad on 
their private affairs, in order to give them a pub- 
lic character, and a right to be treated as Ambaſ- 
ſadors or Magiſtrates ; which, by the inſolence of 
theſe great gueſts, was become a grievous burden 
upon all. the States and Cities through which they 
paſſed. Cicero's deſign was to aboliſh it; but 
being driven from that by one of the Tribunes, 
he was content to reſtrain the continuance of it, 
which before was Wee, to the term of one 
year 1 

At his firſt entrance into bis office, L. Lucullus 
Was ſoliciting the demand of a triumph for his 
victories over Mithridates, in which he had been 
obſtructed three years ſycceſively by the intrigues 
of Tome of the Magiſtrates ** „ who paid their court 
to Pompey, by putting this affront upon his rival. 
By the law and cuſtom of the Republic, no Ge- 
neral, While he was in actual command, could come 
withia' the gates of Rome, without forfeiting his 
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commiſſioty, and conſequently all pretenſions to 4 
triumph; ſo that Lucullus continued all this time 
in the ſuburbs, till the affair was decided. The 
Senate favored his ſuit, and were ſolicitors for 
him: but could not prevail, till Cicero's autho- 
rity at laſt helped to introduce his triumphal car 
into the city **; making him ſome amends by this 
ſervice for the injury of the Marülian law ;' -which 
had deprived him of his Government. „Afrer his 
triumph he entertained the whole Roman people 
with a ſumptuous feaſt , and was much careſſed by 
the Nobility, as one whoſe authority would he a 
proper check to the ambition and power of Pompey: 
but having now obtained all the honors, which he 
could reaſonably hope for in life, and obſerving 
the turbulent and diſtracted ſtate of the city, he 
withdrew himſelf not long after from public affairs, 
to ſpend the remainder of his days in a polite and 
ſplendid retreat”. He was a' generous patron 
of learning, and himſelf eminently leatued: ſo 
that his houſe was the conſtant reſort of the 
principal ſcholars and wits of Greece and Rome; 
where he had provided a well - furniſhed Nbrary, 
with porticoes and galleries annexed, for the com- 
venience of walks and literary conferences, at 
which he himſelf uſed frequently to aſſiſt; giving 
an example to the world of a life truly noble 
and elegant, if it had not been ſullied by too 


great a tincture of Aſiatic May! and Epiciireat 


luxury. | 
After this act of aſtice ko. Laicuthas; Cicerb 


had an opportunity, before the expiration of his 
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bad gloriouſly, finiſhed the Pir 
datic, war, by the, deſtruction 
ſelf: upon the receipt of - w; 
nate; at the motion of Cicero 
thankſgiving in his name af te 
twice as long as had ever been 
any General, even to Mari 
Cimbric victory. 

But beſore we cloſe the ac 
rable events of this year, we 
mention of one, which diſting 
as a particular ra in the an 
birth of Octavius, ſurnamed A. 
pened on the twenty · third of 
calls it an acceſſion of glory to Ci 
but it excites ſpeculations rath« 
on the inſcrutable methods « 
the ſhorg ſighted. policy of m 
ment When Rome was prefervi 
and its liberty thought to he off 
than ever, an infant ſhould b 
world, who, within the coun 
effected what Catiline had attem 
both, Cicero and the Republi 
have been ſaved by human 
have been ſaved, by the kill 
deſtiny was now approaching 
like natural bodies, . have, w 
their preſervation , the ſeeds o 
mixt in their canſtizution , w 
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ue honor like wiſe to big 
ſince he laſt left Rome, 
1e Piratic and the Mithri- 
tion of Mithridates him - 
}f Which news, the Se- 
icero, | decreed a publie 
af ten days; which was 
been decreed - before to 
Marius himſelf, far his 


he account of the memo- 
„ e muſt not omit the 
diſtinguiſhed it afterwards 
he annals of Rome, the 
ned Auguſtus, which hap» 
d of September, Velleius 
to Cigero's Conſulſnip : 
s rather of a different ſort z 
19ds of providenee , and 
of man; that in the mo · 
referved frem deſtruction, 
bo eſtabliſhed more firmly 
zuld be thrown into the 
8 courſe of rwenty years, 
attempted, and deſtroyed 
epublie. If Rome could 
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ſkill of Cicero: but it's 
ching: for Governments, 
ve, with the principles of 
eeds of ruin allo eſſentially 
n, Which after a certain 
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period begin; to cpetate and exert themſelvts to 
the diſſalutien of che vital frame. Theſe feeds 
had long been ſermenting in the bowels of the 
Republic; when Octavius came, pecutiarly formed 
by nature and inſtructed by art, to quicken their 
operation and exalt them to their maturity. . 

Cicero's adminiſtration was now at an end, 
and nothing remained but to reſign the Conſul- 
ſhip, according to cuſtom, in an aſſembly of the 
people, and to take the uſual oath, of his having 


_ diſcharged it with fidelity. This was generally 


accompanied with a ſpeech from the expiring 
Conſul; and after ſuch a year, and from ſuch a 
ſpeaker, the City was in no ſmall expectation of 
what Cicero would ſay to them: but Metellus, one 
of the new Tribunes, who affected commonly to 
open their magiſtracy by ſome remarkable act, as 
a ſpecimen of the meaſures which they intended 
to purſue, reſolved to diſappoint both the Orator 
and the audience: for when Cicero had mounted 
the Roſtra, and was ready to perform this laſt act 
of his Office, the Tribune would not ſuffer him 
to ſpeak, or to do any thing more, than barely 
take the oath ; declaring, that he, who had put 
Citizens to death unheard , ought not to be 


permitted to ſpeak for himſelf: upon which Ci- 


cero, who was never at a lols, inſtead of pronoun- 
cing the ordinary form of the oath, exalting the 
tone of his voice, ſwore out aloud, fo as all the peo- 


ple might hear him, that he had ſaved the Republic 


and the City from ruin; which the multitude below 
confirmed with an univerſal ſhout, and with one 
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voice cried out, that what he had ſworn was true 


Thus the intended affront was turned, by his pre- 


ſence of mind, to his greater honor; and he was 
conducted from the Forum to his houſe ; with all poſ- 
ſible demonſtrations of reſpe& by the whole 
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CickRO being now reduced to the condi- A. Urb. 691. 
tion of a private Senator, was to take his place Gi. 48. 
on that venerable bench of Conſulars, who were Coll: 
juſtly reckoned the firſt Citizens of the Republic. =O 
They delivered their opinions the firſt always m7, Lacie 
the Senate; and commonly determined the opi- yyzexa. 
nions of the reſt: for as they had paſſed through 
all the public offices, and been converſant in every 
branch of the adminiſtration, ſo their experience 
gave them great authority in all debates ; ' and 
having little or nothing farther to expect for them- 
ſelves, they were eſteemed not only the moſt know- 
mg, but; generally ſpeaking, the moſt difinter- 
eſted of all the other Senators, and to have ng 
other view in their deliberation , but the peace and 
proſperity of the Republic. 

This was a ſtation exactly ſuited to Cicero's 
temper and wiſhes; he deſired no foreign govern- 
ments, or command of armies; his province was 
the Senate and the Forum; to guard as it were 
the vitals of the empire, and to direct all it's coun- 
ſels to their proper end, the general good; and in 
this advanced poſt of a Conſular Senator, as in a 
watch-tower of the State, to obſerve ed threat- 
ening cloud and riſing. ſtorm, and give the alarm 
to his fellow - citizens from what quarter it was 


coming, and by what means it's effects might bg 
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prevented. This, as he frequently intimates, 
was the only glory that he ſought, the comfort 
with which he flattered himſelf, that after a life of 
ambition and fatigue, and a courſe of faithful ſer- 
vices to the Republic, he ſhould enjoy a quiet and 
fecure old age, beloved and honored by his coun. 
trymen, as the conſtant champion and defender of 
all their rights and liberties. But he ſoon found 
'himafelf miſtaken, and before he had quitted his 
office, began to feel the weight of that envy , 
which is the certain fruit of illuſtrious merit: for 
the vigor of his Conſulfhip had raiſed ſuch a zeal 
and union of all the honeſt in the defence of the 
laws, that till this ſpirit could be broken, or ſub- 
fide again, it was in vain for the ambitious to aim 
at any power but through the ordinary forms of 
the conſtitution ; eſpecially while be, who was the 
ſoul of that union, continued to flouriſh in fall cre- 
dit at the head of the Senate. He was. now there- 
fore the common mark not only of all the factious, 
againſt whom he had declared perpetual war, but 
of another party not leſs dangerous, the envious 
too; whole united ſpleen never left purſuing him 


from this moment, till they had driven him out of 


that City, which he had ſo lately preſerved. 
The Tribune Metellus began the attack : a fit 


leader for the purpoſe; who from the nobility of 


his birth and the authority of his office, was the 
moſt likely to ſtir up ſome ill humor againſt him, 
by inſulting and reviling him in all his harangues, 
for putting Citizens to death without a trial; in all 
which he was ſtrenuouſly ſupported by Cæſar, 
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who puſhed 1 on likewiſe to the promulgation 
of ſeveral peſtilent laws, which gave great diſturb- 
ance to the Senate. Cicero hat no inclination to 
enter into a conteſt with the Tribune, bat took 
ſome pains to make up the matter with him by 
the interpoſtion of the women; particularly of 
Claudia, the wife of his brother Metellus, and of 
their $ſter Mucia, the wife of Pompey : he em- 
ployed alſo ſeveral common friends to perſuade 
him to be quiet, and deſiſt from his raſhneſs; 
but his anſwer was, that he was oy: Hr engaged, 
and had put it out of his power: ſo that Ci- 
cero had nothing left, but to * "Al his vigor 
and eloquence to repel the inſolence of this petu- 
lant magiſtrate. 

Czſar at the ſame time was attacking Catu- 
lus with no leſs violence; and being now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Prætorſhip, made it the firſt act of 
his office to call him to an account for embezzling 
the public money in rebuilding the Capitol; and pro- 
poſed alſo a law, to efface his name from the fabric, 
and grant the commiſſion for finiſhing what remain- 
ed to Pompey: but the Senate beſtirred themſelves 
ſo warmly i in the cauſe, that Cæſar was obliged to 
drop it ', This experiment convinced the two 
magiſtrates , that it was not poſſible for them to 
make head againſt the authority of the Senate, 
without the help of Pompey, whom they reſolved 
therefore by all the arts of addreſs and flattery to 
draw into their meaſures. With this view Me- 
tellus publiſhed a law, to call him home with his 
army in order to ſettle the ſtate, and quiet the public 
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Siforders: raiſed by the temerity of Cicero *; for 
by throwing all power into his hands, they hoped 
to come in for a ſhare of it with him, or to em- 
broil him at leaſt with the Senate, by exciting 
mutual jealouſies between them: but their law 
was thought to be of ſo dangerous a tendency, 
that the Senate changed their habit upon it, as in the 
_ caſe of a public calamity ; and by the help of ſome 
of the Tribunes, particularly of Cato, reſolved to 
oppoſe it to the utmoſt of their power: ſo that 
as ſoon as Metellus began to read it to the people, 
Cato ſnatched it away from him; and when he pro- 
ceeded ſtill to pronounce it by heart, Minucius, 
another Tribune, ſtopt his mouth with his hand. 
This threw the aſſembly into confuſion , and raiſ- 
ed great commotions in the City; till the Senate 
finding themſelves ſupported by the better ſort 
of all ranks, came to a new and vigorous reſolu- 
tion, of ſuſpending both Cæſar and Metellus from 
the execution of their offices *. 

Czar reſolved at firſt to act in defiance of 
them; but finding a ſtrong force prepared to con- 
trol him, thought it more adviſable to .retire, 
and reſerve the trial of arms, till he was better 
provided for it: he ſhut himſelf up therefore in 
his houſe, where, by a prudent and ſubmiſſive 
behaviour he ſoon made his peace, and got the 
decree of their ſuſpenſion reverſed *. But Metellus, 
as it was concerted probably between them, fled 

away to his brother Pompey, that by miſrepre- 
ſenting the ſtate of things at home, and offering 
every thing on the part of the people, he might 
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inſtil into him ſome prejudices againſt the immo- 


derate power of Cicero and the ſenate, and engage 
him, if poſſible, to declare for the popular intereſt. 
Cicero in the mean while publiſhed an invective 
oration againſt Metellus, which is mentioned in 
his Epiſtles under the title of Metellina ©: it was 
ſpoken in the Senate, in anſwer to a ſpeech which 
Metellus had made to the people, and is often 
cited by Quintilian and others“, as extant in 
their time. 

The ſenate having gained this victory over 
Cæſar and Metellus, by obliging the one to ſub. 
mit, the other to leave the City; Q, Metellus 
Celer, who commanded in Ciſalpine Gaul, wrote 
a peeviſh and complaining letter to his friend 
Cicero, upon their treating his brother the Tribune 
fo ſeverely: to which Cicero anſwered with that 
freedom, which a conſciouſneſs of integrity natu- 
rally dictates, yet with all that humanity which 
the ſincereſt friendſhip inſpires, as the reader will 
obſerve from the letter itſelf, which affords many 
inſtructive hints both hiſtorical and moral. 


M. T. Cicero to Q Metellus Celer, Proconſul. 


«© You write me word, that conſidering our 
mutual affection and late reconciliation, you ne- 
ver imagined, that you ſhould be made the ſub. 
ject of public jeſt and ridicule by me. I do not 
well underſtand what you mean; yet -gueſs 
that you have been told, that, when I was ſpeak» 
ing one day in the Senate of many, Who were 
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5 forty for my having preſerved the Republic, I 


3 ſaid, that certain relations of yours; to whom 


you could refuſe nothing, had ptevailed with 
6 you to ſuppreſs what you had prepared to ſay 
* in the Senate in praiſe of me: when I ſaid this, 
„ added, that in the affair of ſaving the ſtate 
* I had divided the talk with you in fuch a man. 
« ner, that I was to ſecure the City from inteſtine 
* dangers, you to defend Italy from the open 
© arms and ſecret plots of our enemies; but that 
* this glorious - partnerſhip had been broken by 
your friends, who were afraid of your making 


« me the leaſt return for the greateſt honors and 


* fervices which yon had received from me. In 
* the ſame diſcourſe, when I was deſcribing the 
* expectation which I had conceived of your 
* ſpeech, and how much I was diſappointed by 
© jt, it ſeemed to divert the houſe, and a mode- 
rate laugh enſued; not upon you, but on my 
* miſtake, and the frank and ingenuous confelſ- 


N ſion of my deſire to be praiſed by you. Now 


in this, it muſt needs be owned, that nothing 

* could be ſaid more honorably towards you, 
= en in the moſt ſhining and illuſtrious part of 

* my life, I wanted ſtill to have the teſtimony of 
„your commendation. As to what you ſay of 
our mutual affection, I do not know what you 
* reckon mutual in friendſhip, but I take it to be 
this; when we repay the ſame good offices 
'< which we receive: Should I tell you then, that 
gave up my province for your ſake, you 
might juſtly ſuſpe&t my ſincerity: it ſuited my 


temper 
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= temper and circumſtances, and I find more and 


* moge reaſon every day to be pleafed with it: 


* but this I can tell you, that I no ſooner reſigned 
* it in an afſembly of the people, than I began to 
© contrive how to throw it into your hands. I 
* ſay nothing about the manner of drawing your 
lots; but would have you only believe, that 
* there was nothing done in it by my' colleague 
* without my privity. Pray recolle& what fol- 
* lowed; how quickly I aſſembled the Senate 
* after your allotment, how much I ſaid in favor 
* of you, when you yourſelf told me, that my 
« ſpeech was not only honotable to you, but 
* even injurious to your colleagues. Then as to 
* the decree which paſſed that day in the Senate, 
* jt is drawn in ſuch a ſtrain, that as long as it 
© ſubliſts, my good offices to you can never be 
© a ſecret. After your departure, I defire you 
* alſo to recollect what I did for you in the ſe- 
* nate, what I ſaid of you to the people, what 
rote to you myſelf; and when you have 
© Jaid all theſe things together, I leave it to you 
* to judge, whether at your laſt coming to Rome 
* you made a ſuitable return to them. You 


* mention A reconciliation between us; but I do 


* not comprehend how a friendſhip can be ſaid 
to be reconciled, which was never interrupted. 
As to what you write, that your brother ought 
not to have been treated by me ſo roughly for 
a word: in the firſt place, I beg of you to be- 
* lieve, that I am exceedingly pleaſed with that 
* affectionate and fraternal diſpoſition of yours, 
Vor. I. _ 
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« ſo. full of humanity and piety; - and in the fe. 
* cond, to forgive me if in any caſe I have acted © 
hy avainſt your brother, for the ſervice of the 
* Republic, to which no man can be a warmer 
* friend than myſelf: but if I have been acting 
* only on the defenſive againſt his moſt cruel 
* attacks, you may think yourſelf well uſed, that 
„J have never yet troubled you with any com- 
* plaints againſt him. As ſoon as 1 found that 
he was preparing to turn the whole force of his 
ky Tribunate to my deſtruction, I applied myſelf 
* to your wife Claudia, and your ſiſter Mucia, 
** whoſe zeal for my ſervice I had often experi- 


* enced, on the account of my familiarity with 


'* Pompey, to diſſuade him from that outrage : 
but he, as | am ſure you have heard, on the 
* laſt day of the year put ſuch an affront upon me 


when Conſul, and after having ſaved the State, 


as had never been offered to any Magiſtrate the 
_ © moſt traiterouſly affected, by depriving me of 


„the liberty of ſpeaking to the people upon lay- 
ing down my office. But his inſult turned on- 


ly to my greater honor: for when he would 


not ſuffer me to do any thing more than ſwear, 
% ſwore with a loud voice the trueſt, as well as 
the nobleſt of all oaths: while the people with 
* acclamations ſwore likewiſe, that my oath was 
true. After ſo ſignal an injury, I ſent to him 
the very ſame day ſome of our common friends, 


to preſs him to deſiſt from his reſolution of pur- 


* ſuing me; but his anſwer was, that it was 
„ not then in his power: for he had ſaid a few 
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days before in a ſpeech to the people, that he 
who had puniſhed others without a hearing, 
ought not to be ſuffered to ſpeak for himſelf. Wor- 
thy Patriot, and excellent Citizen! to adjudge 
the man who had preſerved the Senate from a 
maſſacre, the City from fire, and Italy from a war, 
to the ſame puniſhment which the Senate, with 
the conſent of all honeſt men, had inflicted on 


the authors of thoſe horrid attempts. I with- 


ſtood your brother therefore to his face; and 
on the firſt of January, in a debate upon the 
Republic, handled him in ſuch a manner, as 
to make him ſenſible, that he had to do with 
a man of courage and conſtancy. Two days 
after, when he began again to harangue, in 
every three words he named and threatened 
me : nor had he any thing ſo much at heart, as 
to effect my ruin at any rate; not by the legal 
way of trial, or judicial proceeding, but by dint 
of force and violence. If I had not reſiſted his 
raſhneſs with firmneſs and courage, who would 
not have thought, that the vigor of my Con- 
ſulſhip had been owing to chance, rather than 
to virtue ? If you have not been informed, that 
your brother attempted all this againſt me, be 
aſſured that he concealed from you the moſt 
material part: but if he told you - any thing of 
it, you ought to commend my temper and pa- 
tience, for not expoſtulating with you about it: 
but fince you muſt now be ſenſible, that my 
quarrel to your brother was not, as you write, 
for a word, but a molt determined and ſpiteful 
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deſign to ruin me, pray obſerve my humanity, 
if jt may be called by that name, and is not rather, 
after ſo flagrant an outrage, a baſe remiſſneſs 
and abjection of mind. I never propoſed any 
thing againſt your brother, when there was 
any queſtion, about him in the Senate; but 
without riſing from my ſeat, aſſented always to 
thoſe who were for treating him the moſt fa- 
vorably. I will add farther, what I ought not 
indeed to have been concerned about, yet I was 
not diſpleaſed to ſee it done, and even aſſiſted 
to get it done; I mean, the procuring a decree 
for the relief of my enemy, becauſe he was 
your brother. I did not therefore attack your 
brother, but defended myſelf only againſt him; 
nor has my friendſhip to you ever been variable, 
as you write, but firm and conſtant, ſo as to 
remain ſtill the ſame when it was even deſerted 
and ſlighted by you. And at this very time, 
when you almoſt threatened me in your letter, 
I give you this anſwer, that I not only forgive, 
but highly applaud your grief; for I know, from 
what I feel within myſelf, how 'great the force 
is of fraternal love: but I beg of you alſo to 
judge with the ſame equity of my cauſe; and 
if, without any ground, I have been cruelly 
and barbaxouſly attacked by your friends, to 
allow that I ought not only not to vield to 
them , but on ſuch an occaſion to expect the 


help even of you and your army alſo againſt 


them. I was always deſirous to have you for 


* my friend, and have taken pains to convince 
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* you how ſincerely I am yours; I am till of 
the ſame mind, and ſhall continue in it as long 
„nas you pleaſe; and, for the love of you, wall 
* ſooner ceafe to hate your brother, than, out 
« of reſentment: to him, give any ſhock to the 
* friendſhip which ſubſiſts between us. Adieu. 

Cicero, upon the expiration of his Conſulſhip, 
took care to ſend a particular account of his 
whole adminiſtration to Pompey ; in hopes to 
prevent any wrong impreſſion there from the 
calumnies of his enemies, and to draw from him 
ſome public declaration in praiſe of what he had 
been doing. But Pompey being informed by 
Metellus and Czfar of the il} humor which was 
riſing againſt Cicero in Rome, anſwered him 
with great coldnefs, and, inſtead of paying him 
any compliment , took no notice at al! of what 
had paſſed in the affair of Catiline: upon which 
Cicero expoſtulates with him in the following 
letter with ſome little reſentment, yet ſo, as not 
to irritate a man of the firſt authority in the 
Republic, and to whom all parties were forward- 
ly paying their court. 


M. T. Clos to Cn. Pompeius the Great, 
Emperor 


* I had an incredible pleaſure, in common 
„ with all people, from the public letter which 
you ſent: for you gave us in it that aſſurance 
of peace, which from my confidence in you 
alone 1 had always been promiſing. I muſt 
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tell you, however, that your old enemies, but 
new friends, are extremely ſhocked and dif. 
appointed at it. As to the particular letter 
which you ſent to me, though it brought me 
ſo ſlight an intimation of your friendſhip, yet 
it was very agreeable: for nothing 1s' apt to 
give me ſo much ſatisfaction, as the conſciouſ- 
neſs of my ſervices to my friends; and if at 
any time they are not requited as they ought 
to be, I am always content that the balance 
of the account ſhould reſt on my ſide. I make 
no doubt, however, but that, if the diſtinguiſh. 
ed zeal, which I have aiways ſhown for your 
intereſts, has not yet ſufficiently recommended 
me to you, the public intereſt at leaſt will con- 
ciliate, and unite us. But that you may not 
be at a loſs to know what it was which I ex- 
pected to find in your letter, I will tell it you 
frankly, as my own nature and our friendſhip 
require. I expected, out of regard both to 
the Republic and to our familiarity, to have 
had ſome compliment or congratulation from 
you on what I lately acted in my Conſulſhip; 
which you omitted, I imagine, for fear of giv- 
ing offence to certain perſons : but I would 
have you to know, that the things which I 
have been doing for the ſafety of my country, 
are applauded by the teſtimony and judgment 
of the whole earth; and when you come a- 
mongſt us, you will find them done with fo 
much prudence and greatneſs of mind, that 


you, who are much ſuperior to Scipio, will 
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admit me, who am not much inferior to Lælius, 
* to a ſhare both of your public counſels and 
private friendſhip. Adieu. 

Soon after Catiline's defeat, a freſh inquiry 
was ſet on foot at Rome againſt the reſt of his 
accomplices, upon the information of one L. 
Vettius; who, among others, impeached J. Cæſar 
before Novius Niger the Quzſtor, as Q. Curius 
alſo did in the Senate; where, for the ſecret 
intelligence, which he had given very early 
to Cicero, he claimed the reward which had 
been offered to the firſt diſcoverer of the plot. He 
affirmed, that what he depoſed againſt Cæſar was 
told to him by Catiline himſelf; and Vettius offered 
to produce a letter to Catiline in Cæſar's own hand. 
Cæſar found ſome difficulty to repel ſo bold an 
accuſation, and was forced to implore the aid and 
teſtimony of Cicero to prove that he alſo had given 
early information. of Catiline's deſigns: but by his 
vigor and intereſt in the City, he obtained a full 
revenge at laſt upon his accuſers; for he deprived 
Curius of the reward, and got Vettius committed to 
priſon, after he had been miſerably handled, and al- 
moſt killed by the mob; nor content with this, he im- 
priſoned the Quæſtor Novius too, for ſuffering a ſupe- 

rior magiſtrate to be arraigned before him 
| Several others, however, of conſiderable rank were 
found guilty and baniſhed; ſome of them not 
appearing to their citation, others after a trial; 
viz, M. Porcius Lecca, C. Cornelius, L. Vargun- 
teins, Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. The 
laſt of theſe, who loſt the Conſulſhip four years 
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before, upon a conviction of bribery, had been 
Cicero's ſchool-fellow, and colleague in the Queſ. 
torſhip ; and ſolicited him with many tears to under- 
take his defence; but Cicero not only refuſed tq 
defend him, but, from the knowledge of his 
guilt, appeared as a witneſs againſt him“. 

P. Sylla alſo, Autronius's partner and fellow. 
ſufferer in the cauſe of bribery, was now tried 
for conſpiring twice with Catiline; once, when the 
plot proved abortive, ſoon after his former trial; 
and a ſecond time, in Cicero's Conſulſhip : he 
was defended in the firſt by Hortenſius, in the 
laſt by Cicero. The proſecutor was Torquatus, 
the ſon of his former accuſer, a young noble- 
man of great parts and ſpirit ; who ambitious of 
the triumph of ruining an enemy, and fearing that 
Cicero would ſnatch it from him, turned his raille. 
ry againſt Cicero inſtead of Sylla; and to take 
off the influence of his authority, treated his cha- 
racer with great petulance, and employed every 
topic which could raiſe an odium and envy upon 
him; he called him a King, who aſſumed a 
power to ſave or deſtroy, juſt as he thought fit; 
ſaid, that he was the third foreign King who bad 
_ reigned in Rome after Numa and Tarquinius; 
and that Sylla would have run away and never 
Rood a trial, if he had not undertaken his cauſe: 
whenever he mentioned the plot and the danger 
of it, it was with ſo low and feeble a voice, that 
none but the judges could hear him; but when he 
ſpoke of the priſon and the death of the conſpirators, 
he uttered it in fo loud and-lamentable a ſtrain, as 
to make the whole Forum ring with it 
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Cicero therefore, in his reply, was put to the 
trouble of defending himſelf, as well as his client. 
4 As to Torquatus's calling him a foreigner, on 
« the account of his being born in one of the 
“ corporate Towns of Italy, he owns it; and 
« in that Town, he ſays, © whence the Republic 
“ had been twice preſerved from ruin; and was 
« glad that he had nothing to reproach him with, 
“ but what affected not only the greateſt part, 
„but the greateſt men of the City; Curius, 
* Coruncanius, Cato, Marius, &c. but ſince he 
* had a mind to be witty, and would needs 
„% make him a foreigner, why did not he call 
* him a foreign Conſul, rather than a King; 
* for that would have been much more won» 
« derful, fince foreigners had been Kings, but 
never Conſuls of Rome. He admoniſhes 
* him, who was now in the courſe of his pre- 
* ferment, not to be ſo free of giving that title 
“to Citizens, leſt he ſhould one day feel the 
« reſentment and power of ſuch foreigners: that 
if the Patricians were ſo proud, as ta treat him 
and the judges upon the bench as foreigners , 
yet Torquatus had no right to do it, whoſe 
mother was of Aſculum **. Do not call me 
then Foreigner any more, ſays he, * leſt it turn 
upon yourſelf; nor a King, leſt you be Jaughed 
at; unleſs you think it kingly, to live fo 
* as not to be a flave, not only to any man, 
* but even to'any appetite; to contemn all 
* ſenſual pleaſures; to covet no man's gold or 
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* Glver, or any thing elſe; to ſpeak one's mind 
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freely in the Senate; to conſult the good, 
* rather than the humor of the people; to 
give way to none, but to withſtand many: 
* If you take this to be kingly I confeſs myſelf 
* a King: but if the inſolence of my power, if 
my dominion, if any proud or arrogant ſay- 
ing of mine provokes you, why do not you 
urge me with that, rather than the envy of a 
name, and the contumely of a groundleſs 
calumny ? ” — He proceeds to ſhow, that his 
kingdom, if it muſt be called ſo, was of ſo 
laborious a kind, that there was not a man 
in Rome who would be content to take his 
place ”. ”” He puts him in mind, © that 
he was diſpoſed to indulge and bear with his 
pertneſs, out of regard to his youth and to 
his father — though no. man had ever thrown 
the flighteſt aſperſion upon him, without being 
* chaſtiſed for it — but that he had no mind to 
* fall upon one whom he could ſo eaſily van- 
* quiſh; who had neither ſtrength, nor age, 
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* with: he adviſed him however not to abuſe 


* his patience much longer, leſt he ſhould be 
te tempted at laſt to draw out the ſtings of his 
© ſpeech againſt him. As to the merits of 
the cauſe, though there was no poſitive proof, 
yet there were many ſtrong preſumptions againſt 
Sylla, with which his adverſary hoped to oppreſs 
him : but Cicero endeavoured to confute them, 
by appealing “ to the tenor and character of his 
* life; proteſting in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 


nor experience enough for him to contend 
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« he, who had been the ſearcher and detector 
„of the plot, and had taken ſuch pains to get 
« intelligence of the whole extent of it, had 
« never met with the leaſt hint or ſuſpicion of 
„ Sylla's name in it; and that he had no other 
„motive for defending him, but a pure regard 
to juſtice; and as he had refuſed to defend 
others, nay, had given evidence againſt them 
* from the knowledge of their guilt, ſo he had 
*.-undertaken Sylla's defence through a per- 
* ſuaſion of his innocence **. ” Torquatus for 
want of direct proof, threatened to examine 
Sylla's flaves by torture: this was ſometimes 
practiſed upon the demand of the Proſecutor ; 
but Cicero obſerves upon it, © that the effect of 
* thoſe torments was governed always by the 
conſtitution of the patient, and the firmaeſs 
* of his mind and body; by the will and plea- 
* ſure of the torturer, and the hopes and fears 
of the tortured; and that in moments of ſo 
much anguiſh there could be no room for 
truth: he bids them put Sylla's life to the 
rack, and examine that with rigor; whether 
there was any hidden luſt, any latent treaſon, 
any cruelty, any audaciouſneſs in it: that 
there could be no miſtake in the cauſe, if the 
voice of his perpetual life, which ought to be 
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9 Sylla was acquitted; but Cicero 
had no great joy from his victory, or comfort 
in preſerving ſuch a Citizen, who lived after- 
wards in great confidence with Cæſar, and com- 
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of the greateſt weight, was but attended 
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manded his right wing in the battle of Pharſa- 
lia“; and ſerved him afterwards in bis power, 
as he had before ſerved his kinſman Sylla, in ma- 
naging his confiſcations and the ſale of the forfeited 
_ eſtates. 

About the time of this trial Cicero bought a 
Houſe of M. Craſſus, on the Palatine hill, ad- 
Joining to that in which he had always lived with 
his father, and which he is now ſuppoſed to 
have given up to his brother Quintus. The 
houſe coſt him near thirty thouſand pounds, and 
ſeems to have been one of the nobleſt in Rome; 
it was built about thirty years before by the fa- 
mous Tribune, M. Livius Druſus; on which oc- 
caſion we are told, that when the architect promiſed 
to build it for him in ſuch a manner, that none 
of his neighbours ſhould overlook him : But if you 
have any ſkill, replied Druſus, contrive it rather 
ſo, that all the world may ſee what I am doing *. 
It was ſituated in the moſt conſpicuous part of the 
city, near to the centre of all buſineſs, overlook- 


ing the Forum and the Roſtra; and what made it 


the more ſplendid, was it's being joined to a Por- 
tico or Colonade, called by the name of Catulus; 
who build it out of the Cimbric ſpoils, on that 
area where Flaccus formerly lived, whoſe houſe 
was demoliſhed by public authority for his ſeditious 
practices with C. Gracchus **. In this purchaſe 
be followed the Rule which he recommends in his 
Offices, with regard to the habitation of a principal 
Citizen that his dignity ſhould be adorned by his 
Houſe, but not derived from it **: where he menti- 
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ons ſeveral inſtances of great men, who by the 

ſplendor of their houſes on this very hill, which 
were conſtantly ſtriking the eyes of the people, 
and imprinting a notion of their magnificence, 
made their way the more eaſily to the higheſt 
honors of the Republic. 

A. Gellius tells us, that having reſolved to buy 
the houſe, and wanting money to pay for it, he 
borrowed it privately of his client Sylla, when he 
was under proſecution; but the ſtory taking wind, 
and being charged upon him, he denied both the 
borrowing and deſign of purchaſing , yet ſoon after 
bought the houſe; and when he was reproached with 
the denial of it, replied only laughing, that they 
muſt be fools to imagine, that when he had reſolved 
to buy, he would raiſe competitors of the purchaſe 
by proclaiming it ** 

The ſtory was taken probably from ſome of 
the ſpurions collections of Cicero's Jeſts; which 
were handed about not only after his death, but 
even in his life-time, as he often complains to his 
friends **; for it is certain, that there could be 
nothing ran purchaſe, ſince it was 
uanladted ſo publicly, that beſore it was even 
concluded, one of his friends congratulated him 
upon it by letter from Macedonia. The truth 
is, and what he himſelf does not diſſemble, that 
be borrowed part of the money to pay for it, at ſix 
per cent.; and ſays merrily upon it, that he was 
now ſo plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, 
but that the conſpirators would not truſt him “. 
It raiſed indeed ſome cenſure upon his vanity, 
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for purchaſing ſo expenſive a houſe with borrow. 
ed money: but Meſſala, the Conſul, happening 
ſoon after to buy Autronius's houſe at a greater 
price, and with borrowed money too, it gaye him 
ſome pleaſure, that he eould juſtify himſelf by the 
example of ſo worthy a Magiſtrate : By Meſſala's 
purchaſe, ſays he, Iam thought to have made a 
good bargain; and men begin to be convinced that 
we may ule the wealth of our friends, i in buying what 
contributes to our dignity . 

But the moſt remarkable event which happened 
in the end of this year, was the pollution of the 
myſteries of the Bona Dea, or the Good Goddeſs 
by P. Clodius; which by an unhappy train of 
conſequences, not only involved Cicero in an 
unexpected calamity , but ſeems to have given the 
firſt blow towards the ruin of the Republic. 
Clodius was now Quzſtor, and by that means a 
Senator; deſcended from the nobleſt ſamily in 
Rome, in the vigor of his age, and a graceful 
perſon, lively wit, and flowing eloquence ; but 
with all the advantages of nature he had a mind 
incredibly vicious; was fierce , infolent , audaci- 
ous, but above all, moſt profligately wicked, 
and an open contemner of Gods and men; valu- 
ing nothing, that either nature or the laws al- 
lowed; nothing, but in proportion as it was de- 
ſperate and above the reach of other men; dif 


daining even honors in the common forms of 


the Republic; nor reliſhing pleaſures , but what 
were impious » adulterous, inceſtuous **. He 
had an intrigue with Cifar's wiſe Pompeia, , Who, 
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according to annual cuſtom, was now celebrating 
in her houſe thoſe awful and myſtic ſacrifices of the 
Goddeſs, to which no male creature was ever ad- 
mitted, and where every thing maſculine was ſo 
ſcrupulouſly excluded, that even pictures of that 
ſort were covered during the ceremony. This 
was a proper ſcene for Clodius's genius to act 
upon; an opportunity of daring, beyond what 
man had ever dared before him : the thought of 
mixing the 1mpurity of his luſts with the ſanctity 
of theſe venerable rites flattered his imagination 
ſo ſtrongly , that he reſolved to gain acceſs to his 
miſtreſs in the very midſt of her holy miniſtry. 
With this view he dreſſed himſelf in a woman's 


habit, and by the benefit of his ſmooth face, 


and the introduction of one of the maids, who was 
in the ſecret, hoped to paſs without diſcovery : 


but by ſome miſtake between him and his guide, - 


he loſt his way when he came within the houſe, 
and fell in unluckily among the other female 
ſervants, who detecting him by his voice, alarm- 
ed the whole company by their ſhrieks, to the 
great amazement of the matrons, who preſently 
threw a veil over the ſacred myſteries, while Clo- 
dius found means to eſcape by the favor of ſome 
of the damſels ** 

The ſtory was preſently ſpread abroad , and 
raiſed a general ſcandal and horror through the 
whole city : in the vulgar, for the profanation 
of a religion held the moſt ſacred of any in Rome; 
in the better ſort, for it's offence to good man- 
ners, and the diſcipline of the Republic. Cæſar 
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put away his wife upon it; we the honeſt of 
all Nals were for puſhing this advantage againſt 
Clodlus as far as it would go, in hopes to free 

themſelves by it of a citizen, who by this, as 
well as other ſpecimens of his audacioufaeſs, ſeemed 
both to create much diſturbance to the State . 1: 
had been the conſtant belief of the populace, that 
if any man ſhould eyer pry into theſe myſteries, 

he would be inſtantly ſtruck blind : But it was 
not poſſible , as Cicero ſays, to know the 150 
of it before, ſince no man, but Clodius, had 
ever ventured upon the experiment : : though it 
was now found, as he tells him, that the blind. 
neſs of the II Was converted to that of the 
mind 

A. Urb. 69% The affair was ſoon brought atk the Senate; 
|  Cic. 46. Where it was reſolved, to refer it to the College 
Col. of Priefts, who declared it to be an abominable 
M. Purius impiety; upon which the Conſuls were ordered 


8 PiIso, 
dete b. l. debe the pee . Be. Q Fabi Cura 
 USMESSALA. people ut Q. Fufius Calenus 


one of the Tribunes , ſupported by all the Clodian 
faction, would not permit the law to be offered 
to the ſuffrage of the Citizens. This raiſed a 
great ferment in the city, while the Senate adhered 
to their former reſolution, though the Conſul 
Piſo uſed all his endeavours to divert them from 
it, and Clodius in an abject manner threw himſelf 
at the feet of every Senator; yet after a ſecond 
debate in a full houſe, chere were fifteen only 
who voted on Clodius's fide, and four hundred 


directly againſt him; ſo that a freſh decree paſſed, 


£0 


to order the Confſuls to recommend the law to 
the people with all their lauchority, aud that no 
other buſineſs ſhould be done, till it was cartied'* 2 
but this being likely to produve great — — 
Hortenſius propoſed an expedient, Which was 


accepted by both parties; that the Tribune Fufius 


mould publiſh' a law for the trial of Clodius by 
the Prætor with a ſelect bench of judges. The 
only difference between the two laws was, whether 
he ſhould be tried by the people, or by? particular 


judges: but this, ſays Cicero, was everything. 


Hortenſius was afraid, leſt he ſhould eſcape in the 
ſquabble, without any tial being perſuaded, 

that no judges could abſolve him, 1 # 
ſword/ of lead, as he ſaid, would deſtroyith; 
But the Tribune knew that in ſuch a triab ere 


would be room for intrigue, both in chuſing and 


corrupting the judges, Which Cicero likewiſe 
foreſaw from the firſt; and wiſhed therefore to 


leave him rather to the effect of that odium, in 


which his character then lay, than bring Him to 
a trial where he had any chance to efcapt '7. 
Clodius's whole defence was, to prove bimſelf 


abſent at the time of the fact; for which purpoſe 


he produced men to ſwear, that he was then at 
Interamna, about two or three days journey from' 
the city. But Cicero being called upon to give his 
teſtimony, depoſed, that Clodius had been with 
bim that very morning at his houſe in Rome 

As ſoon as Cicero appeared in the court, the Clo- 
dian mob began to inſult him with great rudeneſs; 
but the judges roſe up, and received him _ ſuch 

Vol. I. N 
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reſpect, that they prefently ſecured him from all 
farther affronts. **. Cæſar, who. was the moſt 
particularly intereſted in the affair, being ſummon. 
ed alſo to give evidence, declared, that. he knew 
nothing at all of the matter; though his mother 
Aurelia and ſiſter Julia, 'who were examined before 
him, had given a, punctual relation of the whole 
fact; and being interrogated, how he came then 
to part with his wife? he replied, that all who 
belonged to him ought to be free from ſuſpicion 
as well, as, guilt”, He ſaw very well how the 
thing was like to turn, and had no mind to 
exaſperate a man of Clodius's character, Who might 
be of. good ſervice to him for the advancement of 
his, ſuture projects. Plutarch ſays , that Cicero 
himfelf Was urged on to this act againſt his will, 

by the importunity of his wife : a fierce, imperious 
dame, ' jealous of Clodius's filter, whom ſhe ſuſ- 
pected of ſome deſign; to get Cicero from her, 
which by this ſtep ſhe hoped to make deſperate. 
The ſtory does not ſeem improbable; for before 
the trial, Cicero-owns himſelf to be growing every 
day more cool and indifferent about it; and in 
his railleries with Clodius aſter it, touches upon 
the forward advances which his ſiſter had made 
towards him ; and at the very time of giving his 


teſtimony ,: did it with: no ſpirit, nor ſaid any 


thing more, as he tells us, than what was ſo well 
known, that he could not avoid ſaying it“. 

The judges ſeemed to act at firſt with great 
_ gravity ; granted every thing that was aſked by 


the proſecutors; and demanded a guard to pro- 


* 
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tet them from the mob: which the Senate readily 
ordered, with great commendation of their pru- 
dence : but when it came to the iſſue, — ä | 
only condemned, while thirty - one abſotved him. [| 

| 


Craſſus is ſaid to have been Clodius's chief ma- 
nager, in tampering with the judges; employing | 
every art and inſtrument of corruption, as it ſuited | 
the different tempers of the men; © and where uw! 
* money would not do, offering even certain 5 11 
„ladies and young men of quality to their plea- WIN 
« ſure. Cicero ſays, that a more ſcandalous com- 1 | 
© pany of ſharpers never ſat down at à gaming. = | 
table; infamous Senators, beggarly Knights, 101 
„with a few honeſt men among them, whom 10 
Clodius could not exclude; who in à ertw fo | 
„ unlike to themſelves, fat with ſad arid mourn- 
* ful faces, as if afratet of being infected with 9 
* the contagion of their infamy; and that Catu- it 
©* Jus, meeting one of them, aſked him, what | | 
6 they meant by defiring a guard? were they | 
* afraid of being robbed of the money which | 
* Clodius had given them“? > TIO: 177 
This tranſaction however gave a becy ſetious | | ö | 
concern to Cicero, who laments, „that the firm 1943 8 
and quiet ſtate of the Republic, which be had Ih; | 
* eſtabliſhed in his Conſulſhip and which ſcemed ik 
to be founded in the union of all good men, 8 
was now loſt and broken, if ſome Deity did not 
interpoſe, by this ſingle judgment; if tha,“ 
fays he, „can be called a judgment, for thirty of | Fil 
the moſt contemptible ſcoundrels of Rome to Ie 
* violate all that is juſt and ſacred for the fake of 1 
8 2 
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« money; and vote that to be falſe, which all 
«© the world knows to be true. As he looked 
upon himſelf to be particularly affronted by a ſen- 
tence, given in flat contradiction to his teſtimony, 
ſo, he made it his buſineſs on all occaſions to dif. 
play the iniquity of it, and to ſting the ſeveral 
actors in it with all the keenneſs of his raillery *. 
In a debate ſoon after in the Senate on the ſtate 
of the Republic, taking occaſion to fall upon this 
affair, he © exhorted the Fathers not to be diſcou- 
“ raged, for having received one ſingle wound; 

“ which was of ſuch a nature, that it ought nei- 

«© ther to be diſſembled, nor to be feared ; for to 
cc fear it, was a dad. ; and not to be ſenſible 


« of it, a ſtupidity : That Lentulus was twice ac 


« quitted: Catiline alſo, twice; and this man was 
« the third, whom ai bench of judges had let 
« Jooſe; upon the Republic. But thou art miſ- 
taken, Clodius, ” ſays he; © the judges have not 
« reſeryed- thee-for, the city, but for a priſon: 
« they deſigned thee no kindneſs by keeping thee 


4 at home, but to deprive; thee of the benefit of 


. exile. W herefore,, Fathers, rouſe your uſual 


& vigor; reſume your dignity ; there ſubſiſts ſtill 


the ſame union among the honeſt ; they have 
6 had indeed a freſh ſubject of mortification, yet 
© their: courage is not impaired by it: no new 
„ miſchief has befallen us; but that only, which 
„hy concealed, is now diſcovered, and by the 
“ trial of one deſperate man many others are 
„ ound to be as bad as he.“ 

Clodius, not caring to encounter: Cicero by 
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formal ſpeeches, choſe to teaſe him with raillery, 
and turn the debate into ridicule. Vou are a fine 
Gentleman indeed, ſays he, and have been at 
Baiæ. That's not ſo fine, replied Cicero, as to be 
caught at the myſteries of the Goddeſs. But what, 
ſays he, has a clown of Arpinum to do at the 
hot wells? Aſk that friend of yours, replied 
Cicero, who had a month's mind to your Arpinum 
clown“: You have bought a houſe, ſays he **: 
You ſhould have ſaid, Judges, replied Cicero: 
Thoſe judges, ſays he, would not believe you 
upon your oath : Tes, replied Cicero, twenty- 
five of them gave credit to me; vhile the reſt 
would not give any to you, but made you pay 
your money beforehand. This turned the laugh 
ſo ſtrongly on Cicero's fide, that Clodius was con- 
founded, and forced to fit down *”. But being now 
declared enemies, they never met without ſome 
_ Rrokes of this kind upon each other ; which, as 
Cicero obſerves, mult needs appear flat in the nar- 
ration, fince all their force and beauty depended 
on the ſmartneſs of the contention, and the * 
with which they were delivered“. 

The preſent Conſuls were M. Pupius: Piſo and 
M. Meſſala; the firſt of whom, as ſoon as he en- 
tered into office, put a flight affront upon Cicero: 
for his opinion having been aſked always the firſt 
by the late Conſuls, Piſo called upon him only 
the ſecond, on Catulus the third, Hortenſius the 
fourth : This , he ſays, did not diſpleaſe him, 
ſince it left him more at liberty in his voting; 
and freed him from the obligation of any complai- 
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ſance to a man whom he deſpiſed **, This Conſul 
was warmly in the intereſts of Clodius ; not ſo 
much out of friendſhip, as a natural inclination 
to the worſt fide : for according to Cicero's ac- 
count of him, he was a man of a weak and 
« wicked mind; a churliſh, captious ſneerer, 
** without any turn of wit; and making men 
laugh by his looks rather than jeſts; favoring 
« neither the popular, nor the ariſtocratical party; 
* from whom no good was to be expected, be- 
* cauſe he wiſhed none; nor burt to be feared, 
„ becauſe he durſt do none; who would have 
been more vicious, by having one vice the leſs, 
< ſloth and lazineſs, &c. **.” Cicero frankly uſed 
the liberty, which this Conſul's behaviour allowed 
him, of delivering his ſentiments without any 
reſerve; giving Piſo himſelf no quarter, but ex- 
poſing every thing that he did and ſaid in favor 
of Clodius, in ſuch a manner, as to hinder the 
Senate from decreeing . to bim the province of 
Syria, which had been deſigned and in a manner 
promiſed. to him. The other Conſul, Meſſala, 
was of a quite different character ; a firm and ex- 
cellent magiſtrate, in the true intereſts of his coun- 
try, and a conſtant admirer and imitator of 
Cicero 5 

About this time Cicero is ſuppoſed to have 
made that elegant oration, ſtill extant, in the de- 
fence of his old Preceptor, the Poet Archias : he 
expected for his pains an immortality of fame from 
the praiſe» of Archias's muſe; but by a contrary 
fate of things, inſtead of deriving any addition of 
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glory from Archias's compoſitions, it is wholly 
owing to his own, that the name of Archias has 
not long ago been buried in oblivion. From the 
great character given by him of the talents and 
genius of this Poet, we cannot help regretting the 
entire loſs of his works: he had ſung» in Greek 
verſe the trinmphs of Marius over the Cimbri, and 


of Lucullus over Mithridates ; and was now 


attempting the Conſulſhip of Cicero **' : but this 
periſhed with the reſt, or was left rather unfiniſhed 
and interrupted by his death, fince we find no 
farther mention of it in any of Ciceros inter 
writings. | 

Pompey the Great returned to Rome . 
the beginning of this year, in the height of his 
fame and fortunes , from the Mithridatic war. I he 
city had been much alarmed about him by various 
reports from abroad, and ſeveral tumults at home; 
where a general apprehenſion prevailed, of his 
coming at the head of an army to take the govern- 
ment into his hands. It is certain, that he had it 
now in his power to make himſelf Maſter of the 
Republic, without the hazard even of a war, or 
any oppoſition to control him. Cæſar, with the 
Tribune Metellus, was inviting him to it, and had 
no other ambition at preſent than. to ſerve under 
him: but Pompey was too phlegmatic to be eaſily 
induced to ſo deſperate \a reſolution; or ſeems 
Tather indeed to have had no thoughts at all of that 
ſort, but to have been content with the rank 
which he then poſſeſſed , of the firſt Citizen of 
Rome, without a rival. He had lived in a perpe- 

| 14 
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tual, courſe of ſucceſs and glory, without any flur 
either from the Senate or the people, to inſpire 
him with ſentiments of revenge, or to give bim 
a pretence for violent meaſures; and he was per- 
ſuaded, that the growing diſorders of the city 
would ſoon force all parties to create him Dictator, 
for the ſettlement of the ſtate; and thought it of 
more honor to his character to obtain that power 
by che conſent of his citizens, than to extort it 
from them by violence. But whatever apprehen- 
ſions were conceived of him before his coming, 
they all vaniſhed at his arrival ; for he no ſooner 
ſet foot in Italy , than he diſbanded his troops, giving 
them orders only to attend him in bis Triumph; 
and with a private retinue purſued his journey to 
Rome, where the whole body of the people came 
out to receive him with all imaginable gratulations 
and expreſſions of joy for his happy return. 

By his late victories he had greatly extended 
the barrier of the empire into the continent of 
Aſia, having added to it three powerful King- 
doms , Pontus, Syria, Bithynia, which he 
reduced to the condition of Roman Provinces; 
leaving all the other Kings and nations of the Eaſt 
tributary to the Republic, as far as the Tigris. 
Among his other conqueſts he took the city of 
Jeruſalem, by the opportunity of a conteſt about 
the crown between the two brothers Hircanus and 
Ariſtobulus: The lower Town was ſurrendered to 
him with little or no oppoſition ; but the Fortreſs 
of the Temple coſt him a ſiege of three months; 
nor would he have takenit then ſo eaſily, as Dio tells 
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us ', had it not been for the advantage, that the 
beſieged gave him by the obſervance of their weekly 
Sabbaths, on which they abſtained ſo religiouſly 
from all work , as to neglect even their neceſſary | 
defence. He ſhowed great humanity to the people, 11 
and touched no part of the ſacred treaſure, or veſſels 
of gold, which were of an immenſe value; 
yet was drawn by his curioſity into ſuch a profa- | 
ration of their Temple, as mortified them more 101 
than all that they had ſuffered by the war: for in 11 
taking a view of the buildings, he entered with 11 
his officers, not only into the Holy Place where none 
but the Prieſts, but into the Holy of Holies, where 
none but the High Prieſt was permitted by the 
law to enter: by which act, as a very eminent 
writer, more pioufly perhaps than judicioufly 
remarks , he drew upon himſelf the curſe of God, | 
and never proſpered afterwards *”. He carried 1. 
Ariſtobulus and his children priſoners to Rome, 
for the ornament of his Triumph; and ſettled 
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Hircanus in the government and the High Prieſthood, 
but ſubject to a tribute. Upon the receipt of the Il 
public letters, which brought the account of his | 
ſucceſs, the Senate paſſed a decree, that, on all 11 
feſtival days, he ſhould have the privilege to wear a 1 1 
laurel crown with his General's robe; and in the (il 
Equeſtrian races of the Circus, his triumphal abit: 1 
an honor, which when he had once uſed, to ſhow 14 
his grateful ſenſe of it, he ever after prudently 14 
declined; ſince without adding any thing to bis 
power, it could ſerve only to increaſe the envy» 
which many were endeavouring to ſtir up againſt 
him “. | 
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On the merit of theſe great ſervices he did many 
acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature; gave 
what laws he pleaſed to the whole Eaſt ; diſtri. 
buted the conquered countries at diſcretion to the 
Kings and Princes who had ſerved him in the 
wars; built twenty - nine new cities, or colonies; 
and divided to each private ſoldier about fifty 
pounds ſterling, and to his officers in proportion, 
ſo that the whole of his donative is computcd to 
amount to above three millions of our money. 

His firſt buſineſs therefore after his return, and 
what he had much at heart, was to get theſe acts 
ratified by public authority. The popular faction 
promiſed him every thing, and employed all their 
{kill to divert him from an union with Cicero and 
the Senate, and bad made a conſiderable impreſ- 
ſion upon him: but he found the ſtate of things 
very different from their repreſentations, ſaw 
Cicero ſtill in high credit; and by his means the 
authority of the Senate much reſpected ; which 
obliged him to uſe great management, and made 
him ſo cautious of offending any fide , that he 
pleaſed none. Cicero ſays of his firſt ſpeech, that 
it was neither agreeable to the poor, nor reliſhed by 
the rich; diſappointed the ſeditious, yet gave no 
ſatisfaction to the boneſt **. As he happened to 
come home in the very heat of Clodius's affair, ſo 
he was preſently urged by both parties to declare 
for the one and the other, Fufius, a buſy factious 
Tribune, demanded of him before the people, what 
he thought of Clodius's being tried by the Prætor and 
a bench of Judges? To which he anſwered very 
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ariſtocratically „as Cicero calls it; That he had ever 
taken the authority of the Senate to be of the greateſt 
weight in all cafes. And when the Conſul Meſſala 


aſked him in the Senate, what his opinion was of 


that profanation of religion, and the law propoſed 
about it? he took occaſion , without entering into 
particulars, to applaud in general all that the Senate 
had done in it; and upon fitting down, told Cicero, 
who fat next to him, that he had now ſaid enough, 
he thought, to ſignify his ſentiment of the matter **. 
Craſſus obſerving Pompey's reſerve , reſolved 
to puſh him to a more explicit declaration , or to 
get the better of him at leaſt in the good opinion 
of the Senate ; riſing up therefore to ſpeak , he 
launched out, in a very high ſtrain, into the praiſes 
of Cicero's Conſulſhip ; declaring himſelf indebted to 
it, for his being at that time a Senator and a Citizen; 
nay , for his very liberty and his life; and that as 
often as he ſaw his wife, his family, and his country, 
ſo often he ſaw his obligations to Cicero. This 
diſcompoſed Pompey , who was at a loſs to under- 
ſtand Craſſus's motive; whether it was to take the 
benefit of an opportunity which he had omitted, of 
ingratiating himſelf with Cicero; or that he knew 
Cicero's acts to be in high eſteem, and the praiſe of 
them very agreeable to the Senate; and it piqued 
him the more, for it's coming from a quarter, 
whence it was leaſt to be expected; from one, 
whom Cicero out of regard to him had always 
treated with a particular ſlight. The incident how- 
ever, raiſed Cicero's. ſpirits, and made him exert 
himſelf before his new hearer, Pompey, with all 
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che pride of bis eloquenco: his topics were, the 
firmneſs and gravity of the Senate; the concord of the 


Equeſtrian order; the concurrence of all Italy; the 
lifeleſs remains of a baffled conſpiracy; the peace and 
plenty which had ſince ſucceeded : all which he 
diſplayed with his utmoſt force, to let Pompey ſee 
his aſcendant ſtill in that aſſembly, and how much 


he had been impoſed upon. by the accounts of his 


new friends . Pompey likewiſe on his fide 
began preſently to change his tone, and affected 
on all public occaſions to pay ſo great a court to 
Cicero, that the other faction gave him the nick- 
name of Cnæus Cicero: and their ſeeming union 
was ſo generally agreeable to the city, that they 
were both of them conſtantly clapped , whenever 
they appeared in the Theatre, without a hifs from 
any quarter“. Yet Cicero eaſily diſcovered that all 
this outward civility was but feigned and artificial; 
that he was full of envy within, and had no good 
intentions towards the public ; nothing candid or 
ſincere ; nothing great , Seren, or free in 
him **. 

There was one point which Pompey reſolved 
to carry this ſummer , againſt the univerſal incli- 
nation of oy city; the election of L. Afranius, one 


of his creatures to the Conſulſhip : in which he 


fights, ſays Cicero, neither with authority, nor in- 
tereſt, but with what Philip of Macedon took 
every ſorweſs., into which he could drive a loaded 
aſs *”. Plutarch ſays, that he himſelf diſtributed the 
money openly in his own gardens : but Cieero 
mentions it as a current report, that the Conſul 
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Piſo had undertaken to divide it at his houſe: 
which gave birth to two new laws, drawn up by 
Cato and his brother in law Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
and ſuppoſed to be levelled at the Conſul; the one 
of which gave a liberty to ſearch the houſes even 
of Magiſtrates , on informations of bribery ; the 
other declared, all thoſe enemies to the State, at 
whoſe houſes the dividers of money were found 
Pompey however obtruded Afranius upon the city, 
by which he diſguſted all the better ſort both of 
the Senate and people 

He had been making preparation all this 
ſummer for his Triumph, which he deferred to his 


birth-day , the thirtieth of September; having reſided 


in the mean while, as uſual , in the ſuburbs: fo 
that the Senate and people, in compliment to him , 
held their aſſemblies generally , during that time, 
without the walls; fome of which are mentioned 
to have been in the Flaminian Circus **. His 
Triumph laſted two days, and was the moſt ſplendid 
which had ever been ſeen in Rome: he built a 
Temple to Minerva out of the ſpoils, with an 
inſcription giving a ſummary of his victories: T hat 
he had finiſhed a war of thirty years, had 
vanquiſhed , ſlain , and taken two millions, one 
hundred and eighty - three thouſand men ; ſunk. or 
taken eight hundred and forty- ſix ſhips ; reduced 
to the power of the Empire a thouſand five hundred 
and thirty-eight rowns and fortreſſes ; and ſubdued 
all the countries between the lake Mz otis and 
the Red Sea 

Quiatus Cicero, who, by the help and interelt 
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of his brother, was following him at a proper 
diſtance, through all the honors of the State, 
having been Prætor the laſt year, now obtained the 
government of Afia ; a rich and noble Province, 
comprehending the greateſt part of what is called 
Aſia Minor. Before he went to take poſſeſſion of 
it, he earneſtly preſſed Atticus, whoſe ſiſter he 
married, to go along with him as one of his Lieu- 
tenants; and reſented his refuſal ſo heinouſly , that 
Cicero had no ſmall trouble to make them friends 
again. There is an excellent letter on this ſubject 
from Cicero to Atticus; which J cannot forbear 
inſerting, for the light which it gives us into the 
genuine character of all the three, as well as of 
other great men of thoſe times, with a ſhort account 
alſo of the preſent ſtate of the Republic. 


Cicero to Atticus. 


el perceive from your letter, and the copy of 
„ my brother's, which you ſent with it, a great 
* alteration in his affection and ſentiments with 
regard to you: which affects me with all that 
concern, which my extreme love for you both 
* ought to give me; and with wonder at the 
* ſame time, what could poſſibly happen either 
to exaſperate him ſo highly, or to effect ſo 
„great a change in him. I had obſerved indeed 
* before, what you alſo miſtruſted at your leaving 
cc 

„ which ſhocked and filled his mind with odious 
5 ſuſpicions: Which though I was often attempt- 


* us, that he had conceived ſome ſecret diſguſt, 
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* ing to heal, and eſpecially after the allotment 
* of his Province, yet I could neither diſcover 
„that his reſentment was ſo great, as it appears 
to be from your letter, nor find, that what I 
* ſaid had ſo great an effect upon bim as I wiſhed. 
I comforted myſelf however with a perſuaſion, 
that he would Contrive to fee you at Dyrrha- 
« chium , or ſome other place in thoſe parts; and 
in that caſe made no doubt, but that all would 
be ſet right; not only by your diſcourſe and 
talking the matter over between yourſelves, but 
by the very ſight and mutual embraces of each 
other; for I need not tell you, who know' it | 
* as well as myſelf, what a fund of good nature | | 
and ſweetneſs of temper there is in my brother, WIN 
and how apt he 1s, both to take and to forgive Wilt | 
an offence. But it is very unlucky, that you bit 


did not ſee him ; ſince, by that means, what 
others have artfully inculcated, has had more 
influence on his mind, than either his duty, or 
his relation to you, or your old friendſhip , 
which ought to have had the moſt. Where 
the blame of all this lies, it is eaſier for me to 
imagine, than to write; being afraid, leſt, 
while I am excuſing my own' people, I ſhould 
be too ſevere upon yours; for as I take the caſe 
to be, if thoſe of his own family did not make 
* the wound, they might at leaſt have cured it. 
» When we” ſee one another again, I ſhall explain 

to you more eaſily the ſource of the whole evil, 

* Which is ſpread ſomewhat wider than it ſeems 
* to be. — As to the letter which he wrote- to 
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you from Theſſalotica, and what you ſuppoſe 
him to have ſaid of you to your friends at Rome, 


and on the road, I cannot conceive: what could 


move him to it. But all my hopes of making 
this matter eaſy; depend on your humanity: for 
if you will but reflect, that the | beſt men are 


often the moſt eaſy, both to be provoked, and 
to be appeaſed; and that this quickneſs, if! 


may ſo call it, 'or flexibility of temper, is gene- 
rally the dad of a good nature; and above 
all, that we ought to bear with one another's 


** infirmities or faults, or even injuries: this trou- 
** bleſome affair, I hope, will ſoon. be made up 


again. I beg of you that it may be ſo. For it 


© ought to be my ſpecial care, from the fingular 
** affection which I bear to you, to do every thing 


in my power, that all, who belong to me, may 
both love and be deloved by you. There was 


* no. occaſion for that part of your letter, in which 
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**,you mention the opportunities, which you have 


omitted of employments both in the City and 
the Provinces, as well at other times, as in 


my Conſulſhip; I am perfectly 'acquainted with 


the ingenuity and greatneſs: of your mind; and 
never thought that there was any other differ- 
ence between you and me, but in a different 
choice and method of life : whilſt I was drawn, 
by a ſort of ambitior, to the deſire and purſuit 
of honors; you, by other maxims, in no wiſe 


blamable, to the enjoyment of an honorable | 


retreat. But for the genuine character of pro- 
bity, diligence, exactneſs of behaviour, I neither 
prefer 
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« prefer myſelf, nor any man elſe to you! and xs 
* for love to me, after my brother and my own 
«* family; I give you always the firſt place. For 
I faw, and ſaw it in a manner the moſt affecting, 
& both your ſolicitude and your joy, in all the 
* various turns of my affairs; and was often 
« pleaſed , as well with the applauſe, which you 
gave me in fuccefs, as the comfort, which you 
„ adminiftered in my feats: and even now, in 
* the time of your abſence, I feel aud tegret the 
* loſs, not only of your advice, in which" you 
excel all; but of that familiar chat with you, 
* nb which | uſed co take fo much delight. 
* Where then ſhall 1 tell you that I moſt want 
Ty * your in public affairs? bn it can never be 
to me to fit idle; or in my labors at 
* the bar? which 1 foftained before through am- 
+ bition, but now, to preſerve my dignity: of 
* in my domeſtic concerns? . where, though I 
* always wanted your help before, yet fince the 
departure of my brother, I now ſtand the more 
in weed of it. In ſhort, neither in my labots, 
* not teſt; neither in buſineſs, nor retirement; 
neither in the Forum, nor at home; neither in 
* public, nor in private affairs, can I hve any 
* longer without your friendly counſel, and en- 
* dearing converfation. We have oſten been re- 
* ſtrained on both fides, by a kind. of ſhame , 
from explaming ourſelves. on this article; but 1 
* was now forced to it by that part of your 
letter, in which you thought fit to juſtifp;yourſelf. 
and your way of life to me. But to return to my 
Vol. I. T 
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e 'brother; in the preſent Nate of the ill humor 


* which he expreſſes towards you, it happens 
% however conveniently, that your reſolution of 
8 ein all employments abroad was declared 

* and known long beforehand, both to me and 


+ your other friends; ſo that your not being now 


* together cannot be charged to any quarrel or 
rupture between you, but to your judgment 


and choice of life. Wherefore both this breach 


* 1n your union will undoubtedly be healed again; 
* and your friendſhip with me remain for ever 
6 jinviolable, as it has hitherto been. — We live 
here in an infirm, wretched , tottering Republic: 
" 0 you have heard, I gueſs, that our Knights 

are now almoſt disjoined again from the Senate. 
6 | Tha firſt thing which they took amiſg,, was the 
+ decree for calling the judges to acc ne, who 
* had taken money in Clodius's affair: I hap- 
** pened to be abſent when it paſſed; but hear- 
* ing afterwards that the whole order reſented it, 
though without complaining openly , I chid the 
Senate, as I thought, with great effect; and in 
da cauſe not very modeſt, ſpoke forcibly and 
* copioully. They have now another curious 
E 22 ſcarce fit to be endured: which yet ! 

not only bore with, but defended. The com- 
6 pany, who hired the Aſiatic revenues of the 


_ ©. Cenfors ,, complained to the Senate, that, 


through too great an eagerneſs, they had given 
* more for them than they are worth, and beg- 

**.ged to be releaſed from the bargain. 1 was 
« their chief advocate, or rather indeed the 
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« ſecond ; for Craſſus was the man, whs put them 
upon making this requeſt. The thing 5 odious 

and ſhameful, and a public confeſſion of their 
* raſhneſs: but there was great reaſon to appre- 
hend, that if they ſhould obtain nothing, they 
* would. be wholly alienated from the Senate; ſo 


* that this point alſo was principally managed by 
«+ me. For, on the firſt and ſecond of December, 
II ſpoke a great deal on the dignity of the 


„two orders, and the advantages of the concord 


* between them, and was heard very favorably 


in a full houſe. Nothing however is yet done; 
but the Senate appears well diſpoſed: for Me- 
ätellus, the Conſul elect, was the only one, ho 
ſpoke againſt us: though that Hero of ours, 
„Cato, was going alſo to ſpeak, if the ſhortneſs 
* of the, day had not prevented him. Thus, in 
* purſuit of my old meaſures, I am ſupporting s 
as well as 1 can, that concord which my Con- 
ſulſhip had cemented: but ſince no great ſtreſs 
can now be laid upon it, I have provided 

myſelf another way, and a ſure one, Lhope, of 
“maintaining my authority; which I cannot well 
* explain by letter, yet will give you arſhort hint 
Jof it. 1 am in ſtrict friendſhip with Pompey — 
* I know already what you ſay—and will be upon 
* my. guard, as far as caution can ſerve me; and 
give you a farther account, ſome other time, 
* of my preſent conduct in politics. Lou are ta 


4 know, in the mean While, that Lucceius de- 


„ ſigns to ſue directly for the Conſulſhip; for he 


' will have, it is ſaid, but two competitors: 


= 
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% Cizſar, by means of Arrius, propoſes to join 
4 with him; and Bibulus, by Piſo's mediation, 
e thinks of joiniog with Ceſar. Do you laugh 
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« at this? Take my word for it, it is no laugh- 


ing matter. What ſhall I write farther ? What? 
There are many things; but for another occa- 
„ fom: you would have us expect you, pray 
* tet me know eit: at prefent I ſhall beg only 
*. modeſtly, what I deſire very earneſtly, that 
you would come as ſoon as poſſible. December 
«> the fifth ** 7 57 

As to the petition: of the Knights, mentioned in 
this leser, Cato, when he came afterwards to 
ſpeak to it, oppoſed it ſo reſolutely, that he pre- 


Vailed to have it rejected: which Cicero. often con- 


demns, as contrary to all good policy; aud com- 
plains. ſometimes in his letters, that Cato, though 
he. was the only man who had any regard for 
the) Republic, yet frequently did miſchief, by 
purfuing his maxims abſurdly, and without any 
negard to the times“: and upon a review. of the 
tranſactions which had paſſed fince his conſulſhip, 
and the turn which the public affairs were then 
taking, he ſeems to foretel, that the Republic 


eould not ſtand much longer; ſince this very year 
had overthrown the two main pillars of it, which 


he had been erecting with ſuch pains; the autho- 
xity. of the Senate, and their union with the 
Knights 6 

A Cæcilius Metellus and L. Afranius were 
now Conſuls. The firſt had been Prætor in Cice- 
ro's Cooſulſhip, and commanded an army: againſt 
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Catiline, and was an excellent Magiſtrate and 
true Patriot; a firm oppoſer of all the ſactious, 

and a profeſſed enemy always to Pompey; in 
which he was the more heated by a private reſent- 
ment of the affront offered to his ſiſter Mucia, 
whom Pompey had lately put away. His partner, 
Afranius, was the creature of Pompey's power; 
but of no credit or ſervice to him, on the account 
of his luxury and lazineſs; being fonder of balls, 
than of buſineſs. Cicero calls him a Conſul, whom 
none but a Philoſopher could look upon without 


ſighing; a Soldier without ſpirit; and a proper 


butt for the raillery of the Senate, where Palicanus 
abuſed him every day to his face; and ſo ſtupid, 
as not to know the value of what he had 
purchaſed **, | 

By the help of this Conſul and ſome of the 
Tribunes, Pompey imagined, that he ſhould rea- 
dily obtain the ratification of his acts, together 
with an Agrarian law, which he was puſhing 
forward at the ſame time, for the diſtribution of 
lands to his ſoldiers; but he was vigorouſly oppok 
ed in them both by the other Conſul Metellus, 
and the generality of the Senate. Lucullus de- 
clared, that they ought not to confirm his acts 
in the groſs, as if they received them from a 
maſter, but to conſider them ſeparately, and ra- 
tify thoſe only which were ſound to be reaſon- 
able. But the Tribune Flavius, who was the 
promoter of the law, impatient of this oppoſition, 
and animated by Pompey's power, had the hardi- 
neſs to commit Metellus to Priſon ; and when all 
T 3 
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the Senate followed, and reſolved to go to priſon 
too, he clapt his chair at the priſon-door to keep 
them out: but this violence gave ſuch a general 
ſcandal to the city, that Pompey found it adviſ. 
able to draw off the Tribune, and releaſe the Con- 
ſal**. In order to allay theſe heats, Cicero of- 
fered an amendment to the law, which ſatisfied 
both parties, by ſecuring the poſſeſſions of all 
private proprietors, and hindering the public lands 
from being given away: his propoſal was, that 
out of the new revenues, which Pompey had 
acquired to the Empire, five years rents ſhould be 
ſet apart to purchaſe lands for the intended diſ- 
tribution **. But the progreſs of the affair was ſul. 
pended by the ſudden alarm of a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome, and being 
now actually commenced by ſeveral revolted na- 
tions, called for the immediate care and attention 
of the Government“. wry 3 

The Senate decreed the two Gauls ſeverally to 
the two Conſuls; and required them to make 
levies without any regard to privilege, or ex- 
emption from ſervice: and that three Senators 
ſhould be choſen by lot, one of them of Conſular 
rank, to be ſent with a public character to the 
other Gallic cities, to diſſuade them from joining 
in the war. In the allotment of theſe ambaſſadors, 
the firſt lot happened to fall upon Cicero ; but the 
whole aſſembly remonſtrated againſt it, declaring 
his preſence to be neceſſary at Rome, and that he 
ougbt not to be employed on ſuch an errand. 
The ſame thing happened to Pompey, on whom 
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the next lot fell, who was retained alſo with 
Cicero, as two pledges of the public ſafety ** 
The three at laſt choſen were Q Metellus Creticus, 
L. Flaccus, and Lentulus. The Tranſalpine Gaul, 
which was the ſeat of the war, fell to the lot of 
Metellus; who could not contain his joy upon it 
for the proſpect of glory which it offered him. 
Metellus, ſays Cicero, is an admirable Conſul: 
I blame him only in one thing, for not ſeeming 
pleaſed with the news of peace from Gaul. He 
longs, I ſuppoſe, to triumph. I wiſh that he was 
as moderate in this, as he is excellent in all other 
reſpeds **. 

Cicero now finiſhed in the Greek language, 


and in the ſtyle and manner of Ifocrates, what he 


calls a Commentary or Memoirs of the-tranſactions 
of his Conſulſhip; and ſent it to Atticus, with a 
deſire, if he approved it, to publiſh it in Athens 


and the cities of Greece. He happened to receive 


a piece at the ſame time, and on the ſame 
ſubject, from Atticus, which he rallies as rough 
and unpoliſhed, and without any beauty, but it's 
fmplicity. He ſent his own work alſo to Poſido- 
nius of Rhodes, and begged that he would undertake 
the ſame argument in a more elegant and maſterly 
manner. But Poſidonius anſwered him with a 
compliment, that inſtead of being encouraged: to 
write by the peruſal of his piece, he was quite 


deterred from attempting it. Upon which Cicero 


ſays jocoſely, that he had confounded the whole 


Greek nation, and freed himſelf from the impor- 


way of thoſe little wits, who bat been teaſing 
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him ſa long, to be employed in writing the 
hiſtory of his acts. What he ſays in excuſe for 
taking that taſk upon himſelf, is, that it was 
not a panegyric, but a hiſtory ; which makes our 
loſs of it the greater, ſince it muſt have given a 
more exact account of thaſe tunes, than can now 
be poſſibly had, in an entertaining work, finiſhed 
with care and elegance; which not only pleaſed 
himſelf, as it ſeems to have done very highly, 
but, as he tells us, every body elſe, If there 
be any thing in it, ſays he, which does not 
ſeem to be good Greek, or polite enough to 
pleaſe your taſte, I will not fay what Lucullus told 
you of his own hiſtory at Panormus, that he had 
| ſcattered ſome barbariſms in it, on purpoſe to 
make it appear to be the work of a Roman: for 
if any thing of that kind ſhould be found in mine, 
it is not with deſign, but contrary to my inten- 
tion | | | 

Upon the -plan of theſe Memoirs, he compoſed 
afterwards a Latin poem in three books, in which 
he carried down the hiſtory to the end of his 
exile, but did not venture to publiſh it till feveral 
years after: Not that he was afraid, he ſays, 
of the reſentment of thoſe whom he had laſhed 
in it, for he had done that part very ſparingly, 
but of thoſe rather whom he had not celebrated, 
it being endleſs to mention all who had been 
ſerviceable to him **. This piece is alſo loſt, except 
a few fragments ſcattered in different parts of his 
ether writings. The three books were ſeverally 
inſcribed to three of the Muſes; of which his 
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brother expreſſes the higheſt approbation , and 
admoniſhes him to bear in mind what Jupiter 
recommends in the end of Urania, or the ſecond 
book; which concluded probably with ſome moral 
leſſon, not unlike to what Calliope preſcribes in 
the third“. 


Interea curſus, quot prima a parte juventæ, 
Quoſque adeo Conſul virtute animoque petiſti, 
Hos ret ine; atque auge famam laudeſque bonorum, 


T hat noble courſe, in which thy earlieſt youth 

I as trained to virtue, liberty, and truth , 

In which, when Conſul, you ſuch honor won, 
While Rome with wonder and applauſe look'd on, 
The ſame purſue; and let each growing year 

A freth increaſe of fame and glory bear. 


He publiſhed likewiſe at this time a Collection of 
the principal Speeches which he had made in his 
Conſulſhip, under the title of his Conſular Ora- 
tions: He choſe to make a ſeparate volume of 
them, as Demoſthenes had done of his Philippics, 
in order to give a ſpecimen of his civil or political 
talents; being of a different manner, he ſays, 
from the dry and crabbed ſtyle of the Bar, and 
ſhowing, not only how he ſpoke, but how he 
ated. The two firſt were againſt the Agrarian 
law of Rullus; the one to the Senate, the other 
to the People: the third on the tumult about 
Otho: the fourth, for Rabirius: the fifth, to the 
ſons of the proſcribed: the ſixth, upon his reſign- 
ing the province of Gaul: the ſeventh, eighth, 
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ninth, and tenth, on the affair of Catiline: with 
two more ſhort ones, as appendices to thoſe of 
the Agrarian law. But of theſe twelve, four are 
entirely loſt; the third, fifth, and ſixth, with one 
of the ſhort ones; and ſome of the reſt left maimed 
and imperfect. He publiſhed alſo at this time 
in Latin verſe a tranſlation of the Prognoſtics of 
Aratus, which he promiſes to lend to Atticus with 
the volume of his orations ;. of which work 
there are only two or three ſmall * now 
remaining. | 

Clodius, who had been contriving all this while 
how to revenge himſelf on Cicero, began now to 
give an opening to the ſcheme, which he had formed 
for that purpoſe. His project was, to get himſelf 
choſen Tribune, and in that office to drive him 
out of the city, by the publication of a law, 
which by ſome ſtratagem | or other he hoped to 
obtrude upon the people“. But as all Patricians 
were incapable of the Tribunate, by it's original 
inſtitution, ſo his firſt ſtep was to make himſelf a 
Plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a 
Plebeian houſe, which could not yet be done 
without the ſuffrage of the people. This caſe was 
wholly new, and contrary to all the forms; want- 
ing every condition, and ſerving none of the ends, 
which were required in regular adoptions ; ſo that 
on the firſt propoſal it ſeemed too extravagant to 
be treated ſeriouſly, and would ſoon have been 
hiſſed off with ſcorn, had it not been concerted 
and privately ſupported by perfons of much more 
weight than Clodius. Cæſar was at the bottom 
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of it, and Pompey ſecretly favored it: not that 
they intended to ruin Cicero, but to keep him only 
under the laſh; and if they could not draw him 
into their meaſures, or make him at leaſt fit quiet, 
to let Clodius looſe upon him. The ſolicitor of it 
was one Herennius, an obſcure, hardy Tribune, 
who firſt moved it to the Senate, and afterwards 
to the people, but met with no encouragement 
from either: for the Conſul Metellus, though 
| brother-in-law to Clodius, warmly oppoſed it“; 
and declared, that he would ſtrangle him ſooner 
with his own hands, than ſuffer him to bring ſuch 
a diſgrace upon his family: yet Herennius perſiſted 
to preſs it, but without any viſible effect or ſucceſs; 
and ſo the matter hung through the remainder of 
the year. 

Cicero affected to treat it with the cee 
which it ſeemed to deſerve; ſometimes rallying 
Clodius with much pleaſantry, ſometimes admo- 
niſhing him with no leſs gravity: he told him in 
the Senate, that his attempt gave him no manner 
of pain; and that it ſhould not be, any more in 
his power to overturn the State, when a Plebeian, 
than it was in the power of the Patricians of the 
ſame ſtamp in the time of his Conſulſhip**. But 
whatever face he put outwardly on this affair, 
it gave him a real uneaſineſs within, and made 
him unite himſelf more cloſely with Pompey, for 
the benefit of his protection againſt a ſtorm , 
which he ſaw ready to break upon him; while 
Pompey, ruffled likewiſe by the oppoſition of the 
Senate, was as forward on his ſide to embrace 
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Cicero, as a perſon neceſſary to his intereſts, 
Cicero, however, imagining, that this ſtep would 
be cenſured by many, as a deſertion of his old 
principles, takes frequent occaſion to explain the 
motives of it to his friend Atticus, declaring, 
e that the abſolution of Clodius, the alienation 
© of the Knights, the indolence and luxury of 
the Conſular Senators, who minded nothing 
* but their fiſh - ponds, their carps and mullets, 
„ and yet were all envious of him, made it 
* neceſſary for him to ſeek ſome firmer ſupport 
* and alliance. — That in this new friendſhip he 
& ſhould attend ſtill to what the Sicilian wag 
“ Epicharmus whiſpered, be watchful and diſtruſt, 
* for thoſe are the nerves of the mind“. On 
another occaſion he obſerves, *©* That his union 
* with Pompey, though uſeful to himſelf, was 
* more uſeful to the Republic, by gaining a man 
of his power and authority, who was wavering 
* and irreſolute, from the hopes and intrigues of 
ce the factious: that if this could not have been 
done without drawing upon himſelf a charge 
* of levity , he would not have purchaſed that, 
* or any other advantage at ſuch a price: but he 
& had managed the matter ſo, as not to be thought 
* the worſt citizen for joining with Pompey, but 
„ Pompey himſelf the better, by declaring for 
© him. — That ſince Catulus's death, he ſtood 
* ſingle and unſupported by the other Conſulars 
in the cauſe of the ariſtocracy; for as the Poet 
* Rhinton ſays, Some of them were good for 


* nothing, others cared for nothing**. But how 
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* much theſe fiſh-mongers of ours envy me, ſays 
he, © I will write you word another time; or 
+ reſerve it to aur meeting: Yet nothing ſhall 
« ever draw me- away from the Senate; both 
© becauſe: it is tight, and moſt agreeable to my 
© jntereſt, and that I have no reaſon to be 
„ diſpleaſed with the marks of reſpect which they 
« give me. In a third letter, be ſays, © You 
* chide me gently for my union with Pompey : 
* I would: not have you to think, that I fought 
«© it only for my own fake ; but things were come 
* to: ſuch a criſis, that if any difference had 
happened between us, it muſt have cauſed great 
© diſturbance in the Republic; which I have 
* guarded againſt in ſuch a manner, that without 
« departing from my own maxims, I have rendered 
him the better, and made him remit fomewhat 
Jof his popularity: for you muſt know, that he 
* now ſpeaks. of my acts, which many have been 
incenſing him againſt, much more gloriouſly 
“ than he does of his own ; and declares, that he 


* bad only ferved the State ſucceſsfully but that 


I had faved it“. What good this will do to 
me, I know not; but it will certainly do much 
to the Republic. What if I could make Cæſar 
alſo a better citizen, whoſe winds are no very 
** proſperous; ſhould I do any great harm by it? 
** Nay, if there were none who really envied me, 
but all were encouraging me as they ought, it 
* would yet be more commendable to heal the 
* viciated parts of the State, than to cut them 
* off: but now, when that body of Knights, who 


I 
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“ere planted by me in my Conſulſhip, with 
you at their head, as our guard in the Capital, 
have deſerted ' the Senate, and our Confulars 
K place their chief happineſs in training the fiſh 
in their ponds to feed from their hands, and 
& mind nothing elſe; do not you think, that 1 
am doing good ſervice, by managing ſo, that 
thoſe, who can do miſchief, will not? For as 
to our friend Cato, you cannot love him more 
than I do; yet, with the beſt intentions and the 
« — integrity, he often hurts the Republic; 
for he delivers his opinion, as if it were in the 
6« polity of Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus 
What could be more juſt, than to call thoſe 
to an account, who had received money for 
judging? Cato propoſed, the Senate agreed to 
it: the Knights preſently declared war againſt 
the Senate, not againſt me; for I was not of 
**. that opinion. What more impudent, than to 
demand a releaſe from their contract? yet it 
“ 'was-better to ſuffer that loſs, than to alienate 
the whole order: but Cato oppoſed it, and 
+ prevailed; ſo that now, when the Conſul was 
* thrown into priſon, as well as 1n all the tumults 
* which have lately happened, not one of them 
would ſtir a foot; though under me, and the 
* Conſuls who ſucceeded me, they had defended 
che Republic ſo Rrenuouſly , Kd, 

ln the midſt of theſe tranſactions; Jade Cæſar 
returned from the government of Spain , which 
| had been / allotted to him from his Prætorſhip, 
with great fame both for his military and political 
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acts. He conquered: the barbarous nations by his 


arms, and civilized them by his laws; and having 
ſubdued the whole country as far as the Ocean, and 
been ſaluted Emperor by the ſoldiers, came away in 
all haſte to Rome, to ſue at the ſame time for the 
double honor of a Triumph and the Conſulſhip *?. 
But his demand of the firſt was, according to- the 
uſual forms, incompatible with his pretenſions to 
the ſecond ; ſince the one obliged him to continue 
without the city, the other made his preſence 
neceſſary within: ſo that finding an averſion in 
the Senate to diſpenſe with the laws in his favor, 
he preferred the ſolid to the ſpecious, and droptithe 
Triumph, to lay hold on the Conſulſhip ***.- He 
deſigned L. Lucceius for his Colleague, and pri- 
vately joined intereſts with him, on condition 
that Lucceius, who was rich, ſhould furniſh money 
ſufficient to bribe the Centuries. But the Senate, 
always jealous of his deſigns, and fearivg the 
effects of his power, when ſupported by a Cob 
league ſubſervient to his will, eſpouſed the other 
candidate, Bibulus, with all their authority, and 
made a common purſe to enable him to bribe as high 
as his competitors: which Cato himſelf is ſaid to 
have approved. By this means they got Bibulus 
elected, to their great joy; a man firm to their 
e and determined to obſtruct all che awd 
tious attempts of Cæſar. 

Upon Cæſar's going to "9: he had —_ 
Craſſus to ſtand bound for him to his creditors, who 
were clamorous and troubleſome, as far as twa 


hundred thouſand pounds Rerling : ſo much did he 
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want to be worth nothing, as he mertily ſaid of 
himſelf ***. Craſſus hoped ,; by the purchafe of 
his friendſhip, to be able to make head againſt 
Pompey in the adminiſtration of public affairs: 
but Cæſar, who had long been courting Pompey, 
and laboring to diſengage him from an union with 
Cicero and the atiſtocratical intereſt, eafily ſaw, 
that as things then ſtood, their joint ſtrengtk 
would avail but little towards obtaining what 
they aimed at, unleſs they could induce Pompey 
alſo. to join with them: on pretence therefore of 
reconcihng Pompey and Craffus, who had been 
conſtant enemies, he formed the project of a 
triple league between the three ; by which they 
ſhould mutually oblige themſelves to promote each 
other's Intereſt, and to act nothing but by cotmon 
agreement: to this Pompey eaſily confented , on 
account of the diſguſt which che Senate had impo- 
liticly given him, by their perverſe oppoſition to 
every thing which he deſtred or attempted iu the 
State. 110 | | | 
This is commonly called the firft Triumvirate; 
which was nothing elſe in reality. but a traitorous 
Conſpiracy of three, the moſt powerful Citizens 
of Rome, to extort. from their country by vio- 
lence what they could not obtain by law. Pom- 
pey's chief motive was, to get his acts confirmed 
by Cæſar in his Conſulſhip; ; Cxfar's, by giving way 
to Pompey's glory, to advance his own ; and Ctal- 
ſus's, to gain that aſcendant, which he could not 
ſuſtain alone, by the authority of Pompey and the 
vigor of Cſar But Cæſar, who formed the 


ſcheme, 
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ſcheme, eaſily ſaw , that the chief advantige-of 
it would neceſſarily redound to himſelf; he knew, 
that the old enmity between the other two; 
though it might be palliated, could never be 
healed without leaving a ſecret jealouſy between 
them; and as by their common help he was ſure 
to make himſelf ſuperior to all others, fo by ma- 
naging the one againſt the other, he hoped to 
gain at laſt the ſuperiority alſo over them both. 
To cement this union therefore the more ſtrongly 
by the ties of blood as well as intereſt, he gave 
his daughter Julia, à beautiſul and accompliſhed 
young lady, in marriage to Pompey: and from 
this Kra all the Roman writers date the origin of 


the civil wars, which afterwards enſued, and the 


ſubverſion of the nne „ in which they end- 
W 


£ 


— a malbrens 
Fadta tribus a communis Roma — 
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Hence Jeu! 4 ont ls , hence all that tivil flame , 
When Rome the common clave of three' became. 


* 


Cicero might have made what terms he pleaſed 


with the Triumvirate; been admitted even a 
partner of their power, and a fourth in their 
league; which ſeemed. to want a man of his cha- 
racter to make it complete. For while the reſt 
were engaged in their governments, and the 


command of armies abroad, his authority would 


have been of ſingular uſe at home, to manage 
Vol. I. 
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the affairs of the city; and ſolicit what they had 
to tranſact with the Senate or People. Cæſat 
therefore was extremely defirous to add him to 
the party, or to engage bim rather in particulat 
meaſures with himſelf ;' and no ſooner entered into 
the Conſulſhip, than he ſent him word by their 
common friend Balbus, that he would be govern- 
ed in every ſtep by him and Pompey, with 
whom he would endeavour to join Craſſus too“. 
But Cicero would not enter into any engagements 
jointly with the Three, whoſe union he abhorred; 
nor into private meufures With Cxſar, whoſe in. 
tentions he always ſuſpected. He thought Pompey 
the better citizen of the two; took his views to 
be leſs dangerous, and his temper more tract. 
able; and imagined that a ſeparate alliance with 
him would be ſufficient to ſkreen him ſrom the 
malice of his enemies. Yet this put him under 
no ſmall difficulty: for if he oppoſed the Trium- 
virate, he could not expect to continue well with 
Pompey ; or, if he ſerved it, with the Senate: 
in the firſt, he ſaw his ruin; in the ſecond, the 
loſs of his credit. He choſe therefore, what the 
wiſe will always chuſe in ſuch circumſtances, a + 
middle way; to temper his behaviour ſo, that 
with the conſtancy of his duty to the Republic, he 
might have a regard alſo to his ſafety, by remitting 
ſomewhat of his old vigor and contention , without 
ſubmitting to the meannefs of conſent or approba- 
tion; and when his authority could be of no uſe to 

his country, to manage their new maſters ſo, as not 
to irritate their power to his own deſtruction; which 
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was all that he defired **7. This was the ſcheme 


of politics, which, as | he often laments, the 
weakneſs of the honeſt, the peryerſeneſs of the 
envious, and the hace of the wicked 3 
him to purſue. 

One of his intimate hiends Papirius Pietus, 
made him a preſent about this time of-a- cotletion 
of books, which fell to him by the death of his 
brother Servius Claudius, à celebrated fcholar 
and critic of that age. The books were all 
at Athens, where Servius probably died; and 
the manner in which Cicero writes about them to 
Atticus, ſhows what a value he ſet upon the pre- 
ſent, and what plealure he expected ſrom hs uſe 
of it. 4504679 
; 10 Papirius Paths,” gays he, an 3 man, 
who loves me, has given me the books, which 
his brother Servius left; and ſince your agent 
Cincius tells me, that I may ſafely take them 
© by the Cincian law ***, I readily ſignified my 
acceptance of them. Now: if you love me, 
or know that I love you, I beg of you to take 
care by your friends, clients, hoſts, freedmen, 
ſlaves, that; not a leaf of chews be loſt. I am 
in extreme want both of the Greek books, 
which I gueſs, and the Latin, which I know 
him to have left: for I find more and more 
comfort every day, in giving all the time, 
which 1 can ſteal from the Bar, to thoſe ſtudies. 
You will do me a great pleaſure, a very great 
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one, I aſſure you, by ſhowing the ſame dili- 
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* gence in this, that you uſually do in all other 
« affairs, which you take me to an much at 
« heart, &. | 


While Cicero was in the country in 10 end of 


che year, his Architect Cyrus was finiſhing for 


him at Rome ſome additional buildings to his 
houſe on mount Palatine : but Atticus, who was 
juſt returned from Athens, found great fault with 
the ſmallneſs of the windows; to which Cicero 
gives a jocoſe anſwer, bantering both the objec- 
tion of Atticus, and the way of reaſoning of the 
architects: You little think, ſays he, „that in 
finding fault with my windows , you condemn the 
inſtitution of Cyrus; for when I made the ſame 


objection, Cyrus told me, that the proſpect of the 


Helds: did not appear to ſuch advantage through 
larger lights. For let the eye be A; the object 
B, C; the rays D, E; you ſee the reſt. If viſion 
indeed were performed, as you Epicureans hold, 
by images flying off from the obje&, thoſe images 
would be well crowded in fo ſtrait a paſſage; 
but if by the emiſſion of rays from the eye, it 
will be made commodiouſly enough. If you find 
any other fault, you ſhall have as good as you 
bring; unleſs it can be mended without any colt 
to me T2; ; 

C ſar oy” Bibulus entered now into he Con- 
ſulſhip ; with views and principles wholly oppo- 
ſite to each other; while the Senate were pleaſing 
themſelves with their addreſs, in procuring one 
Conſul of their own, to check the ambition of 


rann the other, and expecting now to reap the fruit 
B1BULVUS, 
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of it. But they preſently found upon à trial, 
that the balance and conſtitution of the Republic 
was quite changed by the overbearing power of 
the Three: and that Cæſar was too ſtrong to be 
controlled by any of the legal and ordinary 
methods of oppoſition; he had gained ſeven of 
the Tribunes, of whom Vatinius was the captain 
of his mercenaries; whoſe taſk it was to ſcour 
the ſtreets, ſecure the avenues of the Forum, and 
clear it by a ſuperior force of all, who were pre- 
pared to oppoſe them. 

Clodius, in the mean time, was puſhing on 
the affair of his adoption; and ſoliciting the peo- 
ple to confirm the law, which he had provided 
for that purpoſe. The Triumvirate pretended to 
be againſt it, or at leaſt to ſtand neuter; but 
were watching Cicero's motions, in order to take 
their meaſures from his conduct, which they did 
not find ſo obſequious as they expected. In this 
anterval it happened, that C. Antonius, Cicero's 
colleague, who had governed Macedonia from 
the time of his Conſulſhip, was now impeached 
and brought to a trial for the male-adminiſtration 
of his Province; and being found guilty, was 
condemned to perpetual exile. Cicero was his 
advocate, and, in the courſe of his pleading, 
happened to fall, with the uſual freedom, into a 
complaint of the times and the oppreſſion of the 

Republic, in a ſtyle that was interpreted to reflect 
ſeverely upon their preſent rulers. The ſtory 
was carried directly to Cæſar, and repreſented to 
him in ſuch calors, that he reſolved to revenge 
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it preſently. on Cicero, by bringing on Clodius's 
law; and was ſo eager in it, that he inſtantly 
called an aſſembly of the people, and being af. 
ſiſted by Pompey, as Augur, to make the act 
legal and auſpicious, got the adoption ratified 
by the people through all the forms ***, within. 
three hours from the time of Cicero's ſpeaking. 

Bibulus, who was an Augur too, being ad- 
vertiſed of what was going forward; ſent notice 
to Pompey, that he was obſerving the heavens 
and taking the auſpices, during which function it 
was illegal to tranſact any buſineſs with the 
people. But Pompey, inſtead of paying any 
regard to his meſſage, gave a ſanction to the pro- 
ceeding by preſiding in it; ſo that it was carried 
without any oppoſition. And thus the bow, as 
Cicero calls it, which had been kept bent againſt 
him and the Republic, was at laſt diſcharged **'; 
and a plain admonition given to him, what he 
had to expect, if he would not be more com- 
plying. For his danger was brought one ſtep 
nearer, by laying the Tribunate open to Clodius, 
whoſe next attempt might probably reach home 
to him. Theſe laws of adoption were drawn; up 
in the ſtyle of a petition to the people, after the 
following form. 

May it pleaſe you, Citizens, to ordain, that 
P. Clodius be, to all intents and purpoſes of law, 
as truly the ſon of Fonteius, as if he were begotten 
of his body in lawful marriage; and that Fonteius 
have the power of life and death qver him, as much 
as a father has over a proper ſon: . Citi- 
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zens, I pray you to confirm in the manner in 
which it is deſired“ . 

There were three conditions abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to make an act of this kind regular: firſt, 
that the adopter ſhould be older than the adopted; 
and incapable of procreating children, after having 
endeavoured it without ſucceſs when he Was 
capable : ſecondly, that no injury or diminution 
ſhould be dane to the dignity, or the religious 
rights of either family : thirdly , that there ſhould 
be no fraud or colluſion in it; nor any thing 
ſought by it, but the genuine effects of a real 
adoption. All theſe particulars were to be pre- 
viouſly examined by the College of Prieſts; and 
if after a due inquiry they approved the petition, 
it was propoſed to the ſuffrage of the citizens 
living in Rome, who voted according to their 
original diviſion into thirty Curiz, or wards, 
which ſeem to have been analogous to our 
pariſnes : where no buſineſs however could be 
tranſacted, when an Augur or Conſul was obſery- 
ing the heavens. ' Now in this adoption of Clodius, 
there was not one of theſe conditions obſerved: 
the College of Prieſts was not fo much as con- 
ſulted; the adopter Fonteius had a wife and 
children; was a man obſcure and unknown, not 
full twenty. years old, when Clodius was thirty- 
five, and a Senator of the nobleſt birth in Rome: 
nor was there any thing meant by it, but purely 
to evade the laws, and procure the Tribunate: 


for the affair was no ſooner over, than Clodius 


was emancipated, or ſet free again by his new 
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father from all his obligations *'*: But theſe ob. 
ſtacles ſignified nothing to Czſas, who always took 
the ſhorteſt way to what he aimed at, and valued 
neither forms nor laws, when he had a power 
ſufficient to control them. | 

But the main trial of ſtrength between the 
two Conſuls was about the promulgation of an 
Agrarian law, which Cæſar had prepared, for 
diſtributing the lands of Campania to twenty thou- 
ſand poor citizens, who had each three children or 
more. Bibulus muſtered. all his forces to oppoſe 
it, and came down to the Forum full of courage 
and reſolution, guarded by three of the Tribunes 
and the whole body of the Senate; and as oft as 
Czxſar attempted to recommend it, he as often 
interrupted him, and loudly remonſtrated againſt 
it, declaring, that it ſhould never paſs in his 
year. From words they ſoon came to blows; 
where Bibulus was roughly handled, his Faſces 
broken , pots of filth thrown upon his head; his 
three T ribunes wounded,and the whole party driven 
out of the Forum by Vatinius, at the head of Cæſar's 
mob. When the tumult was over, and. the 
Forum cleared of their adverſaries, Cæſar pro- 
duced Pompey and Craſſus into the Roſtra, to 
fignify their opinion of the law to the people; 
Where Pompey, after ſpeaking largely in praiſe 
of it, declared in the conclufion, that if any 
ſhould be ſo hardy as to oppoſe it with the fword, 
he would defend it with his ſhield. Craſſus ap- 
plauded what Pompey ſaid, and warmly preſſed 
the acceptance af it; ſo that it paſſed upon the 
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ſpot without any farther contradiction? . Cicero 
was in the country during this conteſt, but 
ſpeaks of it with great indignation in a letter to 
Atticus, and wonders at Pompey's policy, in fup- 
porting Cæſar in an act fo odious, of ahenating 
the beſt revenues of the Republic; and ſays, 
that he muſt not think to make them amends by 
his rents on mount Libanus, for the loſs of thofe, 
which he had taken from them in Campania ***. 
The Senate and all the Magiſtrates were obliged, 
by a ſpecial clauſe of this law, to take an oath to 
the obſervance of it; which Cato himfelf, though 
m had publicly declared that he would never do 
t, was forced at laſt to ſwallow ***. 

Bibulus made his complaint the next day in 
the Senate, of the violence offered to his perſon ; 
but finding the aſſembly ſo cold and intimidated, 
that no body cared to enter inte the affair, or to 
move any thing about it, he retired to his houſe 
in deſpair, with a reſolution to ſhut bimſelf up for 
the remaining eight months in the year, and to 
act no more in public but by his edicts ***, This 
was a weak ſtep in a magiſtrate armed with ſo- 
vereign authority; for though it had one effect, 
which he propoſed by it, of turning the odium 
of the city upon his colleague, yet it had another 
that overbalanced it, of ſtrengthening the hands 
and raiſing the ſpirits of the adverſe party, by 
leaving the field wholly clear to them. 

As Cæſar's view in the Agrarian law was to 
oblige the populace, ſo he took the opportunity , 
which the Senate had thrown into his hands, of 
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obliging the Knights too, by eaſing them of the 
diſadvantageous contract, which they had long 
in vain complained of, and remitting a third part 
of what they had ſtipulated to pay ***: and when 
Cato ſtill oppoſed it with his uſual firmneſs, he 
ordered him to be hurried away to priſon. He 
imagined, that Cato would have appealed to 
the Tribunes; but ſeeing him go along patiently, 
without ſpeaking a word, and reflecting, that 
ſuch a violence would create a freſh odium, with- 
out ſerving any purpoſe, he deſired one of the 
Tribunes to interpoſe and releaſe him“. He next 
procured a ſpecial law from the people, for the 
ratification of all Pompey's acts in Aſia; and in 
the ſtruggle about it, ſo terrified and humbled 
Lucullus, who was the chief oppoſer, that he 
brought him to aſk pardon at his feet 

He carried it ſtill with great outward reſpect 
towards Cicero; and gave bim to underſtand 
again by Balbus, that he depended on bis aſſiſtance 
in the Agrarian law: but Cicero contrived to be 
out of the way, and ſpent the months of April 
and May in his Villa near Antium, where he 
had placed his chief collection of books; 
Ra himſelf with his ſtudies and his children, 
or, as he ſays jocoſely, in counting the waves. 
He was projecting, however, a ſyſtem of Geography 
at the requeſt of Atticus, but ſoon grew weary 
of it, as a ſubject too dry and jejune to admit of 
any ornament ''*; and being deſired alſo by Atticus 
to ſend him the copies of two orations which 
he had lately made , his anſwer was, that he had 
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torn one of them, and could not give a copy; 
and did not care to let the other go abroad, for 
the praiſes which it beſtowed on Pompey ; being 
diſpoſed rather to recant, than publiſh them, ſince 
the adoption of Clodius'”. He ſeems indeed to 
have been too ſplenetic at preſent to compoſe 
any thing but invectives; of which kind he was 
now drawing up certain anecdotes, as he calls 
them, or a ſecret hiſtory of the times, to be 
ſhown to none but Atticus, in the ſtyle of Theo- 
pompus, the moſt ſatirical of all writers: for all 
his politics, he ſays, were reduced to this one 
point, of hating bad citizens, and pleaſing himſelf 
with writing againſt them: and fince he was 
driven from the helm, he had nothing to wiſh, 

but to ſee the wreck Hom the ſhore; or, as So- 
phocles ſays , 


Under the Shelter of a good warm roof, 
With mind ſerenely calm and prone to vleep, 
Hear the loud florm and beating rain without, 


Clodius, having got through the obſtacle of 
his adoption, began without loſs of time to ſue 
for the Tribunate; whilſt a report was induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread, which amuſed the city for a while, 
of a breach between him and Cæſar. He declared 
every where loudly, that his chief view in de- 
firing that office was, to reſcind all Cæſar's Acts; 
and Cæſar, on his part, as openly diſclaimed any 
ſhare in his adoption, and denied him to be a 
Plebeian. This was eagerly carried to Cicero by 
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young Curio; who aſſured him, that all the young 


Nobles were as much incenſed againſt their proud 
Kings, as he himſelf, and would not bear them 
much longer; and that Memmius and Metellus 
Nepos had declared againſt them: which being 
confirmed alſo by Atticus's letters, gave no ſmall 
comfort to Cicero; all whoſe hopes of any good 
depended, he ſays, upon their quarrelling among 
themſelves *'*. The pretended ground of this 
rupture, at it is hinted in Cicero's letters, was 
Clodius's lighting an offer, which the Triumvirate 
made to him, of an embaſſy to King Tigranes; 
for being weary of his inſolence, and jealous of 
his growing power, they had contrived this em- 
ployment as an honorable way of getting rid of 
him; but in the preſent condition of the Republic 
Clodius knew his own importance too well, to 
quit his views at home, by an offer of ſo little 
advantage abroad; and was difguſted, that Cæſar 
had not named him among the twenty Commiſſi- 
oners appointed to divide the Campanian lands; 
and reſolved not to ſtir from the city, till he had 
reaped the fruits of the Tribunate. Cicero men- 
tioning this affair to Atticus, ſays, „I am much 
delighted with what you write about Clodius: 
* try all means to ſearch into the bottom of it; 
g and fend or bring me word, whatever you either 
ce learn or ſuſpect; and eſpecially, what he intends 
« to do about the embaſly, Before I read your 
letter, I was wiſhing that he would accept it; 
“ not for the ſake of declining a battle with him, 
* for I am in wonderful ſpirits for fighting; but 
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* F imagined, that he would loſe by it all the 
« popularity which he has gained, by going ovet 
4 to the Plebeians— What then did you mean 
« by making yourſelf a Plebeian? Was it only 
« to pay a viſit to Tigranes ? Do not the Kings 
« of Armenia uſe to take notice of Patticians ? — 
« You ſee how I had been prepating myſelf to 
« rally the embaſſy; Which if be lights aftet 
« all, and if this, as you ſay, diſguſts the au- 
“ thors and promoters of the law, we ſhall 
“ have rare ſport. But to ſay the truth, Pub- 
« lius has been treated ſomewhat rudely by 
„ them; fince he, who was lately the only 
„ man with Cæſar, cannot now find a place 
among the twenty; and after promiſing one 
embally , they put him off with another; and 
«< while they beſtow the rich ones upon Druſus, 
* or Vatinius; reſerve this barren one for him, 
* whoſe Tribunate was propoſed to be of ſuch 
* uſe to then. Warn him, I beg of you, on 
this head, as much as you can; all out hopes 
of ſafety are placed on their falling out among 
«* themlelves, of which, as I underſtand from 
Curio, ſome ſymptoms begin alteady to ap- 
„ pear ***,” But all this noiſe of a quarrel was 
found at laſt to be a mere artifice, as the everit 
quickly ſhowed : or if there was any real diſguſt 
among them, it proceeded no farther, than to 
give the better color to à feport, by which they 
hoped to impoſe upon Cicero, and draw ſome un- 
wary people into a haſty Acennatiott of themſelves; 
and above all, to weaken the obſtruction to Cis- 
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dins's election from: that quarters, whente. it was 
chiefly to be apprehended. 1 5 

Cicero returned to Rome in May, 1 an 
interview with Atticus, who went abroad at the 
ſame time to his eſtate in Epirus: he reſolved to 
decline all public buſineſs, as much as he decently 
could, and to give the greateſt part of his time 
to the Bar, and to the defence of cauſes; an 
employment always popular, which made many 
friends, and few enemies, ſo that he was til 
much frequented at home, and honorably attended 
abroad, and maintained his dignity, he ſays, 
not meanly, conſidering, the general oppreſſion; 
nor yet greatly, conſidering the part which he 
had before actedd . Among the other cauſes 
which he pleaded this ſummer, he twice defended 
A. Thermus, and once L. Flaccus ; men of Præ- 
torian dignity, who were both ene The 
ſpeeches for Thermus are loſt; but that for Elac. 
cus remains, yet ſomewhat impegfect! in which 
though he had lately paid ſo dear for ſpeaking his 
mind too freely, we And ſeveral bold reflections 
on the wretched ſtate of ſubjection, to which i 
city was now reduced. 

This L. Valerius Flaccus had den Prætor in 
Cicero's Conſulſhip, and received the thanks of 
the Senate for his zeal and vigor in the ſeizure of 
Catiline's accomplices; but was now accuſed by 
P. Lælius of rapine and oppreſſion in his province 
of Aſia, ' which was allotted to him from his 
Prætorſhip. The defence conſiſts chiefly in diſplay- 
ing the dignity of the criminal, and invalidating 
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the credit of the Aſiatic witneſſes. Cicero obſerves, 
„ That the Judges who had known and ſeen 
the integrity of Flaccus's life through a ſeries 
* of great employments, were themſelves the beſt 
« witneſſes of it, and could not want to learn it 
from others, eſpecially from Grecians : that fot 
„his part, he had always been particularly ad- 
«* dicted to that nation and their ſtudies, and knew 
many modeſt and worthy men among them: 
* that he allowed them to have leatning , the 
* diſcipline of many arts, an elegance of writing, 
* a fluency of ſpeaking, and an acuteneſs of wit: 
but as to the ſanctity of an oath , they had no 
notion of it, knew nothing of the force and the 
efficacy of it: that all their concern in giving 
evidence was, not how to prove, but how to 
* expreſs what they ſaid : — that they never ap- 
peared in a cauſe, but with a reſolution to hurt; 
nor ever conſideted what words were proper for 
an oath , but what were proper to do miſchief, 
taking it for the laſt diſgrace, to be baffled, con- 
futed, and outdone in ſwearing : ſo that they 
never choſe the beſt and worthieſt men for wit- 
neſſes, but the moſt daring and loquacious t — 
in ſhort, that the whole nation looked upon art 
* oath as a mere jeſt, and placed all their credit, 
* livelihood, and praiſe on the ſucceſs of an im- 
+ pudent lie: — whereas of the Roman witneſſes, 
* who were produced againſt Flaccus, though 
„ ſeveral of them came angry ,'fierce. and willing 
to ruin him, yet one could not help obſerving, 
'* with what cautioa and religion they delivered 


« 
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** what they had to ſay; and though they had 
** the. greateſt: deſire to hurt, yet could not do it 
* for their ſcruples: — that a Roman in giving his 

*. teſtimony, was always jealous of himſelf, leſt 
= he ſhould go too far; weighed all his words, 
and was afraid to let any thing drop from bim 
too haſtily and paſſionately; or to ſay a ſyllable 
more or leſs. than was neceſſary '*.” Then 
after ſhowing at large, by what ſcatidhious methods 
this accuſation was. procured againſt Flaccus, and 


after expoſing the vanity of the crimes charged 


upon him, together with the profligate characters 
of the particular witneſſes; he declares, that 
the true and genuine Grecians were all on Flac- 
„ cus's fide, with public teſtimonies and decrees 
*, in his favor. — Here, ſays he, © you ſee the 
* Athenians, whence humanity, learning, religion, 
the fruits of the earth, the rights and laws of 
** mankind, are thought to have been firſt propi 
* gated ; for the poſſeſſion of whoſe city, the 
Gods themſelves are ſaid to have contended on 
the account of it's beauty; which is of ſo great 
* antiquity, that it is reported to have brought 
* forth it's own Citizens, and the fame ſpot to 
have been their parent, their nurſe and theit 
country; and of fo great authority, that the 
broken and ſhattered frame of Greece depends 
„now ſingly on the credit of this City. — Here 
* alſo are the Lacedzmonians, -whoſe tried and 
7 urenevwacd. virtue was confirmed not only by 
nature, but by diſcipline; who alone, of all the 
„ nations upon earth, have ſubſiſted for above 
| ſeyen 
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& ſeven hundred yeats, without any change in 
their laws and manners. — Nor can I paſs over 
„the city of Marſeilles, which knew Flaccus when 
« firſt à ſoldier, and afterwards Quteſtor; the 
« gtavity of whoſe diſcipline, I think-preferable, 
not only to Greece, but to all other cities; 
„ which, though ſeparated ſo far from the coun- 
« try, the cuſtoms, and the language of all Gre- 
« cians, ſurrounded by the nations of Gaul, and 
« waſhed by the waves of barbariſm, is ſo wiſely 
governed by the counſels of an ariſtocracy, that 
it is eaſier to praiſe their conſtitution, than to 
imitate it. One part of the charge againſt 
Flaccus, was, for prohibiting the Jews to carry 
out of his province the gold, which they uſed to 
collect annually through the empire for the Temple 
of leruſalem; all which he ſeized and remitted to 
the treafury at Rome. The charge itſelf ſeems to 
imply , that'the Jews made no mean figure at this 
time in the empire; and Cicero's anſwer, though 
it betrays a great contempt of their religion, through 
bis ignorance of it, yet ſhows, that their numbers 
and credit were very conſiderable alſo in Rome. 
The trial was held near the Aurelian ſteps, a place 
of great reſort for the populace, and particularly 
for the Jews, who uſed it probably as a kind of 
exchange, or general rendez-vous of their country- 
men: Cicero therefore proceeds to ſay, It was 
« for this reaſon, Lælius, and for the ſake of this 
crime, that you have choſen this place, and all 
© this crowd for the trial: you know what a nu- 
* merous band the Jews are; what concord among 
Vor. I. X 
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© themſelves; what a buſtle they make in our 
* aſſemblies —I will ſpeak ſoftly, that the Judges 
* only may hear me; for there are people ready 
« to incite them againſt me and againſt every 
«©, honeſt man; and I would not willingly lend 
cc any help to that deſign — Since our gold then 
* is annually carried out of Italy, and all the 
C Provinces, in the name of the Jews, to Jeruſa. 
lem, Flaccus, by a public edict, prohibited 
the exportation of it from Afia : and where is 
there a man, Judges, who does not truly ap- 
plaud this act? The Senate, on ſeveral different 
occaſions, but more ſeverely in my Conſulſhip, 
condemned the exportation of gold. 'To with- 
ſtand this barbarous ſuperſtition was a piece 
therefore of laudable diſcipline ; and, out of 
regard to the Republic, to contemn the multi- 
* tude of Jews, who are ſo tumultuous in all our 
& aſſemblies, an act of the greateſt gravity : but 
* Pompey , it ſeems, when he took Jeruſalem, 
* meddled with nothing in that Temple: in which, 
as on many other occaſions, he acted prudently, 
* that in ſo ſuſpicious and ill-tongued a people, 
* he would not give any handle for calumny; 
“ for I can never believe, that it was the religion 
of Jews and enemies, which hindered this excellent 
+ General, but his qwn modeſty.” Then after 
ſhowing, © that Flaccus had not embezzled or 
< ſeized the gold to his own uſe, but tranſmitted 
it to the public treaſury, he obſerves, that it 
% was not therefore for the ſake of the crime, but 
to raiſe an envy, that this fact was mentioned; 
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and that the accuſer's ſpeech was turned from 


the Judges, and addreſſed to the circle around 


them: Every city,” ſays he, ©Lzlivs, bas it's 
religion; we have ours: while Jeruſalem flouriſh- 


ed, and Judza was at peace with us, yet their 
religious rites were held inconſiſtent with the 
ſplendor of this Empire, the gravity of the 
Roman name, and the inſtitutions of our an- 


ceſtors: but much more ought they to be held 


ſo now; ſince they have let us ſee, by taking 


arms, what opinion they have of us; and by 


their being conquered, how dear they are to 
the Gods. He proceeds in the laſt place to 


ſhow, what he had intimated in the beginning, 


that the real aim of this trial was to. ſacrifice 
thoſe , who had ſignalized themſelves againſt 
Catiline, to the malice and revenge of the ſedi- 
tious: and puts the Judges in mind, that 
the fate of the city, and the ſafety of all honeſt 
men, now reſted: on their ſhoulders. that they 
ſaw in what an unſettled ſtate things were, and 
what a turn their affairs had taken : that among 
many other acts, which certain men had done, 

they were now contriving, that by the votes 
and deciſions of the Judges every honeſt man 
might be undone : that theſe Judges indeed had 


given many laudable judgments in favor of the 


* Republic ; many, againſt the wickedneſs of the 
** conſpirators : yet ſome people thoughit the Re- 


« public not yet ſufficiently changed, till the beſt 
*  Fitidens were involved in the fame puniſhment 


* with the work. C. Antonius, ſays he, is 
X 2 
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* already oppreſſed ; let it be ſo : he had a peculiar 
* infamy upon him: yet even he, if I may be 
allowed to ſay it, would not have been con- 
* demned by you: upon whoſe condemnation a 
* ſepulchre was dreſſed up to Catiline, and cele- 


% brated with a feaſt and concourſe of our auda- 


„ cious and : domeſtic enemies, and funeral rites 
performed to him: now the death of Lentulus 
« is to be revenged on Flaccus; and what more 
&« agreeable ſacrifice can you offer to him, than 
* by Flaccuss blood to ſatiate his deteſtable hatred 
* of us all? Let us then appeaſe the manes of 
* Lentulus; pay the laſt honors to Cethegus ; recal 
the baniſhed ; nay, let me alſo be puniſhed for 
the exceſs of my love to my country; I am 


* already named and marked out for a trial ; have 


* crimes forged , dangers prepared for me; which 
<* if they had attempted by any other method; 


* or if, in the name of the people, they had 


* ſtirred up the unwary 'multitude againſt me, 
* T could better have born it; but it is not to 
* be endured, that they ſhould think, to drive 
* out of the city the authors, the leaders, the 
champions of our common ſafety ; by the help 


© of Senators and Knights, who with one mind 


* and conſent, affiſted ſo greatly in' the ſame 
* cauſe. They know the mind and inclination 
* of the Roman people: the people themſelves 
* take all poſſible occaſions of declaring it: there 
“ is no variety in their ſentiments, or their lan- 
„ guage. If any one therefore call me hither, I 
* come: 1 do not only not refaſe , but require 
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« the Roman people for my judge : let force 
“ only. be excluded; let ſwords and ſtones be 
* removed; let mercenaries be quiet; let ſlaves 
be ſilent; and when I come to be heard for 
% myſelf, there will not be a man ſo unjuſt, if he 
* be free and a citizen, Who will not be of opi- 
„nion, that they ought to vote me rewards, ra- 
« ther than puniſhment *”.” He concludes, by 
applying himſelf as uſual, to move the pi ty and 
clemency of the bench towards the perſon of the 
criminal , by all the topics proper to excite com- 
paſſion : : (the merit of his former ſervices ; the 
* luſtre of his family; the tears of his children; 
te the diſcouragement of the honeſt; and the hurt, 
* which the Republic would ſuffer, in being de- 
% prived, at ſuch a time, of ſuch a citizen. 

A. Cicero, who ſucceeded Flaccus in the province 
of Aſia, was now entering into the third year of 
his government, when Cicero ſent him a moſt ad- 
mirable letter of advice about the adminiſtration of 
his province ; fraught with ſuch excellent precepts 
of moderation, humanity, juſtice, and layingdo wn 
rules of governing, ſo truly calculated for the 
good of mankind, that it deſerves a place in the 
cloſets of all who govern : and eſpecially of thoſe, 
who are intruſted with the command of foreign 
provinces ; who by their diſtance from any im- 

mediate control, are often tempted, by the 1n- 
ſolence of power, to acts of great oppreſſion. 

The Triumvirate was now dreaded and deteſt- 
ed by all ranks of men: and Pompey as the firſt of 
the league, had the firſt ſhare of the public hatred: 

X 3 
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ſo that theſe affecters of popularity, ſays Cicero, 
have taught even modeſt men to hiſs . Bibulus 
was continually teaſing them by his edicts; in 
which he inveighed and proteſted againſt all their 
acts. Theſe edits were greedily received by the 
city ; all people got copies of them ; and where. 
ever they were fixed up in the ſtreets, it was ſcarce 
poſſible to paſs for the crowds which were reading 
them. Bibulus was extolled to the [kies ; though 
F know not why, ſays Cicero, unleſs, like another 
Fabius, he is thought to ſave the State by doing no- 
thing: for what is all his greatnefs of mind, but a 
mere teſtimony of his ſentiments, without any ſervice 

to the Republic '**? His edicts however provoked 
Czſar ſo far, that he attempted to excite the mob to 
ſtorm his houſe, and drag him out by force: and Va- 
tinius actually made an aſſault upon it, though with- 
out ſuccefs . But while all the world diſliked, 
lamented, and talked loudly againſt theſe proceedings; 
and above all, young Curio at he head of the 
young Nobility, yet, we ſeek no remedy, fays Cicero, 
through a perſuaſion, that there 1s no reſiſting, but 
to our deſtruction '. 

The inclinations of the people were ſhown 
chiefly, as he tells us, in the Theatres and public 
ſhows ; where, when Cæſar entered, he was received 
only with a dead applauſe ; but when young Curio, 
who followed him, appeared, he was clapped, as 
Pompey nſed to be in the height of his glory. And 
in the Apollinarian plays Diphilus, the Tragedian, 
happening to have ſome paſſages in his part, which 
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were thought to hit the character of Pompey, 
he was forced to repeat them a thouſand times: 


Thou by our miſeries art great—— 

The time will come when thou wilt wretchtaly Ins 
ment that greatueſi—— 

If neither law nor cuſtom can reſtrain thee—— 


at each of which ſentences, the whole theatre 
made ſuch a roaring and clapping, that they could 
hardly be quieted **. Pompey was greatly 
ſhocked, to find himſelf fallen ſo low inthe eſteem 
of the city : he had hitherto lived in the midſt of 
glory, an utter ſtranger to diſgrace, ' which made 
him the more impatient under ſo mortifying a 
change: I could ſcarce refrain from tears ſays 
Cicero, © to ſee what an abject, paultry figure 
* he made in the Roſtra, where he never uſed to 
appear but with univerſal applauſe and admi- 
of Bibulus, and diſpleaſing not only his au- 
* dience, but himſelf: a ſpectacle, agreeable to 
none, ſo much as to Craſſus; to ſee him fallen 
« ſo low from ſuch a height: ——and as Appelles 
4 or Protogenes would have been grieved to ſee 
* one of their capital pieces beſmeared with dirt; 
ſo it was a real grief to'me, to ſee the man, 
whom 1 had painted with all the colors of my 
art, become of a ſudden ſo deformed : for 
though no body can think fince the affair of 
Clodius, that 1 have any reaſon to be his friend; 
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vet my love for him was ſo great, that no in- 
« jury could efface it 

Cæſar, on the other hand, began to reap 
ſome part of that fruit, which he expected from 
their union; he foreſaw from the firſt, that the 
odium of it would fall upon Pompey; the benefit 
accrue to himſelf *** :.till Pompey gradually ſinking 
under the envy, and himſelf inſenſibly riſing by 
the power of it, they might come at laſt to act 
upon a level: or, as Florus ſtates the ſeveral views 
of the Three , Cæſar wanted to acquire; Craſſus to 
increaſe; Pompey to preſerve his dignity ***. So 
that Pompey in reality was but the dupe of the 
other two : whereas if he had united himſelf with 
Cicero, and through him with the Senate; whi- 
ther his own and his country's intereſt; called him, 
and where, from the different talents of the men, 
there could have been no contraſt of glory or 
power; he. muſt have preſerved through life, 
what his utmoſt ambition ſeemed to aim at, the 
character not only of the firſt, but of the beſt 
citizen in Rome: but by his alliance with Cæſar, 
he lent his authority to the nurſing up a rival, who 
gained upon him daily in credit, and grew too 
ſtrong for him at laſt in power. The people's dil. 
affection began to open his eyes, and make him 
ſenſible of his error; which he frankly owned to 
Cicero, and ſeemed deſirous of entering into mea- 
ſures with him to retrieve it '*”. He ſaw himſelf on 
the brink of a precipice, where to proceed was ruin- 


ous, to retreat ignominious: the honeſt were be- 


come his enemies; and the factious had never 
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been his friends. But though it was ealy to ſee 
his miſtake, it was difficult to find a remedy : 
Cicero preſſed the only one, which could be ef- 
ſectual, an immediate breach with Cæſar; and uſed 
all arguments to bring him to it; but Cæſar was 
more ſucceſsful, and drew Pompey quite away from 
him ; and having got poſſeſſion, entangled 
him ſo faſt, that he could never diſengage himſelf 
till it was too late. 

But to give a turn to the diſpoſition of the 
people, or to draw their attention at leaſt another 
way, Cæſar contrived to amuſe the city with the 
_ diſcovery of a new conſpiracy, to aſſaſſinate Pome 
pey. Vettius who, in Catiline's affair, had impeached 
Cæſar, and ſmarted ſeverely for it, was now 
inſtructed how to make amends for that ſtep, 
by ſwearing a plot upon the oppoſite party; par- 
ticularly upon young Curio, the briſkeſt oppoſer 
of the Triumvirate. For this purpoſe, he inſinu- 
ated himſelf into Curio's acquaintance, and when 
he was grown familiar, opened to him a reſolu- 
tion which he pretended to have taken, of kil- 
ling Pompey ; in expectation of drawing ſome ap- 
probation of it from him: but Curio carried the 
ſtory to his ſather, who gave immediate informa- 
tion of it to Pompey; and ſo the matter, being 
made public , was brought before the Senate. This 
was a diſappointment to Vettius , who had laid his 
meaſures ſo, that he himſelf ſhould have been 
„ ſeized in the Forum with a poniard; and his 
be flaves taken alſo with poniards; and upon his 

* examination, was to have made the firſt diſco- 
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very, if Curio had not prevented him. But 


being now examined before the Senate, he de. 
nied at firſt his having any ſuch diſcourſe with 
Curio; but preſently recanted, and offered to 
difcover What he knew, upon promiſe of par- 
don, which was readily granted: he then told 
denn, that there was a plot formed by many 
of che young Nobility, of which Curio was the 
head: that Paullus was engaged in it from the 
firſt , with Brutus alſo and Lentulus, the ſon of 
the Flamen; with the privity of his father: that 
Septimius, the ſecretary of Bibulus, had brought 
him a dagger from Bibulus himſelf. — This was 
thought ridiculous , that Vettius ſhould not be 
able to procure a dagger, unleſs the Conſul had 
given him one. — Young Curio was called in to 
anſwer to Vettins's information, who ſoon con- 
founded him, and ſhowed his narrative to be 


inconſiſtent and impoſſible: for he had depoſed, 


that the young Nobles had agreed to attack 


5 Pompey in the Forum, on the day when Ga- 
binius gave his ſhow of Gladiators, and that 
Paullus was to be the leader in the attack; 


but it appeared, that Paullus was in Macedo- 
nia at that very time. The Senate therefore 
ordered Vettius to be clapt into irons, and that 


if any man releaſed him, he ſhould be deemed 


a public enemy. 


Caar, however , unwilling to let the matter 


drop ſo eaſily, brought him out again the next 
day, and produced him to the people 1n the Roſtra; 
and in that place, where Bibulus, though Conſul , 
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durſt not venture to ſhow himſelf, exhibited this 
wretch , as his puppet, to utter whatever he ſhould 
think fit to inſpire. Vettius impeached ſeveral here, 
whom he had not named before in the Senate; 
particularly Lucullus and Domitius; he did not 
name Cicero, but ſaid, that a certain Senator of 
great eloquence, and Confular rank, and a neigh- 
bour of the Conſul, had told him, that the times 
wanted another Brutus or Ahala. When he had done, 
and was going down, being called back again and 
whiſpered by Vatioius , and then aſked aloud, 
whether he could recolle& nothing more, he far. 
ther declared, that Piſo, Cicero's ſon in law, and 
M. Laterenſis were alſo privy to the deſignꝰ . But 
it happened in this, as it commonly does in all 
plots of the fame kind, that the too great eager- 
neſs of the managers deſtroyed it's effect: for, by 
the extravagance to which it was puſhed, it con- 
ſuted itſelf; and was entertained with ſo general 
a contempt by all orders, that Cæſar was glad to 
get rid of it, by ſtrangling or poiſoning Vettius pri- 
vately in prilon; and So it out, that it was 
done by the Conſpirators 

The ent had ſtill one Expedlent in reſerve 
for mortifying Cæſar, by throwing ſome contempti- 
ble Province upon ii at the expiration of his Con- 
ſulſhip; as the care of the woods or the roads; or 
what ſhould give him at leaſt no power to moleſt 
them. The diſtribution of the Provinces was, 
by ancient uſage and expreſs law, their undoubted 
prerogative; which had never 8858 invaded or at- 


tempted by the people ***; ſo that this piece of 
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revenge, or rather ſelf-defence, ſeemed to be clearly 
in their power: but Cæſar, who valued no law 
or cuſtom, which did not ſerve his purpoſes, with- 
out any regard to the Senate, applied himſelf to 
his better friends, the people; and by his agent 
Vatinius procured from them, by a new and ex- 
traordinary law, the grant of Gifalpine Gaul, with 
the addition of Illyricum, for the term of five years, 
This was a cruel blow to the power of the Senate, 
and a direct infringement of the old conſtitution; 
as it transferred to the people a right, which they 

had never exerciſed, or pretended to before 0 
It convinced the l however, that all oppolition 
was vain; ſo that when Cæſar ſoon after declared 
a deſire to have the Tranſalpine Gaul added to his 
other Provinces, they decreed it to him readily them- 
ſelves; to prevent his recurring a ſecond time to the 
people, and eſtabliſhing a precedent, ſo fatal to their 
authority. 

Clodius 3 now to threaten Cicero with all 
the terrors of his Tribunate ; to which he was eled- 
ed without any oppoſition: and in proportion as 
the danger approached, Cicero's apprehenſions 
were every day more and more alarmed. The 
abſence of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone 
to Epirus, was an additional mortification to him: 
for Atticus having a great familiarity with all the 
Clodian family , might have been of ſervice, either 
in diſſuading Clodius from any attempt, or in 
fiſhing out of him at leaſt what he really intended. 
Cicero preſſed him therefore 1n every letter to come 
back again to Rome; © If you love me”, ſays he, 
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« as much as I am perſuaded you do, hold your- 
« ſelf ready to run hither, as ſoon as 1 call: 
« though I atm doing, and will do every thing in 
«* my power to ſave you that trouble — My 
« wiſhes and my affairs require you: I ſhall want 
* neither counſel, nor courage, nor forces, if I 
« ſee you here at the time. I have reaſon to be 
« ſatisfied with Varro: Pompey talks divine- 
« ly . — How much do I wiſh, that you had 
« ftaid at Rome; as you ſurely would have done, 
« if you had imagined how things would happen: 
« we ſhould eafily have managed Clodius, or 
« learnt at leaſt for certain what he meant to do. 
« At preſent” he flies about; raves; knows not 
« what he would be at; threatens many; and 
4 will take his meaſures perhaps at laſt from 
© chance. When he reflects, in what a general 
„ odium the adminiſtration of our affairs now is, 
he ſeems diſpoſed to turn his attacks upon the 
“ authors of it; but when he conſiders their 
power, and their armies, he falls again upon 
“ me; and threatens me both with violence and 
« a trial—Many things may be tranſacted by our 
© friend Varro, which, when urged alſo by you, 
* would have the greater weight; many. things 
„may be drawn from Clodius himſelf; many 
* diſcovered, which cannot be concealed from 
you; but it is abſurd to run into particulars, 
* when I want you for all things—the whole de- 
* pends on your coming before he enters into his 
* Magiſtracy e. Wherefore , if this finds you 
* aſleep, awake yourſelf; if ſtanding ſtill, come 
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ed if coming, run; if running, fly: it is 
incredible, what a ſtreſs I lay on your counſel 

* and prudence; but above all, on your love end 
fidelity, &. . 

-,Cafar's whole aim in * 2 air was to ſubdue 
Cicero s ſpirit „and diſtreſs him ſo far, as to force 
him to a dependence upon him; ſor which end, 
while he was privately encouraging Clodius to pur. 
ſue him, he was, propoſing expedients to Cicero 
for his ſecurity: he offered to put him into the 
commiſſion, for diſtributing the lands of Campania, 
with which twenty of the principal Senators were 
charged: but as it was an invitation only into the 
place of one deceaſed, and not an original deſig- 
nation, Cicero did not think it for his dignity to 
accept it; nor cared on any account to bear a part 
in an affair ſo odiqus'**; he then offered, in the 
molt obliging manner, to make him one of his 
Lieu;enants in Gaul, and preſſed it earneſtly upon 
him: which was both a ſure and honorable way 
of avoiding the danger, and what he might have 
made uſe of ſo far only, as it ſerved his purpoſe, 
without embarraſſing himſelf with the duty of it“; 


yet Cicero, after ſame heſitation, declined this 


alſo. He was unwilling to owe the obligation of 
his ſafety to any man, and much more to Cæſar; 
being deſirous, if poſſible, to defend himſelf by 
his own ſtrength ; as he could eaſily have done, 
if the Triumvirate would not have acted againſt 
him; But this ſtiffneſs ſo exaſperated Cæſar, that 
he xeſolved immediately to aſſiſt Clodius, with all 
his power, to, oppreſs him, and in excyſe for it 
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afterwards, uſed to throw the whole blame on Cicero 
himſelf, for ſlighting ſo obſtinately all the friendly 
offers which he made to him“. Pompey all nah 

while, to prevent his throwing himſelf perhaps 
into Czſar's hands, was giving him the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances , confirmed by ; oaths. and vows, that 
there was no danger, and that he would ſooner 
be killed himſelf, than ſuffer him to be hurt; that 
both Clodius and his brother Appius had ſolemn- 
ly promiſed to act nothing againſt him, but to be 
wholly at his diſpoſal; and if they did not keep 
their word, that he would let all the world ſee, 
how much he preferred Cicero's friendſhip to all 
his other engagements. In Cicero's account of this 
to Atticus, Varro, ſays he, gives me full ſatis- 
faction. Pompey loves me, and treats me with 
great Kindneſs. Do you believe him? you'll ſay. 
Yes I do, He convinces me, that he is in earn- 
eſt.— Let ſince all men of affairs, in their hiſtori- 
cal reflections, and even Poets too in their verſes 
admoniſh us always to be upon our guard, nor 
to believe too eaſily; I comply with them in one 
thing; to uſe all proper caution, as far as I am 
able; but for the other, find it impoſſible for me 
not to believe him“ 

But whatever really paſſed between Clodius 
and Pompey; Cicero perceiving that Clodius 
talked in a different ſtrain to every body elſe, 
and denounced nothing but war and ruin to him, 
began to be very ſuſpicious of Pompey , and pres 
pared to defend himſelf by his genuine forces, the 
Senate and the Knights, wich the honeſt of all 
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ranks, who were reach, to fly to bis aſſiſtance, 
from all parts of Italy. This was the ſituation 
of affairs, when Clodius entered upon the Tri. 
bunate ; where his firſt act was, to put the ſame 
affront on Bibulus, which had been offered be- 
fore to Cicero, on hying down that office, by 
not ſuffering him t6 ſpeak to the people, but only 
to take the accuſtomed oath. - | 
Q. Metellus Celer, an excellent Citizen and 
Patriot, who from his Conſulſhip obtained the 
government of Gaul, to which Cæſar now ſuc. 
ceeded, died ſuddenly this ſummer at Rome, in 
the vigor of his health and flower of his age, not 
without ſuſpicion of violence. His wife, the fif. 
ter of Clodius, a lewd, intriguing woman, was 
commonly thought to have poiſoned him; as well 
to revenge his oppoſition to all the attempts of 
her brother, as to gain the greater liberty of pur. 
ſuing her own amours. Cicero does not ſcruple 
to charge her with it in his ſpeech for Czlius, 
where he gives a moving account of the death of 
her huſband , whom he viſited in his laſt moments; 
when in broken, faulteriog accents he foretold the 
ſtorm, which was ready to break, both upon 
Cicero and the Republic; and in the midſt of his 
2 ſignified it to be his only concern in dy- 
ing, that his friend and his country ſhould be de- 
| prived of his help at ſo critical a conjuncture . 
By Metellus's death a place became vacant in 
the college of Augurs: and though Cicero was ſo 
| ſhy of accepting any favor from the Triumvirate, 
yet he ſeems inclined to have accepted this, if it 
had 
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had been offered to him, as he intimates in a lets 
ter to Atticus. Tell me, ſays he, every: tittle 
of news that is ſtirring; and ſince Nepos is leaving 
Rome, whois to have his brother's Augurate : it 
is the only thing with which they could tempt 
me. Obſerve my weakneſs! But what have I to 
do with ſuch things, to which I long to bid a- 
dieu, and turn myſelf entirely to Philoſophy ? I 
am now in earneſt to do it; and wiſh that I had 
been ſo from the beginning. But his inclination 
to the Augurate, at this time, was nothing elſe, 
we ſee, but a ſudden ſtart of an unweighed thought; 
no ſooner thrown out than retracted; and dropt 
only to Atticus, to whom he uſed to open all 
his thoughts with the fame freedom, with which 
they offered themſelves to his own mind: for 
it is certain, that he might bave had this very 
Augurate, if he had thought it worth aſking for; 
nay , in a letter to Cato, who could not be ignorant 
of the fact, he ſays, that he had actually lighted it; 
which ſeems indeed to have been the caſe : for 
though he was within twenty miles of Rome, yet 
he never ſtirred from his retreat to ſolicit or offer 
himſelf for it, which he muſt neceſſarily have — 
if he had any real deſire to obtain it. 

Cicero's fortunes ſeemed now to be in a ttering 
condition : his enemies were gaining ground upon 
him, and any addition of help from the new 
Magiſtrates might turn the ſcale to his ruin. 

Catulus uſed to tell him, that he had no cauſe 
to fear any thing; for that one good Conſul was 
lufficient to protect him; and Rome had never 
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known two. bad ones in office together, except in 
Cinna's tyranny ***, But that day was now come; 


and Rome ſaw in this year, what it had never 


A. Urb. 695. 
Cic. 49. 
Coſſ. 
L. Cal pu- 
Nius PISo, 
A. GABINI- 
US, 


ſeen before in peaceful times. ſince it's foundation, 
two profligate men advanced to that high dignity. 

Theſe were L. Calpurnius Piſo and A. Gabini- 
us; the one, the father-in-law of Czfar ; the other, 
the creature of Pompey. Before their entrance into 
office, Cicero had conceived great hopes of them, 
and not without reaſon: for, by the marriage of 
his daughter, he was allied to Piſo; who conti- 
nued to give him all the marks of his confidence, 
and had employed him, in his late election, to 
preſide over the votes of the leading Century; 
and when he entered into his office, on the firſt 
of January, aſked his opinion the third in the Se- 
nate, or the next after Pompey and Craffus*”: 
and he might flatter himſelf alſo probably, that, 
on account of the influence which they were un- 
der, they would not be very forward to declare 
themſelves againſt him. But he preſently found 
himſelf deceived: for Clodius had already ſecured 
them to his meaſures, by a private contract to 
procure for them, by a grant of the people, two 
of the beſt Governments of the Empire; for Piſo, 
Macedonia, with Greece and Theſſaly; for Ga- 
binius, Cilicia: and when this laſt was not thought 
good enough, and Gabinius ſeemed to be diſpleaſ- 
ed with his bargain, it was exchanged foon after 
for Syria, with a power of making war upon the 
Parthians ***. For this price they agreed to ſerve 
him in all his deſigns, and particularly in the 
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oppreſſion of Cicero; who on that accounty often 
calls them, not Conſuls, but brokers of Provinces 
and ſellers of their Country * 

They were, both of de, equally corrupt in 
their morals yet very different in their tempers. 
Piſo had been accuſed the year before by P. Clo- 
dius, of plundering and oppreſſing the allies: when 
by throwing himſelf at the feet of his judges in 
the moſt abject manner, and in the midſt of a vi- 
olent rain, he is ſaid to have moved the compaſ- 
ſion of the bench, who thought it puniſhment 
enough for a man of his birth, to be reduced to 
the neceſſity of proſtrating himſelf ſo miſerably, 
and riſing ſo deformed and beſmeared with dirt“. 
But in truth, it was Cæſar's authority that ſaved 
him and reconciled him at the ſame time to Clo- 
dius. In his outward carriage, he affected the 
mien and garb of a Philoſopher; and his aſpect 
greatly contributed to give him the credit of that 
character: he was ſevere in his looks; ſqualid in 
his dreſs; flow in his ſpeech; moroſe in his man- 
ners; the very picture of antiquity, and a pattern 
of the ancient Republic; ambitious to be thought 
a Patriot, and a reviver of the old diſcipline. But 
this garb of rigid virtue covered a moſt lewd and 
vicious mind: he was ſurrounded always with 
Greeks, to imprint a notion of his learning: but 
while others entertained them for the improve- 
ment of their knowledge; he, for the gratification 
of his luſts; as his cooks, his pimps, or his drunk- 
en companions. In ſhort, he was a dirty, ſottiſh, 
ſtupid, Epicurean; wallowing in all - low and 
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filthy pleaſures of life; till a falſe opinion of his 
wiſdom, the ſplendor of his great family, and the 
ſmoaky images of anceſtors whom he reſembled 
in nothing but his complexion, recommended him 
to the Conſulſhip; which expoſed the genuine 
temper and talents of the man 

His Colleague Gabinius was no hypocrite . but 
a profeſſed rake from the beginning; gay, foppiſh, 
luxurious; always curled, and perfumed; and liv- 
ing in a perpetual debauch of gaming, wine, and 
women; void of every principle of virtue, honor, 
and probity ; and ſo deſperate in his fortunes 
through the extravagance of his pleaſures, that 
he had no other reſource, or hopes of ſubſiſtence, 
but from the plunder of the Republic. In his 
Tribunate, to pay his court to Pompey, he ex- 
poſed to the mob the plan of Lucullus's houſe, 
to ſhow what an expenſive fabric one of the 
greateſt ſubjects of Rome was building, as he 
would intimate, out of the ſpoils of the Treaſury: 
yet this vain man, oppreſſed with debts, and 
ſcarce able to ſhow his head, found means, from 
the perquiſites of his Conſulſhip, to build a much 
more magnificent palace, than Lucullus himſelf 
had done. No wonder then, that two ſuch 
Conſuls, ready to ſacrifice the Empire itſelf to 
their luſts and pleaſures, ſhould barter away the 
ſafety and fortunes of a private Senator, whoſe 
virtue was a ſtanding reproof to them, and whoſe 
very preſence gave ſome check to the free in- 
dulgence of their vices. 


Clodius having gained the Conſuls, made his 
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next attempt upon the people, by obliging them 
with ſeveral new laws, contrived chiefly for their 
advantage, which he now promulgated, Firſt, 
that corn ſhould be diſtributed gratis to the Citi- 
zens. Secondly, that no Magiſtrates ſhould take 
the Auſpices, or obſerve the heavens, when the 
people were actually aſſembled on public buſineſs. 
Thirdly, that the old Companies or Fraternities 
of the City, which the Senate had aboliſhed, 
ſhould be revived, and new ones inſtituted. Fourth- 
ly, to pleaſe thoſe alſo of higher rank, that the 
Cenſors ſhould not expel from the Senate, or ioflict 
any mark of infamy on any man, who was not 
firſt openly accuſed and convicted of ſome crime 
by their joint ſentencſe. Theſe laws, though 
generally agreeable, were highly unſeaſonable; 
tending to relax the public diſcipline, at a time 
when it wanted moſt to be reinforced: Cicero took 
them all to be levelled at himſelf, and contrived 
to pave the way to his ruin; ſo that he provided 
his friend L. Ninnius, one of the 'Tribunes, to 
put his negative upon them; eſpecially on the law 
of Fraternities; which, under color of incorpo- 
rating thoſe ſocieties, gave Clodius an opportunity 
of gathering an army, and inliſting into his ſervice 
all the ſcum and dregs of. the City . Dion CaCl 
ſius ſays, that Clodius fearing, leſt this oppoſition 
ſhould retard the effect of his other projects, per- 
ſuaded Cicero, in an amicable conference, to with- 
draw his Tribune, and give no interruption to 
his laws, upon a promiſe and condition, that he 


1 


would not make any attempt againſt him '*; but 
| Y 3 
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we find from Cicero's account, that it was the 
advice of his friends, which induced him to be 
quiet againſt his own judgment; becauſe the laws 
themſclves were popular, and did not perſonally 
affect him: though he blamed himſelf ſoon after. 
wards for his indolence, and expoſtulated with 
Atticus for adviſing him to it; when he felt to 
his coſt the advantage which Clodius Dad gained 
b . 

fob the true deſign of all theſe ws was, to 
Introduce only with better grace, the grand plot 
of the play; the baniſhment of Cicero: which 
was now directly attempted by a ſpecial law, im. 
porting, that whoever had taken the life of a 
Citizen nncondemned and without a trial, ſhould 
be prohibited fro fire and water Though 
Cicero was not named, yet he was marked out 
by the law: his crime was, the putting Catiline's 
accomplices to death; which though not done 
by his ſingle authority, but by a general vote 
of the Senate, and after a ſolemn hearing and de- 
bate, was alledged to be illegal, and contrary to 
the liberties of the people. Cicero, finding him- 
ſelf thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, 
changed his habit upon it, as it was uſual in the 
caſe of a public impeachment ; and appeared about 
the ſtreets in a ſordid or mourning gown, to ex- 
cite the compaſſion of his Citizens: whilſt Clodius, 
at the head of his mob, contrived to meet and 
inſult him at every turn; reproaching him for his 
cowardice and dejection, and throwing dirt and 
ſtones at him. But Cicero ſoon gathered friends 
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enough about him to ſecure him from ſuch in- 
ſults; © the whole body of the Knights and the 
« young Nobility, to the number of twenty-thou- 
« fand, with young Craſſus at their head; 
« who all changed their habit, and perpetually 
“attended him about the City, to implore the 
protection and aſſiſtance of the people. 

The City was now in great agitation, and every 
part of it engaged on one fide or the other. The 
Senate met in the Temple of Concord; while 
Cicero's friends aſſembled in the Capitol; whence 
all the Knights and the young Nobles went in 
their habit of mourning to throw themſelves at 
the feet of the Conſuls, and beg their interpoſition 
in Cicero's favor. Piſo kept his houſe that day 
on purpoſe to avoid them; but Gabinius received 
them with intolerable rudenefs, though their peti- 
tion was ſeconded by the entreaties and tears of 
the whole Senate: he treated Cicero's character 
and Conſulſhip with the utmoſt derifion , and 
repulſed the whole company with threats and 
inſults for their fruitleſs pains to ſupport a ſinking 
cauſe. This raiſed great indignation in the aſſem- 
bly ; where the Tribune Ninnius, inſtead of being 
diſcouraged by the violence of the Conſul, made 
a motion, that the Senate alſo ſhould change their 
habit with the reſt of the City; which was agreed to 
inſtantly by an unanimous vote. Gabinius, enraged 
at this, flew out of the Senate into the Forum 
where he declared to the people from the Roſtra, 
that men were miſtaken to imagine, that the 
* Senate had any power in the Republic; that the 

Y 4 
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Knights ſhould pay dear for that day's work; 
* when, in Cicero's Conſulſhip, they kept guard 
in the Capitol with their drawn ſwords: and 
that the hour was now come, when thoſe, 
who lived at that time in fear, ſhould revenge 
themſelves on their enemies: and to confirm the 
* truth of what he ſaid, he baniſhed L. Lamia, 
* a Roman Knight, two hundred miles from the 
City, for his diſtinguiſhed zeal and activity in 
*© Cicero's ſervice ***;” an act of power, which no 
Conſul before him had ever preſumed to exert on 
any Citizen; which was followed preſently © by 
an edi from both the Conſuls; forbidding the 
“Senate to put their late vote in execution, and 
c enjoining them to reſume their ordinary dreſs 
* And where is there, ſays Cicero, in all 
** hiſtory, a more illuſtrious teſtimony to the honor 
of any man, than, that all the honeſt by private 
« inclination, and the Senate by a public decree, 
* ſhould change their habit for the ſake of a ſingle 
* Seien! .. 

But the reſolution of changing his gown was 
too haſty and inconſiderate, and helped to preci- 
pitate his ruin. He was not named in the law, 
nor perſonally affected by it: the terms of it were 
general and ſeemingly juſt, reached only to thoſe, 
who had taken the life of a Citizen illegally. 
Whether this was his caſe, or not, was not yet 
the point in iſſue, but to be the ſubject of another 
trial: ſo that by making himſelf a criminal before 
his time, he ſhortened the trouble of his enemies, 
diſcouraged his friends, and made his caſe more 
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deſperate than he needed to have done: whereas, 
if he had taken the part of commending or ſlight- 
ing the law, as being wholly unconcerned in it; 
and when he came to be actually attacked by a 
ſecond law, and brought to a trial upon it, had 
ſtood reſolutely upon his defence, he might have 
baffled the malice of his proſecutors. He was ſenſi- 
ble of his error, when it was too late; and oft 
reproaches Atticus, that being a ſtander by, and 
leſs heated in the game than himſelf, he would 
ſuffer him to make ſuch blunders . 

As the other Conſul, Piſo, had not yet expli- 
citely declared himſelf, ſo Cicero, accompanied 
by his ſon - in- law, who was his near kinſman, 
took occaſion to make him a viſit, in hopes to 
move him to eſpouſe his cauſe, and ſupport the 
authority of the Senate. They went to him about 
eleven in the morning, and found him, as Cicero 
. afterwards told the Senate, © coming out from a 
little, dirty hovel freſh from the laſt night's 
* debauch, with his ſlippers on, his head muffled, 
* and his breath ſo ſtrong of wine, that they 
could hardly bear the ſcent of it: he excuſed 
*© his dreſs, and ſmell of wine, on the account 
of his ill health; for which he was obliged, © he 
ſaid, to take ſome vinous medicines; but he 
* kept them ſtanding all the while in that filthy 
place, till they had finiſhed their buſineſs.” As 
* ſoon as Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly 
told them, that Gabinius was ſo miſerably poor, 
as not to be able to ſhow his head; and muſt 
be utterly ruined, if he could not procure ſome 
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* rich province; that he had hopes of one from 
* Clodius, but deſpaired of any thing from the 
“Senate; that for his own part, it was his buſi. 
6 neſs to humor him on this occaſion, as Cicero 
* had humored his Colleague in his Conſulſhip, 
* and that there was no reaſon to implore the 
* help of the Conſuls, ſince it was every man's 
duty to look to himſelf “: which was all that 
they could get from him. 

Clodius, all the while, was not idle, but puſhed 
on his law with great vigor; and calling the people 
into the Flaminian Circus, ſummoned: thither alſo 
the young Nobles and the Knights, who were ſo 
buſy in Cicero's cauſe, to give an account of their 
conduct to that aſſembly: but as ſoon as they 
appeared, he ordered his ſlaves and mercenaries 
to fall upon them with drawn {words, and vollies 
of ſtones, in ſo rude a manner, that Hortenſius 
was almoſt killed, and Vibienus, another Senator, 
ſo deſperately hurt, that he died ſoon after of his 
wounds. Here he produced the two Conſuls, to 
deliver their ſentiments to the people on the merit 
of Cicero's Conſulſhip ; when Gabinius declared 
with great gravity that he utterly condemned the 
putting Citizens to death without a trial: Piſo 
only ſaid, that he had always been on the merci- 
ful fide, and bad great averſion to cruelty **. 
The reaſon of holding this aſſembly in the Flami- 
nian Circus, without the gates of Rome, was to 
give Cæſar an opportunity of aſſiſting at it, who, 
being now inveſted with a military command, 
could not appear within the walls. Cæſar therefore 
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being called upon, after the Conſuls, to deliver 
his mind on the ſame queſtion, declared, © that 
** the proceedings againſt Lentulus and the reſt 
« were irregular and illegal; but that he could 
% not approve the deſign of puniſhing any body 
“ for them: that all the world knew his ſenſe of 
* the matter, and that he had given his vote 
* againſt taking away their lives; yet he did not 
* think it right to propound a law at this time, 
„about things that were ſo long paſt'**.” This 
anſwer was artful, and agreeable to the part which 
he was then acting; for while it confirmed the 
foundation of Clodius's law, it carried a ſhow of 
moderation towards Cicero; or, as an ingenious 
writer expreſſes it, left appearances only to the 
one, but did real ſervice to the other“. 

In this ſame afſembly, Clodins got a new law 
likewiſe enacted, that made a great alteration in 
the conſtitution of the Republic; viz. the repeal 
of the KElian and Fuſian laws: by which the 
people were left at liberty to tranſact all public 
buſineſs, even on the days called Faſti, without 
being liable to be obſtructed by the Magiſtrates 
on any pretence whatſoever '*'. The two laws, 
now repealed, had been in force about a hundred 
years“; and made it unlawful to act any thing 
with the people, while the Augurs or Conſuls 
were obſerving the heavens and taking the auſpices. 
This wiſe conſtitution was the main ſupport of 
the ariſtocratical intereſt, and a perpetual curb to 
the petulance of factious Tribunes, whoſe chief 


opportunity of doing muſchief lay in their power 
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of obtruding dangerous laws upon the City, by 
their credit with the populace. Cicero therefore 
« frequently laments the loſs of theſe two laws, 
as fatal to the Republic;” he calls them “ the 
* moſt ſacred and ſalutary laws of the State; the 
* fences of their civil peace and quiet; the very 
& walls and bulwarks of the Republic; which had 
cc held out againſt the fierceneſs of the Gracchi; 
© the audaciouſneſs of Saturninus; the mobs of 
4 Druſus; the bloodſhed of Cinna; the arms of 
„ Sylla **,” to be aboliſhed at laſt by the violence 
of this worthleſs Tribune. 

Pompey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his friendſhip, and been 
frequent and open in his viſits to him, began now, 
as the plot ripened towards a criſis, to grow cool 
and reſeryed; while the Clodian faction, fearing 
leſt he might be induced at laſt to prote& him, 
were employing all their arts “ to infuſe jealouſies 
« and ſuſpicions into him of a deſign againſt him 
from Cicero. They poſted ſome of their confi 
„ dents at Cicero's houſe, to watch his coming 
* thither, and to admoniſh him by whiſpers. and 
„billets put into his hands, to be cautious of 
<** venturing himſelf there, and to take better care 
of his life; which was inculcated to him like- 
* wiſe ſo ſtrongly at home by. perpetual letters 
and meſſages from pretended friends, that he 
thought fit to withdraw himſelf from the City, 


to his houſe on the Alban hill ***.” It cannot 


be imagined , that he could entertain any real 
apprehenſion of Cicero; both Cicero's character 
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and his own make that incredible : - but if he 
had conceived any, it was not, as Cicero ſays, 
againſt him, but againſt the common enemies of 
them both, leſt they might poſſibly attempt ſome- 
what in Cicero's name; and, by the opportunity 
'of charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid of 
them both at the ſame time. But the moſt probable 
conjecture 1s, that being obliged, by his engage- 
ments with Cæſar, to deſert Cicero, and ſuffer 
him to be driven out of the City, he was willing 
to humor theſe inſinuations, as giving the moſt 
plauſible pretext of excuſing his perfidy. 

But Cicero had ſtill with him not only all the 
beſt, but much the greateſt part of the City; 
determined to run all hazards, and expoſe their 
lives for his ſafety ***; and was more than a match 
for all the ſtrength of Clodius and the Conſuls, if 
the Triumvirate only would ſtand neuter. Before 
things came therefore to extremity, he thought it 
adviſable to preſs Pompey in ſuch a manner, as 


to know for certain, what he had to expect from 


him: ſome of his chief friends undertook this 
talk; Lucullus, Torquatus , Lentulus, &c. who, 
with a numerous attendance of Citizens, went to 
find him at his Alban Villa, and to intercede 
with him, not to deſert the fortunes of his old 
friend. He received them civilly , though coldly; 
referring them wholly to the Conſuls, and declar- 
ing © that he, being only a private man, could 


* not pretend to take the field againſt an. armed 


* Tribune, without a public authority; but if 
_ © the Conſuls, by a decree of the Senate, weuld 
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enter into the affair, he would preſently! arm 
„% himſelf- in their defence. With this anſwer 
they addreſſed themſelves again to the Conſuls: 
but with no better ſucceſs than before: Gabinius 
treated them rudely; but Piſo calmly told them, 
that he was not ſo ſtout a Conſul, as Torquatus 
and Cicero had beeri; that there was no need of 
arms, or fighting; that Cicero might fave the 
Republic a ſecond time, if he pleaſed, by with- 
drawing himſelf; for if he ſaid; it would coſt 
an infinite quantity of civil blood; and in ſhort, 
that neither he, nor his colleague, nor his ſon- 
in- law, Cæſar, would relinquiſh the party of the 
Tribune | 
After this repulſe , Cicero reſolved to make 
his laſt effort on Pompey , by throwing himſelf in 
perſon at his feet. Plutarch tells us, that Pompey 
flipt out a back door, and would not ſee him : but 
it is certain from Cicero's account, that he was 
admitted to an audience; © and when he began 
© to preſs, and even ſupplicate him, in a manner 
© the moſt affecting, that Pompey flatly refuſed 
« to help him; alledging in excuſe to himſelf, 
* the neceſſity, which he was under, of acting 
« nothing againſt the will of Cæſar . This 
experiment convinced Cicero that he had a much 
greater power to contend with , than what had 
yet appeared in fight: he called therefore a coun- 
cil of his friends, with ivtent to take his final 
reſolution, agreeably to their advice. The queſ- 
tion was, Whether it was belt to ſtay, and defend 
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himſelf by force; or to fave the effuſion of blood, 
by retreating, till the ſtorm ſhould blow over: 
Lucullus adviſed the firſt; but Cato, and above 
all Hortenſius, warmly urged the laſt, which con- 
curring alfo with Atticus's- advice, as well as the 
fears and entreaties of all his own family, made 
bim reſolve to quit the field to his enemies, and 
ſubmit to a voluntary exile *** 

A little before his retreat he took a ſmall ſtatue 
of Minerva, which had long been reverenced in 
his family, as a kind of Tutelar Deity , and carrying 
it to the Capitol, placed it in the Temple of 
Jupiter under the title of Minerva, the guardian 
of the City. His view might poſſibly be to 
ſignify, that after he had done all, which hu- 
man prudence could contrive, for the defence of 
the Republic, he was now forced to give it up 
to the protection of the Gods; ſince nothing leſs 
than the interpoſition of ſome Deity could pre- 
ſerve it from ruin; or rather, as he himſelf 
ſeems to intimate, in the uncertain iſſue of his 
flight, and the plunder of his goods, which was 
likely to enſue, he had a mind to preſerve this 
ſacred image, in the moſt conſpicuous part of the 
City, as a monument of his ſervices, which 
would naturally excite an affectionate remem- 
brance of him in the people, by letting them 
ſee, that his heart was ſtill there, where he had 
depoſited his Gods. After this act he withdrew 
himſelf in the night, eſcorted by a numerous 
guard of friends, Who, after a day's journey or 
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two, left him, with great expreſſions of tender. 
neſs, to purſue his way towards Sicily; which 
he propoſed for the place of his reſidence, and 
where , for his eminent ſervices. to the iſland, 
he aſſured himſelf of a kind reception and fafe 
retreat. 


SECT. 
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T HE wretched alternative to which Cicero A. Urb. 694, 
was reduced, of loſing either his country or his Cie. 49. 
life, is ſufficient to confute all the cavils of thoſe, Coſſ. 
who , from a hint ot two in his writings , ob- © cru, 
ſcurely thrown out, and not well underſtood , are , "ond 
fo forward to charge him with the levity of vs. 
temporizing, or ſelling himſelf for any bribe, 
which could feed his vanity : for nothing is more 
evident, than that he might not only have avoid- 
ed this Rorm , but obtained whatever honors he 
pleaſed, by entering into the meaſures of the Tri- 
umvirate, and lending his authority to the ſupport 
of their power; and that the only thing which 
provoked Cœſar to bring this calamity upon him 
was, to ſee all his offers ſlighted, and his friend(hip 
utterly rejected by him *. This“ he expreſsly 
declares to the Senate, who were conſcious of the 
truth of it: That Cæſar had tried all means to 
* induce him to take part in the acts of his Con- 
* ſulſhip; had offered him Commiſſions and 
„ Ljieutenancies of what kind, and with what 
privileges he ſhould defire; to make him even 
* a fourth in the alliance of the Three, and to 
* hold him in the ſame rank of friendſhip with 
* Pompey himſelf. — All which I refuſed,” ſays 
he, not out of ſlight to Cæſar, but conſtancy 
* to my principles; and becauſe I thought the 
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* acceptance of them unbecoming the character, 
„ which I ſuſtained;, how wiſely, 1 will not dif. 
pute; but I am ſure, that it was firmly and 
** bravely ; when inſtead of baffling the malice 
* of my enemies, as I could eafily have done 
** by that help, I choſe to ſuffer any violence, 

rather than deſert your intereſt, and Gabcend 
„from my ow rank. 

Cæſar continued at Rome, till he ſaw Cline 
deiven out of it; but had no ſooner laid down 
his Conſulſhip, than he began to be attacked and 
affronted himſelf, by two of the new Prztors, 
L. Domitius and C. Memmius; who called in 
queſtion the validity of his acts, and made ſeveral 
efforts in the Senate to get them annulled by public 
authority. But the Senate had no ſtomach to 
meddle with an affair ſo delicate: ſo that the 
whole ended in ſome fruitleſs debates and alter- 
cations; and Cæſar, to prevent all attempts of 
that kind in his abſence, took care always, by 
force of bribes, to ſecure the leading Magiſtrates 
to his intereſts; and ſo went off to his province 
of Gaul *. But as this unexpected oppoſition 
gave ſome little ruffle to the Triumvirate, ſo it 
ſerved them as an additional excuſe for their 
behaviour towards Cicero; alledging, that their 
own dangers were nearer: to them, than other 
people's; and that they were obliged for their 
own ſecurity „not to irritate ſo popular a Tribune 
as Clodius *. 

As ſoon as it was known that Cicero was 
gone, Clodius filled the Forum with his band of 
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flaves and incendiaries, and publiſhed af ſecond 
law , to the Roman People, as he called them, 
though there was not one honeſt Citizen, or man 
of credit among them. The law, as we may 
gather from the ſcattered paſſages of it, was con- 
ceived in the following terms. 
. * Whereas M. T. Cicero has put Roman * 
to death unheard and uncondemned; and for that 
end forged the authority- and decree of the Senate: 
may it pleaſe you to ordain, that he be interdicted 
from fire and water: that no body preſume. to har- 
bour or receive him on pain of death: and that 
whoever ſhall move, ſpeak, vote, or take any 
ſtep towards recalling bim, he ſhould be treated as 
a public enemy ; unleſs thoſe ſhould firſt be recalled 
to life, whom Cicero unlawfully put to death*.” 
The law was drawn by Sext. Clodius, the kinſ- 
man and prime miniſter of the Tribune; though 
Vatinius alſo laid ſome claim to it, and was the 
only one of Senatorian rank who openly ap- 
proved it. It was eſſentially null and invalid, 
both for the matter and the form: for in the firſt 
place, it was not properly a law but what they 
called a privilege; or an act, to inflict penalties on 
a particular Citizen by name, without any previous 
Na which was expreſsly prohibited by the moſt 
acred and fundamental conſtitutions of the Repu- 
blic*. Secondly, the terms of it were ſo abſurd, 
that. they annulled themſelves; for it enacted, not 
that Cicero may or ſhould be, but. that he be 
interdicted; which was impoſſible; ſince no power 
on earth, ſays Cicero, can make a thing to be 
2 2 
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done , before it be done*. Thirdly , the penal 
clauſe being grounded on a ſuggeſtion notoriouſly 
falſe, that Cicero had forged the decrees of the 
Senate; it could not poſſibly ſtand, for want of a 
foundation. Laſtly, though it provided that no 
body ſhould harbour him, yet it had not ordered 
him to be expelled, or enjoined him to quit the 
City. It was the cuſtom, in all laws made by 
the Tribes, to inſert the name of the Tribe, which 
was firſt called to vote; and of the man, who firſt 
voted in it for the law; that he might be tranſ. 
mitted down with the law itſelf, as the principal 
_ eſpouſer and promoter of it.. This honor was 
given to one Sedulius, a mean, obſcure fellow, 
without any ſettled habitation, who yet afterwards 
declared, that he was not in Rome at the time, 
and knew nothing at all of the matter: which 
gave Cicero occaſion to obſerve, when he was 
reproaching Clodius with this act, that Sedulius 
might eaſily be the firſt voter, who for want of a 
lodging, -uſed to lie all night in the Forum; but it 
was ſtrange, that when he was driven to the neceſſit 
of forging a leader, he ſhould not be able to find a 
more reputable one 

With this law againſt Cicero, there was ten 
publiſhed at the ſame time, which according to 
the ſtipulation already mentioned, was to be the 
pay and price for it: to grant to the two Conſuls 
the provinces above ſpecified , with a proviſion 
of whatever troops and money they thought fit *. 
Both the laws paſſed without oppoſition ; and 
Clodius loſt no time in putting the firſt of them in 
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execution ; but fell to work immediately in plun- 
dering , burning and demoliſhing Cicero's houſes, 
both in the City and the country. The beſt part 
of his goods was divided between the two Conſuls; 
the marble columns of his Palatine houſe were car- 


ried publicly to Piſo's father-in-law; and the rich 


furniture of his Tuſculan Villa to his neighbour 
Gabinius; who removed even the trees of his plan- 


tations into his own grounds: and to make the 


loſs of his houſe in Rome irretrievable, Clodius 
conſecrated the Area, on which it ſtood, to the 
perpetual ſervice of religion, and built a . 
upon it to the Goddeſs Liberty 

While Cicero's houſe was in flames, the two 
Conſuls, with all their ſeditious crew round 
them, were publicly feaſting and , congratulating 
each other for their victory, and for having ro- 
venged the death of their old friends on the head 
of Cicero: where, in the gaiety of their hearts, 
Gabinius openly bragged, that he had always been 
the favorite of Catiline ; and Piſo, that he was couſin 
to Cethegus '. Clodius in the mean while, not 
content with exerting his vengeance only on Ci- 
cero's houſes, purſued his wife and children with 
the ſame fury: and made ſeveral attempts to get 
young Cicero, the ſon, into his hands, then about 
ſix years old, with an intent to kill him: but the 
child was carefully guarded by the friends of the 
family and removed from the reach of his malice. 
Terentia had taken ſanctuary in the temple of Veſta, 
but was dragged out of it forcibly, by his orders, 
to the | public Office or Tribunal, where he was 
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fitting, to be examined, about the concealment of 
Her huſband's effects: but being a woman of {ingular 
ſpirit and reſolution, ſhe bore all his inſults with 
a far ng; courage 7 0 

But while Clodius ſeemed to aim at nothing 
in this affair, but the gratification of his revenge, 
he was carrying on a private intereſt at the ſame 
time, which he had much at heart. The houſe, 


in which he himſelf lived, was contiguous to k 


part of - Cicero's ground; which, being now 
laid open, made that fide of the Palatine hill the 
moſt amy and defirable fituation in Rome: his 
intention therefore was, by the purchaſe of an- 
othef houſe which ſtood next to him, to make the 
Whole Area his own, with the benefit of the fine 
Portico and Temple annexed : ſo that he had no 
ſooner "demoliſhed Cicero's houſe , than he began 
to treat with the owner of the next, Q. Seius 
Poſtumus, a Roman Knight, who abſolutely refuſed 
to ſell it, and declared, that Clodius, of all men, 
ſhould never have it, while he lived; Clodius 
threatened to obſtruct his windows ; but finding that 
neither bis threats, nor offers availed any thing, 
he contrived, to get the Knight poiſoned ; and ſo 
bought the houſe, after his death, at the ſale of his 
effects, by outbidding all -who offered for it. His 
next ſtep was, to fecure the remaining part of 
Cicero's area nien was not included in the con- 
ſecration, and was now alſo expoſed by his direc- 
tion to a public auction; but as it was not eafy 
to find any Citizen who would bid for it; and he 
did not care to buy it in his own name, he was 
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forced to provide an obſcure needy fellow, called 
Scato, to purchaſe it for him, and by that means 
became maſter of the moſt ſpacious habitation in 
all the City. 
This deſolation of Cicero's fortunes at home, 
and the miſery, which he ſuffered abroad, in 
being deprived of every thing that was dear to 
him, ſoon made him repent of the reſolution of 
his flight; Which he aſcribes to the envy and 
treachery of his counfellors, who taking the ad- 
vantage of bis fears, and the perplexity, which 
he was under, puſhed him to an act both ruinous 
and inglorious. This he chiefly charges on Hor- 
tenſius: and though he forbears to name him to 
Atticus, on account of the ſtrict friendſhip be- 
tween them, yet he accufes him very freely to 
his brother Quintus, of coming every day inſidi- 
ouſly to his houſe, and with the greateſt profeſſions 
of zeal and affection, perpetually inſinuating to his 
hopes and fears, that by giving way to the pre- 
ſent rage, he could not fail of being recalled with 
glory in three days time. Hortenfius was par- 
ticularly intimate at this time with Pompey; and 
might poſſibly be employed to urge Cicero to 
this ſtep, in order to ſave Pompey the diſgrace 
of being forced to act againſt him with a high 
hand. But let that be as it will, it was Pom- 
pey's conduct, which ſhocked Cicero the moſt: 
not for it's being contrary to his oaths , which 
the ambitious can eaſily diſpenſe with, but to 
his intereſt, which they never neglect, but through 
weaknefs. The confideration of what was ufeful 
2 4 
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to Pompey , made him depend on his aſſiſtance **1 
he could have guarded againſt his treachery , but 
could not ſuſpect him of the folly, of giving 
himſelf entirely up to Cæſar, who was the prin. 
cipal mover and director of the whole affair, 

Ia this ruffled and querulous ſtate of his mind, 
ſtung with the recollection of his own miſtakes, 
and the perfidy of his friends, he frequently la- 
ments, that he had not tried the fate. of arms, 
and reſolved either to conquer bravely, or fall ho. 

norably ; which he dwells ſo much upon in his 
letters, as to ſeem perſuaded, that it would have 
been his wiſeſt courſe. But this. is a problem , not 
eaſy to be ſolved: it is certain, that his enemies 
were uſing all arts, to urge him to the reſolution 
of retreating; as if they apprehended the con- 
ſequences of his ſtay; and that the real aim of the 
Triumvirate was, not to deſtroy, but to humble 
him: yet it is no lefs certain, == all reſiſtance 
muſt have. been vain, if they had found it neceſ- 
ſary to exert their ſtrength againſt him; and 
that they had already proceeded too far, to ſuffer 
him to remain in the City , in defiance of them: 
and if their power had been actually employed 
to drive him away, his return muſt have been 
the more deſperate, and they the more intereſted 
to keep him out; ſo that it ſeems to have been 
his moſt prudent part, and the moſt agreeable to 
his character, to yield, as he did, to the ity 
of the times. 

But we have a full account of the motives of 


his retreat, in the ſpeeches, which he made after 
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his return, both to the Senate and the people. 
* When I ſaw the Senate, ſays he, © deprived of 
its leaders; myſelf partly puſhed, and partly 
* betrayed by the Magiſtrates, the ſlaves en- 
* rolled by name, under the color of Frater- 
* nities; the remains of Catiline's forces brought 
* again into the field, under their old Chiefs; 
* the Knights terrified with Proſcriptions; the 
Corporate Towns with military execution; 
and all with death and deſtruction; I could 
* ſtill have defended myſelf by arms; and was 
* adviſed to it by many brave friends, nor did 
* I want that ſame courage, which you had all 
„ ſeen me exert on other occaſions; but when 
* I ſaw, at the ſame time, that, if I conquered 
* my preſent enemy, there were many more 
behind, whom I had ſtill to conquer; that 
„if I happened to be conquered, many honeſt 
* men would fall both with me and after me; 
that there were people enough ready to re- 
* venge the Tribune's blood, while the puniſh. 
ment of mine would be left to the forms of a trial 
* and to poſterity; I reſolved not to employ force 
* 1n defending my private ſafety, after I had de- 
* fended that of the public without it: and was 
willing, that honeſt men ſhould rather lament 
the ruin of my fortunes, than make their own 
* deſperate by adhering to me: and if after all 
* I had fallen alone, that would have been 
* diſhonorable to myſelf: if amidſt the ſlaughter 
of my Citizens, fatal to the Republic *'.” 

In another ſpeech; © If in ſo good a cauſe, ” 
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ſays he, © ſupported with ſuch zeal by the Se. 
* nate; by the concurrence of all honeſt men; 
by the ready help of all Italy; I had given 
Way to the rage of a deſpicable Tribune, or 
** feared the levity of two contemptible Con. 
ſfſuls, I muſt own myſelf, to have been a cow. 
* ard, without heart or head — but there were 

other things which moved me. That fur 
“ Clodius was perpetually proclaiming in bis 
* harangues, that what he did againſt me, was 
* done by the authority of Pompey, Craſſus, 
„ and Czfar—that theſe Three were his coun- 
* ſellors in the cabinet, his leaders in the field; 
one of whom had an army already in Italy, and 
the other Two could raiſe one whenever they 
© pleaſed— What then? Was it my part to 

* regard the vain” brags of an enemy, falſly 
* thrown out: againſt thoſe eminent men ? No; 
* jt was not his talking, but their ſilence, which 
* ſhocked me; and, though they had other 

* reaſons for holding their "Ronde; yet to one 
* in my circumſtances, their ſaying nothing was 
* a declaration; their ſilence a confeſſion: they 
had cauſe indeed to be alarmed on their own 
account, leſt their acts of the year before 
* ſhould be annulled by the Prætors and the 
& Senate———many people alſo were inſtilling 
“ zealouſies of me into Pompey, and perpetu- 
* ally admoniſhing him ta beware of me——— 
* and as for Cæſar, whom ſome imagined to be 
angry with me, he was at the gates of the 
* City with an army; the command of which 
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he had giden to Appius, my enemy's bro- 


ee ther- When I faw all this, which was open 


«and manifeſt to every body; what could 1 
* do? —— When Clodins A6thared in a public 
„ ſpeech, that I muſt either conquer twice, or 

«periſh — fo that neither my victory, nor my 
* fall would have reſtored the" peace of the Re- 

* public 1 <9 

Gtodius; „ having Catidted is revenge upon 
eu propoſed another law, not leſs violen 
and unjuſt, againſt Ptolemy, Ki ig of Cyprus; to 
deprive him of his kingdom, and reduce it to a 
Roman province, and confiſcate his whole eſtate, 
This Prince was brother to the King of ES pe 
and reigning by the fame right of bereditary' ſuc 
ceſſion; in full peace and amity with Rome; ac- 
cuſed of no practices, nor ſuſpected of any defigns 
againſt the Republic; whoſe only crime was to 
be rich and covetous; ſo that the law was an 
unparallelled act of injuſtice , and what Cicero, in 
a public ſpeech, did not fcruple to call a mere 
robbery **. But Clodius had an old grudge to 
the King, for refufing to ranſom him, when he 
was taken by the Pirates; and ſending him only 
the contemptible fum of two talents **: and 
what, fays Cicero, muſt other Kings think of their 
ſecurity , to fee their crowns and fortunes at the 
diſpoſal of a Tribune, and fix hundred mercena- 


ries? The law paſſed, however, without any 


oppoſition; and to ſanctiſy it, as it were, and 
give it the better fate and color of juſtice, Cato 
was charged with the execution of it: which gave 
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Clodius a double pleaſure, by impoſing ſo ſhame. 


ſul a taſk upon the graveſt man in Rome. It 
was a part likewiſe of the ſame law, as well as 


of Cato's commiſſion, to reſtore certain exiles of 


Byzantium, whom, their city had driven out for 
crimes againſt the public peace. The engag- 
ing Cato in ſuch dirty work was a \ eee 
and ſerved many purpoſes of great uſe to Clo- 
dius; firſt, to get rid of a troubleſome adverſary 
for the remainder of his magiſtracy: ſecondly, to 

fix a blot on Cato himſelf, and ſhow , that the moſt 
rigid pretenders to virtue might be caught by a 


proper bait: thirdly, to ſtop his mouth for the 


future, as he openly bragged, from ra 
againſt extraordinary commiſſions: fourthly, 
oblige him, above all, to acknowledge the Validity 
of his acts, by his ſubmitting to bear a part in 
them The Tribune had the ſatisſaction to 
ſee Cato taken in his trap; and received a congra- 
tulatory letter upon it from Cæſar, addreſſed to 
him in the familiar ſtyle, of Cæſar to Clodius; 
which he read publicly to the people, as a proof of 
the ſingular intimacy between them. King Pto- 
lemy, in the mean while, as ſoon as he heard ofthe 
law , and of Cato's approach towards Cyprus, put 
an end to his life by poiſon, unable to bear the 
diſgrace, of loſing at once both bis crown and his 
wealth. Cato executed his commiſſion with great 
fidelity ; and returned the year following, in a kind 
of triumph to Rome, with all the King's effects 
reduced into money, amounting to about a million 
and a half ſterling; which he RO with great 
Pomp into the public treaſury *! 
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This proceeding was ſeverely condemned by 
Cicero ; though he touches it in his public 
ſpeeches with ſome tenderneſs for the ſake of 
Cato; whom he labors to clear from any ſhare of 
the iniquity': © The Commiſſion, ” ſays he, was 
% contrived, not to adorn, but to baniſh Cato; 
not offered, but impoſed upon him. — Why 
did he then obey it? Juſt as he has ſworn to 
* obey other laws which he knew to be unjuſt, 
* that he might not expoſe himſelf to the fury 
of his enemies, and without doing any good, 
« deprive the Republic of ſuch a Citizen. — If 
* he had not ſabmitted to the law, he could not 
have hindered it, the ſtain of it would ſtill 
* have ſtuck upon the Republic, and he himſelf 
* ſuffered violence for rejecting it; fince it 
* would have been a precedent for invalidating 
* all the other acts of that year: he conſidered 
therefore, that ſince the ſcandal of it could 
* not be avoided , he was the perfon the beſt 
* qualified to draw good out of evil, and to 
* ſerve his country well , though in a bad 
* cauſe **, But howſoever this may color, it 
cannot juſtify Cato's conduct ; who valued himſelf 
highly upon his Cyprian tranſactions ; and for 
the ſake of that commiſſion was drawn in, as 
Clodius expected , to ſupport the authority , from 
which it flowed, and to maintain the legality of 
Clodius's Tribunate in ſome warm debates even 
with Cicero himſelf **. | | 

Among the other laws made by Clodius, 

chere Was one likewiſe, to give relief to the private 
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members of Corporate Towns , agaiuſt the public 
injuries of their communities. The {purpoſe of 
it was ſpecious, but the real defign, to (kreen a 
creature of his own , one Merula, of Anagnia, 
who had been puniſhed or driven from the City 
for ſome notorious villanies, and who, in return 
for this ſervice , erected a ſtatue: to his patron, 
ou part of the area of Cicero's houſe, and inſcribed 
it to Clodius , the author of ſo excellent a law. 
But as Cicero .told him afterwards in one of his 
ſpeeches , the place itſelf where the ſtatue ſtood, 
the ſcene of ſo memorable an injury, , confuted 
both the nn of the ow and the in- 
ſcription ** 

But it is time for us to look ** Cicero in his 
flight, who left Rome about the end of March; 
ſor on the eighth of April we find him at Vibo, a 
town in the moſt ſouthern part of Italy; where 
he ſpent ſeveral days with a friend, named Sica: 
here he received the copy of the law made againſt 
him; which after ſome alteration and correction 
fixed the limits of his exile to the diſtance of {our 
hundred miles from Italy '*. His thoughts had 
hitherto been wholly bent on Sicily; but when 
he was arrived within fight of it the Prætor 
C. Virgilius ſent him word, that he muſt not 
ſet his foot in it. This was a cruel ſhock to him; 
and the firſt taſte of the miſery of diſgrace ; that 
an old friend, who had been highly obliged to 
him , of the fame party and principles , ſhould 
reſuſe bim ſhelter in a calamity , which he had 
drawn upon himſelf by his ſeryices to the Republic; 


ſpeaking of it afterwards, when it was not his 
buſineſs to treat it ſeverely „* See,” ſays he, the 
* horror of theſe times; when all Sicily was 
© coming out to meet me, the Prætor who bad 
« often felt the rage of the ſame Tribune, and 
* in the ſame cauſe, would not ſuffer me to 


« come into the iſland. What ſhall 1 ſay ? That 


« Virgilius , ſuch a Citizen, and ſuch a man, 
« had loſt all benevolence, all remembrance of 
« our common ſufferings , all his pity , humanity 
« and faith towards me? No ſuch thing: he 
« was afraid, how he ſhould ſingly ſuſtain the 
« weight of that ſtorm , which had overpowered 
« our joint forces 

This unexpected repulſe from Sicily obliged 
him to change his route , and turn back again 
towards Brundiſium, in order to paſs into Greece: 
he left Vibo therefore , that he might not expoſe 
his Hoſt Sica to any danger , for entertainin 
him; expecting to find no quiet, till he could 
remove himſelf beyond the bounds , preſcribed 
by the law. But in this he found himſelf miſtaken; 
for all the Towns on his road received him with the 


moſt public marks of reſpec : inviting him to take 


up his quarters with them ; and guarding him, 
as he paſſed through their territories , with all 
imaginable honor and ſafety to his verſon. He 
avoided however as much as poſlible all public 
places; and when he came to Brundiſium, would 
not enter into the City though it expreſſed the 
warmeſt zeal ſor his ſervice, and offered to run all 


hazards in his defence 


” — — eo — —— —— — 
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In this interval, he was preſſing Atticus in 
every letter, and in the moſt moving terms, to 
come to him ; and when he removed from Vibo, 
gave him daily intelligence of all his Nages, 
that he might know ſtill where to find him; 
taking it for granted , that he would not fail to 
follow him. But Atticus ſeems to have given 


him no anfwer on this head, nor to have had 


any thoughts of ſtirring from Rome: he was 
perſuaded perhaps, that his company abroad 
could be of no other uſe to him, than to give 
ſome little relief to his preſent chagrin ; whereas 
his continuance in the City might be of the greateſt ; 
not only in relieving, but in removing his calamity, 
and procuring his reſtoration : or we may imagine, 
what his character ſeems to ſuggeſt, that though 
he had a greater love. for Cicero , than for any 
man, yet it was always with an exception, of not 
involving himſelf in the diſtreſs of his friend, or 
diſturbing the tranquillity of his life by taking 
any ſhare of another's miſery ; and that he was 
following only the dictates of his temper and 
principles , in ſparing himſelf a trouble , which 
would have made him ſuffer more, than his 
Philoſophy could eafily bear. But whatever was 
the cauſe, it gave a freſh mortification to Cicero; 
who, in a letter upon it ſays, I made no doubt, 
but that I ſhould ſee you at Tarentum or Brun- 
diſium : it would have been convenient for many 
reaſons ; and above all, for my deſign of ſpending 


ſome time with you in Epirus, and regulating all 


my meaſures by your advice: but ſince it has 
| not 


* 
1 
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not happened , as I wiſhed , I ſhall add this alfo, 
to the great number of many other afflictions“. 
He was now lodged in the Villa of M. Lanius 
Flaccus , not far from the walls of Brundifium ; 
where he arrived on the ſeventeenth of April, and 
on the laſt of the fame Month embarked for 
Dyrrhachium. In his account of himfelf to his 
wife, I ſpent thirteen days, fays he, with Flaccus, 
who for my fake ſlighted the riſk of his fortunes 
and life; nor was deterred by the penalty of the 
law from performing towards me all the rights of 
friendſhip and hoſpitality :T wiſh, that it may ever 
be in my power to make him a proper return 
I am ſure, that I ſhall always think 2 obliged 
to do it . 

During his ſtay with Flaccus, bee in no 
ſmall perplexity about the choice of a convenient 
place for his reſidence abroad: Atticus offered 
him his houſe in Epirus; which was a Caſtle of 
ſome ſtrength, and likely to afford him a fecure 
retreat, But ſince Atticus could not attend him 
thither in perſon, he dropt all thoughts of that, 
and was mchned to go to Athens ; till he was 
informed ,- that it would be dangerous for him to 
travel into that part of Greece; where all choſe, 
who had been baniſhed for Catiline's conTpiracy , 
and efpecially Autronius, then refided ; who would 
have had ſome comfort, in their exile, to revenge 
themſelves on the author of their miſery, if they 
could have caught him | 

Plutarch tells us, that in ſailing out of Brundiſium, 
the wind, which was s fair, changed of a ſudden, 
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and drove him back again ; and when he paſſed 
over to Dyrrhachium in the ſecond attempt, that 
there happened an Farthquake and a great ſtorm 
immediately after his landing : from which the 
Soothſayers foretold, that his ſtay abroad would 
not be long. But it is ſtrange, that a writer, ſo 
fond of prodigies, which no body elſe takes notice 
of, ſhould omit the ſtory of Cicero's dream , which 
was more to his purpoſe, and is related by Cicero 
himſelf; That in one of the ſtages of his flight, 
< being lodged in the Villa of a friend , after he 
« had lain reſtleſs and wakeful a great part of the 
« night, he fell into a ſound ſleep near break of 
day, and when he awaked about eight in the 
c morning, told his dream to thoſe round him: 
That as he ſeemed to be wandering diſconſolate 
in a lonely place,, C. Marius, with his Faſces 
-wreathed with laurel, accoſted him, and demanded 
cc why he was ſo melancholy : and when he 
anſwered, that he was driven out of his country 
by violence; Marius took him by the hand, 
and bidding him be of courage, ordered the next 
Lictor to conduct him into his monument; 
telling him, that there he ſhould find ſafety: 
<« upon this, the company preſently cried out, 
that he would have a quick and glorious 
© return All which was exactly fulfilled ; 
for his reſtoration was decreed in a certain Temple 
built by Marius, and, for that reaſon, called 
Marius's Monument; whiere the Senate happened 
to be aſſembled on that occaſion ** 


This dream was much talked of i in the family, 


cc 


Ph. 
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and Cicero himſelf, in that ſeaſon of his dejection, 
ſeemed to be pleaſed with it: and on the firſt 
news, of the decree's paſſing in Marius's Monument, 
declared, that nothing could be more divine: yet. 
in diſputing afterwards on the nature of dreams, 
he aſſerts them all to be vain and fantaſtical, and 
nothing elſe, but the imperfect traces, and confuſed 
impreſſions , which our waking thoughts leave 
upon the mind ; that in his. flight therefore, as it 
was natural for him to think much upon his 
countryman Marius, who had ſuffered the ſame 

calamity ;.ſo that was the cauſe of his dreaming of 
him; and that no old woman could be fo filly , as 
to give any credit to dreams, if in the infinite 

number and variety of them, they did not ſametimes 
happen to hit right 

| When he came to Dyrrbachium , he found 
confirmed , what he had heard before 1n Italy, 
that Achaia and the neighbouring parts of Greece 
were poſſeſſed by thoſe Rebels, who had been driven 
ſrom Rome on Catiline's account. This determined 
him to go into Macedonia, before they could be 
informed of his arrival, where his friend, Cn. 
Plancius, was then Quzſtor : who no ſooner heard 
of his landing, than he came to find him at 
Dyrrhachium; where, out of regard to his preſent 
circumſtances, and he privacy, which he affected, 
diſmiſſing his officers „and laying aſide all the 
pomp of Magiſtracy , he conducted him with the 
obſervance of a private companion, to his head- 
quarters at Theſſalonica, about the twenty -firſt of 
May. L. Appuleius was the Prætor or chief 
A a 2 
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Governor of the Province : but though he was 
an hotteſt man and Cicero's friend, yet he durſt not 
venture to grant him his protection, or ſhow him 
any public civility , but contented himſelf with 
conniving only at what his Quzſtor Plancius 
did ©. 

White Cicero ſtaid at Dyrrhachium , he re- 
ceived two expreſſes from his Brother Quintus, 
Who was now coming home from Afia, to in- 
form him of his intended route, and to ſettle 
the place of their meeting: Quintus's deſign 
us, to paſs from Epheſus to Athens, and thence 
by land through Macedonia; and to have an in- 
terview with his Brother at Theſſalonica ; but 
the news, which he met with at Athens, obliged 
him to haſten his journey towards Rome, where 
the faction were preparing to receive him with 
an impeachment, for the maleadminiſtration of his 
Province : nor bad Cicero at laſt reſolution enough 
to fee him; being unable to bear the tenderneſs of 
ſuch a meeting, and much more, the miſery of part- 
ing, and he was apprehenſive beſides, that if 
they once met, they ſhould not be able to part at all, 
whilſt Quintus's preſence at home was neceſſary 
to their common 1ntereſts : ſo that to avoid one 
affliction, he was forced, he ſays, to endure 
another moſt cruel one, that of ſhunning the em- 
braces of a Brother“. 

L. Tubero, however, his Kinſman, and one 
of his Brother's Lieutenants, paid him a viſit on 
his return towards Italy, and acquainted him, with 
what he had learnt in paſſing through Greece, that 


% WM 


the baniſhed Conſpirators, who had reſided there, 
were actually ſorming a plot to ſeize and murder 
him ; for which reaſon, he adviſed him to go into 
Aſia - where the zeal od affection of the Province 
would afford him the ſafeft retreat, both on his own 
and his Brother's account“. Cicero was diſpoſed 
to follow this advice, and leave Macedonia; for 
the Prætor Appuleius, though a friend, gave him 
no encouragement to ſtay ; and the Conſul Piſo, 
his enemy, was coming to the command of it 
the next winter: but all his friends at Rome diſ- 
ſuaded his removal to any place more diſtant from 
them; and Plancius treated him ſo affectionately , 
and contrived to make all things ſo eaſy to him, 
that he dropt the thoughts of changing his quar- 
ters. Plancius was in hopes, that Cicero would be 
recalled with the expiration of his Quzſtorſhip, and 
that he ſhould haye the honor of returning with him 
to Rome, to reap the fruit of his fidelity, not 
only from Cicero's gratitude , but the favor of 
the Senate and People. The only inconve- 
nience, that Cicero . in his preſent ſituation, 
was the number of ſoldiers and concourſe of peo- 
ple, who frequented the place on account of hu- 
ſineſs with the Quæſtor. For he was ſo ſhocked 
and dejected by his misfortune, that though the 
Cities of Greece were offering their ſervices and 
compliments, and ſtriving to do him all imaginable 
honors **, yet he refuſed to ſee all company, and 
was ſo by of the republic, that he could hardly 
endure the light 

For it cannot be denied, that, in this cala- 
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mity of his exile, he did not behave himſelf with 


that firmneſs, which might reaſonably be expect- 


ed from one, who had born ſo glorious a part in 
the Republic ; conſcious of his integrity, and 
ſuffering in the cauſe of his country : for his let- 
ters are generally filled with ſuch lamentable expreſ- 
ſions of grief and deſpair, that his beſt friends, 
and even his wife was forced to admoniſh him 
ſometimes, to rouſe his courage **, and remember 
his former character. Atticus was conſtantly put- 
ting him in mind of it; and ſent him word of a 
report , that was brought to Rome by one of 
Craſſus's freedmen, that his affliction had diſordered 
his ſenſes, to which he anſwered ; that his mind 
was ſtill ſound, and wiſhed only that it had been 
always ſo, when he placed his confidence on thoſe, 
who perfidiouſly abuſed it to his ruin“. 

But theſe remonſtrances did not pleaſe him; 
he thought them unkind and unſeaſonable, as 
he intimates in ſeveral of his letters, where he 
expreſſes himſelf very movingly on this ſubject. 
As to your chiding me, ſays he, *ſo often and 
© ſo ſeverely, for being too much dejected; 
« what miſery is there, I pray you, ſo grievous, 
“ which I do not feel in my preſent calamity ? 
„Did any man ever fall from ſuch a height of 
« dignity, in ſo good a cauſe, with the advan- 
c tage of ſuch talents , experience, intereſt; ſuch 
* ſupport of all honeſt men? Is it poſſible for me 
* to forget what I was? or not to feel what J. 
& am? From what honor, what glory I am 
* driven? From what children? What for- 
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« love and have ever loved better than myſelf, 
« yet, (that you may perceive, what a new ſort 
« of affliction I ſuffer) I refuſed to ſee; that I 
cc might neither avgment my own. grief by the 
« fight of his, nor offer myſelf to him thus 
„ ruined, whom he had left ſo flouriſhing : I 
« omit many other things intolerable to me, for 
J am hindered by my tears: tell me then, whe- 
« ther I am ſtill to be reproached for grieving; 
c or for ſuffering myſelf rather to be deprived 
« of what I ought never to have parted with, 

but with my life, which I might eafily have 
« prevented , if ſome perfidious friends had not 

* urged me to my ruin within my own walls, 
* &c.**.” In another letter; © Continue,” ſays 
he, «to aſſiſt me, as you do, with your en- 
* deavours, your advice, and your intereſt ; but 
©* ſpare yourſelf the pains of comforting, and 
* much more of chiding me : for when you do 
* this I cannot help charging it to your want of 
* love and concern for me; whom I imagine to 
* be ſo afflicted with my misfortune, as to be 
« inconſolable even yourſelf **,” 

He was now indeed attacked in his weakeſt 
part ; the only place, in which he was vulnera- 
ble: to have been as great in affliction, as he was 
in proſperity , would have been a perfection; not 
given to man : yet this very weakneſs flowed from 
a ſource, which rendered him the more amiable in 
all the other parts of life; and the ſame tender- 
neſs of diſpoſition, which made him love his 
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friends, his children, his country more paſſionately 
than other men, made him feel the loſs of them 
more ſenſibly: *I have twice, ſays he, © ſaved 
* the Republic; once, with glory; a ſecond 
time with miſery : for I will never deny my- 
** ſelf to be a man; or brag of bearing the loſs 
of a brother, children, wife, country, without 
& forrow. — For what thanks had been due to me 
* for quitting what I did not value?“ In an. 
other ſpeech; „I own my grief to have been ex- 
« tremely great; nor do I pretend to that wiſdom, 
e which thoſe expected from me, who gave out, 
cc that I was too much broken by my affliction : 
E for ſuch a hardneſs of mind, as of body, which 
* does not feel pain, is a ſtupidity, rather than a 
* virtue, —I am not one of thoſe, to whom all 
© things are indifferent; but love myſelf and my 
© friends, as our common humanity requires; 
E and he, who, for the public good, parts with 
* what he holds the deareſt, gives the higheſt 
* proof of love to his country 

There was another conſideration, which ad- 
ded no ſmall ſting to his affliction; to reflect, as 
he often does, not only on what he had loſt, but 
how he had loſt it, by his own fault ; in ſuffering 
himſelf to be impoſed upon and deluded by falſe 
and envious friends. This he frequently touches 
upon in a ſtrain, which ſhows that it galled him 


very ſeverely : Though my grief,” ſays he, is 


© incredible, yet I am not diſturbed ſo much by 
* the miſery of what I feel, as the recollection of 
* my fault — Wherefore when you hear, how 
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& much I am afflited, imagine that I am ſuffer- 
« ing the puniſhment of my folly, not of the 
« event ; for having truſted too much to one, 
« whom I did not take to be a Raſcal . It 
mult needs be cruelly mortifying to one of his 
temper ; nicely tender of his reputation, and 
paſſionately fond of glory; to impute his calamity 
to his own blunders, and fancy himſelf the dupe 
of men not ſo wiſe as himſelf : yet after all, it 
may reaſonably be queſtioned, whether his inquie- 
tude of this ſort, was not owing rather to the jea- 
lous and querulous nature of affliction itſelf , than 


to any real foundation of truth: for Atticus would 
never allow his ſuſpicions to be. juſt, not even 


againſt Hortenſius, where they ſeem to lie the 
heavieſt **, This is the ſubſtance of what Cieero 
himſelf ſays, to excuſe the exceſs of his grief, 
and the only excuſe indeed, which can be made 
for him; that he did not pretend to be a Stoic 
nor aſpire to the character of a Hero : yet we ſee 
ſome writers laboring to defend him even againſt 
himſelf ; and endeavouring to perſuade us, that all 
this air of dejection and deſpair was wholly feigned 


and aſſumed, for the ſake of moving compaſſion, 
and engaging his friends to exert themſelves the 


more warmly, in ſoliciting his reſtoration ; leſt 
his affliction ſhould deſtroy him, before they could 
effect it“. 

When he had been gone a little more than two 
Months, his friend Ninnius, the Tribune, made 
a motion in the Senate to recal him, and repeal 


the law of Clodius: to which the whole houſe 
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readily agreed, with eight of the Tribunes, till 
one of the other two, Alius Ligus, interpoſed his 
negative: they proceeded however to a reſolution, 
that no other buſineſs ſhould be tranſacted, till 
the Conſuls had actually prepared a new law for 
that purpoſe **. About the ſame time, Quintus 
Cicero, who left Aſia on the firſt of May, arrived 
at Rome; and was received with great demon- 
rations of reſpect, by perſons of all ranks, who 
flocked out to meet him. Cicero ſuffered an 
additional anxiety on his account, leſt the Clodian 
Cabal, by means of the impeachment, which they 


threatened , ſhould be able to expel him too: eſ- 


pecially, fince Clodius's Brother, Appius, was 


the Prætor, whoſe lot it was to fit on thoſe 
trials. But Clodius was now loſing ground 
apace ; being grown ſo inſolent, on his late ſuc- 
ceſs, that even his friends could not bear him 
any longer : for having baniſhed Cicero, and ſent 
Cato out of his way, he began to fancy himſelf 


a match for Pompey; by whoſe help, or con- 


nivance at leaſt, he had acquired all his power; 
and, in open defiance of him, ſeized by ſtratagem 
into his hands the ſon of King Tigranes, whom 
Pompey had brought with him from the eaſt, and 
kept a priſoner at Rome in the cuſtody of Flavius 
the Prætor; and inſtead of delivering him up, 
when Pompey demanded him, undertook, for a 
large ſum of money, to give him his liberty and 
ſend him home. This however did not paſs 
without a ſharp engagement between him and 
Flavius, © who marched out of Rome, with a 
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* body of men well armed, to recover Tigranes 
© by force: but Clodius proved too ſtrong for 
“ him; and killed a great part of his company, 
“ and among them Papirius, a Roman Knight of 
« Pompey's intimate acquaintance, while Flavius 


« alſo himſelf had ſome difficulty to eſcape with 


« life 
This affront rouſed Pompey, to think of recall - 


ing Cicero; as well to correct the arrogance of 
Clodius, as to retrieve his credit, and ingratiate 


himſelf with the Senate and People: he dropt 


ſome hints of his inclination to Cicero's friends, 
and particularly to Atticus, who preſently gave 
him part of the agreeable news: upon which 
Cicero, though he had no opinion of Pompey's 
ſincerity, was encouraged to write to him; and 
ſent a copy of his letter to Atticus, telling him 
at the ſame time, that if Pompey could digeſt 
the affront, which he had received in the caſe 
of Tigranes, he ſhould deſpair of his being moved 
by any thing. Varro likewiſe, who had a 
particular intimacy with Pompey, deſired Atticus 
to let Cicero know, that Pompey would certainly 
enter into his cauſe, as ſoon as he heard from 
Cæſar, which he expected to do every day. This 
intelligence from ſo good an author, raiſed Cicero's 


hopes, till finding no effects of it for a conſiderable 


time, he began to apprehend, that there was either 
nothing at all in it, or that Cæſar's anſwer was 
averſe, and had put an end to it **. The fact 
however ſhows, what an extraordinary deference 
Pompey paid to Cæſar, that he would not take 
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a ſtep i in this affair at Rome, without ſending firſt 
to Gaul, to conſult him about it. "ag 
The City was alarmed at the ſame time, by 
the rumor of a ſecond plot againſt Pompey's life, 
ſaid to be contrived by Clodius; one of whoſe 
flaves was ſeized at the door of the Senate, with 
a dagger, which his maſter had given him, as he 
confeſſed, to ſtab Pompey : which, being accom. 
panied with many daring attacks on Pompey's 
perſon by Clodius's mob, made him reſolve, to 
retire from the Senate = the Forum, till Clodius 
was out of his Tribunate , and ſhut himſelf up in 
his own houſe, whither he was ſtill purſued and 
actually beſieged by one of Clodius's freedmen , 
Damio. An outrage ſo audacious could not be 
overlooked by the Magiſtrates, who came out 
with all their forces, to ſeize or drive away Damio; 
upon which a general engagement enſued , where 
Gabinius, as Cicero ſays, © was forced to break 
« his league with Clodius, and fight for Pompey; 
at firſt faintly and unwillingly, but at laſt 
* heartily ; while Piſo, more religious, ſtood firm 
* to his contract, and fought on Clodius's ſide, 
c till his Faſces were broken, and he himſelf 
« wounded, and forced to run away ”.” 
Whether any deſign was really formed againſt 
Pompey's life, or the ſtory was contrived to ſerve 
his preſent views, it ſeems probable at leaſt, that 
his fears were feigned, and the danger too con- 
temptible, to give him any juſt apprehenſion ; 
but the ſhutting himſelf up at home made an 
impreſſion, upon the vulgar, and furniſhed a better 
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pretence for turning ſo quick upon Clodius, and 
quelling that inſolence, which he himſelf had 
raiſed : for this was the conſtant tenor of his poli- 
tics; to give a free courſe to the public diſorders, 
for the ſake of diſplaying his own importance to 
more advantage; that when the ſtorm was at the 
height, he might appear at laſt in the Scene, like 
a Deity of the Theatre, and reduce all again to 
order; expecting till , that the people, tired and 
haraffed by theſe perpetoal tumults, would be 


forced to create him Dictator, for ſettling the 


quiet of the City. 

The Confuls elect were P. Cornelius Lentulus, 
and Q. Metellus Nepos: the firſt was Cicero's 
warm friend, the ſecond his old enemy; the ſame, 
who put that affront upon him on laying down 
his Conſulſhip: his promotion therefore was a 
great diſcouragement to Cicero, who took it for 
granted, that he would employ all his power to 
obſtruQ his return; and reflected, as he tells us, 

* that though it was a great ching to drive him 

* out, yet as there were many who hated, and 
« more who envied him, it would not be difficult 
* to keep him out. But Metellus, perceiving 
which way Pompey's inclination, and Czfar's alſo 
was turning, found reaſon to change his mind, or 
at leaſt to difſemble it; and promiſed, not only 
to give his conſent, but his aſſiſtance to Cicero's 
reſtoration. 'His Colleague, Lentulus, in the mean 
while, was no ſooner elected, than he revived the 
late motion of Ninnius, and propoſed a vote, to 
tecal Cicero; and when Clodius interrupted him 
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and recited that part of his law, which made it 
criminal, to move any thing about it, Lentulus 
declared it to be no law, but a mere proſcription, 
and act of violence **. This alarmed Clodius, and 
obliged him to exert all his arts, to ſupport the 
validity of the law; he threatened ruin and deſtruc- 
tion to all, who ſhould dare to oppoſe it; and to 
imprint the greater terror, fixed up on the doors 
of the Senate-houſe, that clauſe which prohibited 
all men to ſpeak or act in any manner for Cicero's 
return, on pain of being treated as enemies. This 
gave a farther diſquiet to Cicero, leſt it ſhould 
diſhearten his active friends, and furniſh an excuſe 
to the indolent, for doing nothing: he inſinuates 
"therefore to. Attiqus , What might be ſaid to 
obviate it; © that all ſuch clauſes were only 
« bugbears, without any real force; or otherwiſe, 
© no law could ever be abrogated; and whatever 
effect this was intended to have, that it muſt 
« needs fall of courſe with the law itſelf **. ” 

In chis anxious ſtate of his mind, jealous of 
every thing that could hurt, and catching at 
every thing that could help him, another little 
incident happened, which gave him a freſh cauſe 
of uneaſineſfs: for ſome of his enemies had 
Publiſhed an invective Oration , drawn up by 
him for the entertainment only of his intimate 
friends againſt ſome eminent Senator, not named, 
but generally ſuppoſed to be Curio, the Fither, 
who was now diſpoſed and engaged to ſerve him: 
he was ſurpriſed and concerned, that the oration 
was made public; and his inſtructions upon it to 
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Atticus are ſomewhat curious; and ſhow how 
he was ſtruck with the apprehenſion, of loſing 
ſo powerful a friend. © You have ſtunned me, "ſays 
he, © with the news of the Oration's being 
« publiſhed: heal the wound, as you promiſe, 
if you poſſibly can: I wrote it long ago in 
anger, after he had firſt written againſt me; 
“but had ſuppreſſed it ſo carefully, that I never 
** dreamt of its getting abroad, nor can imagine 
4 how it flipt out: but ſince, as fortune would 
« have it, I never had a word with him in perſon, 
and it is written more negligently, than my 
other orations uſually are; I cannot but think 
that you may diſown it, and prove it not to 
« be mine: pray take care of this, if you ſee any 
hopes for me: if not, there is the leſs reaſon 
c to trouble myſelf about it“ . | 

His principal Agents and Solicitors at Rome 
were his Brother Quintus, his Wife Terentia, his 
Son- in- law Piſo, Atticus, and Sextius. But the 
Brother and the Wife, being both of them natu- 
rally peeviſh, ſeem to have given him ſome addi- 
tional diſquiet, by their mutual complaints againſt 
each other; which obliged him to admoniſh 
them gently in his letters, that ſince their friends 
were ſo few, they ought to live more amicably 
among themſelves *.. 

Terentia, however, bore a very conſiderable part 
of the whole affair; and inſtead of being daunted by 
the depreſſion of the family, and the ruin of their 
fortunes , ſeems to have been animated rather the 
more to withſtand the violences of their enemies, 
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and procure her huſband's reſtoration. But one 
of Cicero's Letters to her in theſe unhappy circum- 
ſtances will give the cleareſt view or her character, 
and the ſpirit, with which ſhe acted. 


Cicero to Terentia. 


«* Do not imagine, that I write longer Letters 
« to any one than to you, unleſs it be when [ 
& receive a long one from ſomebody elfe , which 
© I find myſelf obliged to anſwer. For I have 
nothing either to write, nor in my preſent 
* ſituation employ myſelf on any thing that is 
more troubleſome to me; and when it is to 
« you and our dear Tulliola, I cannot write 
< without a flood of tears. For I fee you the moſt 
« wretched of women, whom I wiſhed always 
« to ſee the happieſt, and ought to have made 
* ſo; as I ſhould have done, if I had not been fo 
„ great a Coward. I am extremely ſenſible of 
*« Piſo's fervices to us; have exhorted him, as 
« well as I could, and thanked him as 1 ought. 
<« Your hopes, I perceive, are in the new Tribunes: 
* that will be effectual, if Pompey concur with 
«© them: but I am afraid ſtill of Craſſus. You do 
every thing for me, I fee, with the utmoſt 
„courage and affection: nor do I wonder at it; 
„but lament our unhappy fate, that my miſeries 
c can only be relieved by your ſuffering till 
© greater: for our good friend, P. Valerius, wrote 
«© me word, what 1 could not read without 
* burſting into tears, how you were dragged 

from 


« from the Temple of Veſta to the Valerian Bank. 
« Alas my light, my darling, to whom all the 
« world uſed to fue for help! that you, my dear 
« Terentma, ſhould be thus inſulted; thus oppreſſed 
« with grief and diſtreſs! and that I ſhould be 
« the cauſe of tt; I, who have preſerved ſo many 
« others, that we ourſelves ſhould be undone ! 
“ As to what you write about the houſe, that is, 
* about the area; I ſhall then take myſelf to be 
« reſtored', when that ſhall be reſtored to us. But 
& thoſe things are not in our power. What affects 
me more nearly is, that when ſo great an expenſe 
* is neceſſary, it ſhould all he upon you, who are 
* ſo miſerably ſtript and plundered already. If we 
« live to fee an end of theſe troubles, we ſhall 
repair all the reſt. But if the ſame fortune muſt 
ever depreſs us, will you throw away the poor 
remains, that are left for your ſubſiſtence? For 
* God's ſake, my dear life, let others ſupply the 
« money, who are able, if they are willing: and 
* if you love me, do nothing that can hurt 
* your health, which is already fo impaired. For 
* you are perpetually in my thoughts both day 
„and night. 1 fee that you decline no ſort of 
* trouble; but am afraid, how you will ſuſtain 
it. Yet the whole affair depends on you. Pay 
* the firſt regard therefore to your health, that 
* we may attain: the end of all your wiſhes, and 
"your labors. I know not whom to write to, 
except to thoſe, who write to me, or of whom 
Jou ſend me ſome good account. I will not 

* remove to a greater diſtance, ſince you are 
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t againſt it; but would have you write to me as 

* often as poſlible, eſpecially if yon have any 
2 2 that are well grounded. Adieu, my 
« dear love, adieu. The 5th of October feb 
+ 'Theſſalonica. *_ 

Terentia had a particular FTE of her own, 
not obnoxious to Clodius's law, which ſhe was 
now offering to ſale, for a ſupply of their preſent 
neceſſities: this is what Cicero refers to, where he 
entreats her not to throw away the ſmall remains 
of her fortunes; which he preſſes ſtill more warmly 
in another Letter, putting her in mind, * that if 
their friends did not fail in their duty, ſhe 

% could not want money; and if they did, that 
% her own would do but little towards making 
* them eaſy: he implores her therefore. not to 
« ruin the boy; who, if there was any thing left 
« to keep him from want, would, with a moderate 
* ſhare of virtue and good fortune, eaſily recover 
« the reſt?*.” Their ſon-in- law, Piſo, was ex- 
tremely affectionate and dutiful in performing all 
good offices both to his baniſhed Father and the 
Family; and reſigned the Quæſtorſhip of Pontus 
and Bithynia, on purpoſe to ſerve them the more 
effectually by his preſence in Rome: Cicero makes 
frequent acknowledgment of his kindneſs and 
generolity 3 * Piſo's humanity , virtue and love for 

c us all is ſo great,” fays he, © that nothing cau 
c exceed it; the Gods grant, that it may one day 
„ be a pleaſure, I am ſure, it will always be an 
“ honor to him.“ 


Atticus likewiſe ſupplied them liberally with 
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money: he had already furniſhed Cicero, for the 
exigences of his flight, with above 2000 'potinds; 
and upon ſucceeding to the great eſtate of his 
uncle Cæcilius, whoſe name he now aſſumed, 
made him a freſh offer of his purſe”* : yet his 
conduct did not wholly ſatisfy Cicero; who 


thought him too cold and remiſs in his ſervice; 


and fancied, that it flowed from ſome ſecret 
reſentment, for having never received from him, 
in his flouriſhing condition, any beneficial proofs 
of his friendſhip: in order therefore to rouſe his 
zeal, he took occaſion to promiſe him, in one 
of his letters, that whatever reaſon he had to 
complain on that ſcore, it ſhould all be made up 
to him, if he lived to return: If fortune,” ſays 
he, ever reſtore me to my country; it ſhall 
« be my ſpecial care, that you, above all my 
friends, have cauſe to rejoice at it: and though 
„ hitherto, I confeſs, you have reaped but little 
* benefit from my kindneſs; I will manage ſo 
& for the future, that whenever: 1 am reſtored , 
« you ſhall find yourſelf as dear to me as my 
* Brother and my Children : If I have been 
« wanting therefore in my duty to you, or rather, 
© fince I have been wanting, pray pardon me; for 
„J have been much more wanting to myſelf?*. ” 
But Atticus begged of him to lay aſide all ſuch 
fancies, and aſſured him, that there was not the 
leaſt ground for them; and that he had never been 
diſguſted by any thing which he had either done, 
or neglected to do for him; entreating him to be 


perfectly eaſy on that head, and to depend always 
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on his beſt ſervices, without giving himſelf the 


trouble, even of reminding him. Yet after 
all, the. ſuſpicion itſelf, as it comes from one, 
who knew Atticus ſo perfectly, ſeems to leave 
ſome little blot. upon his character: but whatever 
cauſe there might be for it, it is certain, that 
Cicero at leaſt was as good as his word, and by 
the care which he took after his return, to cele- 
brate Atticus's name in all his writings, has left 
the moſt illuſtrious teſtimony to poſterity of his 
ſincere eſteem and affection for him. 

Sextius was one of the Tribunes elect; and be- 
ing entirely devoted to Cicero, took the trouble of 
a journey into Gaul, to ſolicit Cæſar's conſent to 
his reſtoration, which though he obtained, as well 
by his own interceſſion, as by Pompey's letters, 
yet it ſeems to have been with certain limitations, 
not agreeable to Cicero: for on Sextius's return to 
Rome, when he drew up the copy of a law, which 
he intended to propoſe, upon his entrance into of- 
fice; conformable, as we may imagine, to the 
conditions ſtipulated with Cæſar; © Cicero greatly 
4“ diſhked it; as being too general, and without 

* the mention even of his name, nor providing 
6 ſufficiently either for his dignity or the reſtitu- 
« tion of his eſtate; ſo that he deſires Atticus to 
© take care to get it amended by Sextins **. ” 

The old Tribunes, in the mean while, eight of 
whom were Cicero's friends, reſolved to make one 
effort more to obtain a law in his favor, which 
they jointly offered to the people on the twenty- 
eighth of October: but Cicero was much more diſ- 


Ul 
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pleaſed with this, than with Sextius's: it conſiſted 


of three articles; the firſt of which reſtored him 


only to his former rank, but not to his eſtate: the 
ſecond was only matter of form, to indemnify the 
propoſers of it: the third enacted, © that if there 
© was any thing in it, which was prohibited to 
« be promulgated. by any former law, particularly 
< by that of Clodius, or which involved the author 
of ſuch promulgation in any fine or penalty, 
« that in ſuch caſe it ſhould have no effect. Cicero 
*« was ſurpriſed, that his friends could be induced 
* to propoſe ſuch an act, which ſeemed to be 
“ againſt him, and to confirm that clauſe of the 
« Clodian law , which made it penal to move any 
« thing for him: whereas no clauſes of that 
kind had ever been regarded, or thought to have 
any ſpecial force, but fell of courſe, when the 
laws themſelves were repealed : he obſerves, © that 
it was an ugly precedent for the ſucceeding Tri- 
* bunes , if they ſhould happen to have any ſcru- 
* ples; and that Clodius had already taken the 
* advantage of it, when in a ſpeech to the people; 
ce on the third of November, he declared, that 
* this act of the Tribunes was a proper leſſon to 


* their ſucceſſors, to let them ſee how far their 
power extended. He deſires Atticus therefore 


* to find out, who was the contriver of it, and 
* how Ninnius and the reſt came to be ſo much 
* overſeen, as not to be aware of the conſequences 
" of”. 5: 
The moſt probable ſolution of it is, that theſe 
Tribunes hoped to carry their point with leſs dif- 
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ficulty, by paying this deference to Clodiuss law, 
the validity of which was acknowledged by Cato, 
and ſeveral others of the principal Citizens** ; and 
they were induced to make this puſh for it, before 
they quitted their office, from a perſuaſion , that if 
Cicero was once reſtored, on any terms, or with 
what reſtrictions ſoever, the reſt would follow of 
courſe ; and that the recovery of his dignity would 
neceſſarily draw after it every thing elſe, that was 
wanted: Cicero ſeems to have been ſenſible of it 


bimſeif on ſecond thoughts, as he intimates, in 


the concluſion of his letter; I ſhould be ſorry” , 
fays he, © to have the new Tribunes inſert ſuch a 
** clauſe in their law; yet let them inſert what 


© they pleaſe, if it will but paſs and call me home, 


1 ſhall be content with it . Bat the only 
project of a law which he approved, was drawn 
by his Coufin C. Veſellius Aculeo, an eminent 
lawyer of that age, for another of the new Tri- 
bunes, T. Fadius, who had been his Quæſtor, 
when he was Conſul: he adviſed his friends there- 
fore, if there was any proſpect of ſucceſs, to puſh 
forwards that law, which entirely pleaſed him“. 

In this ſuſpenſe of his affairs at Rome, the 
troops, which Piſo had provided for his govera- 
ment of Macedonia, began to arrive in great num- 
bers in Thefſalonica *': This greatly alarmed him, 
and made him reſolve toquit the place without delay : 


and as it was not adviſable to move farther from 


Italy, he ventured to come ſtill nearer , and turn- 
ed back again to Dyrrhachium i for though this was 
within the diſtance forbidden to him by law, yet 
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he had no reaſon. to apprehend any danger, in a 
Town particularly devoted to him, and which had 
always been under. his ſpecial patronage and pro- 
tection. He came thither on the twenty-fifth of No- 
vember, and gave notice of his removal to his 
friends at Rome, by letters of the ſame date, begun 

at Theſſalonica and finiſhed at Dyrrhachium : 
which ſhows the great haſte, which he thought ne- 
ceſſary, in making this ſudden change of his quar- 


ters. Here he received another piece of news, 


which diſpleaſed him; © that with the conſent 
and aſſiſtance of his managers at Rome, the 
* provinces of the Conſuls elect had been furnjſh- 
* ed with money and troops by a decree of the 
Senate: but in what manner it affected him, 
and what reaſon he had to be uneaſy at it, will 
be explained by his own letter upon it to Atticus. 

When you firſt ſent me word, ſays he, © that 
the Conſular Provinces had been ſettled and 
provided for by your conſent; though I was 
* afraid, leſt it might be attended with ſome ill 
* conſequence., yet I hoped, that you had ſome 
© ſpecial reaſon for it, which I could not pene- 
** trate: but having ſince been informed, both 
* by friends and letters, that your conduct is 
* univerſally condemned, I am extremely diſturb- 
* cd at it; becauſe the little hopes, that were left, 
ce ſeem now to be deſtroyed : for ſhould the new 
« Tribunes quarrel with us upon it, what farther 
hopes can there be? and they have reaſon to 


* do fo; fince they were not conſulted in it, 
** though they had, undertaken my cauſe, and 
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* have loſt by our conceſſion all that mfluence , 
“ which they would otherwiſe have had over it; 
„ eſpecially when they declare, that it was for 
© my ſake only, that they deſired the power of 
* furniſhing out the Conſuls; not with deſign to 
#* hinder them, but to ſecure them to my in- 
« tereſt ; whereas if the Conſuls have a mind to 
be perverſe, they may now be ſo without any 
* riſk ; yet let them be never fo well diſpoſed, 
* can do nothing without the conſent of the Tri. 
* bunes. As to what you ſay, that if you had 
** not agreed to it, the Conſuls would have car- 
« ried- their point with the people; that could 
never have been done againſt the will of the 
©* Tribunes; I am afraid therefore, that we have 
* Joſt by it the affection of the Tribunes; or if 
that till remains, have loſt at leaſt our hold on 
* the Confuls. There is another inconvenience 
* ſtill, not lefs confiderable; for that important 
declaration, as it was repreſented to me, that 
* the Senate would enter into nothing, till my affair 
* was ſettled, is now at an end; and in a caſe 
% not only unneceſſary; but new and unprece- 
* dented ; for I do not believe, that the Provinces 
* of the Conſuls had ever before been provided 
“for until their entrance into office: but having 
now broken through that reſolution, which they 
* had taken in my cauſe, they are at liberty to 
* 22 to any other buſineſs, as they pleaſe. It 

* 1s not however to be wondered at, that my 
friends, who were applied to, ſhould conſent to 
it; for it was hard for any one, to declare 
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„ openly againſt a motion, ſo beneficial to the 
*« Two Conſuls; it was hard, I ſay, to refuſe any 
* thing to Lentulus, who has always been my 
true friend: or to Metellus, Who has given up 
* his reſentments with ſo much humanity; yet 1 
am apprehenſive, that we have alienated the 
© Tribunes, and cannot hold the Conſuls: write 
me word, I deſire you, what turn this has 
* taken, and how the whole affair ſtands; and 
* wrice with your uſual frankneſs; for I love to 


* know the truth, though it ſhould happen to be 


diſagreeable. The tenth of December. 

But Atticus, inſtead of anſwering this letter, 
or rather indeed before he received it, having 
occaſion to viſit his eſtate in Epirus, took his way 
thither through Dyrrhachium, on purpoſe to ſee 
Cicero, and explain to him in perſon the motives 
of their conduct. Their interview was but ſhort; 
and after they parted, Cicero, upon ſome new 
intelligence , which gave him freſh uneaſineſs, ſent 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him 
back again: After you leſt me, ſays he, I 
received letters from Rome, for which I per- 
* ceive, that I muſt end my days in this cala- 
* mity; and to ſpeak the truth, (which you will 
* take in good part) if there had been any hopes 
of my return, you, who love me ſo well, would 
never have left the City at ſuch a conjuncture: 
but I ſay no more; leſt I be thought either un- 
* grateful, or deſirous to involve my friends too 
in my ruin: one thing I beg, that you would 
* no fail, as you have given your word, to come 
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* to me, wherever 1 ſhall happen to be , before 

* the firſt of January ** | 

While he was chus perplexing himſelf with 
perpetual fears and ſuſpicions, his cauſe was pro- 
ceeding very proſperouſly at Rome, and ſeemed 
to be in ſuch a train, that it could not be ob- 
ſtructed much longer: for the new Magiſtrates, 
who where coming on with the new year, were all, 
except the Prætor Appius, ſuppoſed to be his 
friends; while his enemy Clodius was ſoon to 
reſign his office, on which the greateſt part of his 
power depended: Clodius himſelf was ſenſible of 
the daily decay of his credit, through the ſuperior 
influence of Pompey; who had drawn Cæſar away 
Jrom him, and forced even Gabinius to. deſert 
him: ſo that, out of rage and deſpair, and the 
deſire of revenging himſelf on theſe new and more 
powerful enemies, he would willingly have dropt 
the purſuit of Cicero; or conſented even to recal 
him, if he could have perſuaded Cicero's friends 
and the Senate to join their forces with him againſt 
the Triumvirate. For this end, “he produced 
“ Bibulus and the other Augurs in an Aſſembly 
of the people, and. demanded of them, whether 
* it was not unlawful to tranſact any public buſi- 
* neſs, when any of them were taking the Au— 
* ſpices? © To which they all anſwered in the af- 
firmative. © Then he aſked Bibulus, whether 
+ he was not actually obſerving the heavens, as 
* oft as any of Cæſar's laws were propoſed to the 
„ people? To which he anſwered in the affirma- 
** tive: but being produced a ſecond time by the 
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4Prætor Appius, he added, that he took the 
* Auſpices alſo, in the ſame manner, at the 
time when Clodius's act of adoption was con- 
*« firmed by the people: but Clodius, while he 
gratified his preſent revenge, little regarded how 
much it turned againſt himſelf; but inſiſted, 
that all Cæſar's acts ought to be annulled by the 
Senate, as being contrary to the Auſpices; and 
on that condition, declared publicly, that he 
* himſelf would bring back Cicero, the guardian 
of the City, on his own ſhoulders 7.” + 
In the fame fit of revenge, he fell upon the 
Conſul Gabinius; and in an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, which he called. for that purpoſe, with his 
head veiled and a little altar and fire before him, 
conſecrated his whole eſtate. This had been ſome- 
times done againſt traiterous Citizens; and when 


legally performed, had the effect of a confiſcation, 


by making the place and effects ever after ſacred 
and public: but in the preſent caſe, it was conſi- 
dered only as an act of madneſs; and the Tribune 
Ninnius, in ridicule of it, conſecrated Clodius's 
eſtate in the ſame form and manner, that whatever 
efficacy was aſcribed to the one, the other nigh 
juſtly challenge the ſame ** 

But the expected hour” 1 was now come, which 
put an end to his deteſtable Tribunate: it had been 
uniform and of a piece from the firſt to the laſt; 
the moſt infamous and corrupt that Rome had ever 
ſeen : there was ſcarce an office beſtowed at home, 
or any favor granted to a Prince, State, or City 
abroad, but what he openly ſold to the beſt bidder; 
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* The Poets” ſays Cicero, could not feign a Cha: 
* rybdis, ſo voracious as his rapine: he conferred 
the title of King on thoſe who had it not, and 
© took it away from thoſe who had; and ſold 
the rich Prieſthoods of Afia, as the Turks are ſaid 
to ſell the Grecian Biſhoprics, without regarding 
whether they were full or vacant ; of which Cicero 
gives us a remarkable inſtance. © There was a 
celebrated Temple of Cybele, at Peſſinuns in 
„ Phrygia, where that Goddeſs was worſhipped 
* with ſingular devotion, not only by all Afa, 
but Europe too; and where the Roman Gene- 
* rals themſelves often uſed to. pay their vows 

and make their offerings.” Her prieſt was in 
quiet poſſeſſion, without any rival Pretender, or 
any complaint againſt him; yet Clodius, by a law 
of the people, granted this Prieſthood to one Bro- 
gitarus, a petty Sovereign in thoſe parts, to whom 
he had before given the title of King: and I ſhall 
think him a King indeed, ſays Cicero, if ever he be 
able to pay the purchaſe money : but the ſpoils of 
the Temple were deſtined to that uſe, and would 
ſoon have been applied to it; if Deiotarus, King 
of Galatia, a Prince of noble character, and a true 
friend to Rome, had not defeated the impious 
bargain, by taking the Temple into his protection, 
and maintaining the lawſnl Prieſt againſt the in- 
truder; not ſuffering Brog tarus, though his ſon- 
In - law, to —_— or touch any thing belonging 
to it 

All the ten new Tribunes had folemnly pro- 
miſed to ferve Cicero; yet Clodius found means 
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to corrupt two of them, S. Attilius Serranus, and 
Numerius Quinctius Gracchus ; by whoſe help he 

was enabled ſtill to make head againſt Cicero's 

party, and retard his reſtoration ſome time longer: 

but Piſo and Gabinius, perceiving the ſcene to be 

opening apace in his favor, and his return to be 
unavoidable, thought it time to get out of his 

way, and retire to their ſeveral governments, to 

enjoy the reward of their perfidy: fo that they 

both left Rome, with the expiration of this year, 

and Piſo ſet out for Macedonia, Gabinius for 

Syria. 

0 the firſt of January the new Conſul Lentu- A. Urb. 696. 
lus, after the ceremony of his inauguration, and Cie 50. 
his firſt duty paid, as uſual, to religion, entered 1 Gon 
directly into Cicero's affair, and moved the Senate 8 
for his reſtoration *'; while his Colleague Metel- zus Seix- 
lus declared, with much ſeeming candor , © that ruxx, 
though Cicero and he had been enemies, on Q. CzciLr- 
account of their different ſentiments in politics, ds METEL- 
yet he would give up his reſentments to the au- INE 
** thority of the Fathers, and the intereſts of the 

* Republic **.” Upon which L. Cotta, a per- 

ſon of Conſular and Cenſorian rank, being aſked 

his opinion the firſt, ſaid, © that nothing had been 

done againſt Cicero agreeably to right or law, 

% or the cuſtom of their anceſtors: that no Citi- 

zen could be driven out of the City without a 

trial; and that the people would not condemn, - 

«© nor even try a man capitally, but in an aſſem- 

« bly of their Centuries : that the whole was 

© the effect of violence, turbulent times, and an 
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* oppreſſed Republic: that in ſo ſtrange a revolu- 
« tion and confuſion of all things, Cicero had 
« only ſtept aſide, to provide for his future tran- 
« quillity , by dectiving the impending Rtorin 
« arid ſince he had freed the Republic from no 
ce lefs danger by his abſence, than he had done 
« before by his preſence; that he ought not only 
© to be reſtored, but to be adorned with new 
% honors: that what his mad enemy had publiſhed 
« againſt him, was drawn ſo abſurdly both in 

« words and ſentiments, that, if it had been 
ce enacted in proper form, it could never obtain 
ce the force of a law: that ſince Cicero therefore 
« was expelled by no law, he could not want a 
* law to reſtore him, but ought not to be recalled 
* by a vote of the Senate.” — Pompey , who ſpoke 
next, having highly applauded what Cotta ſaid, 
added, © that for the ſake of Cicero's future quiet, 
* and to prevent all farther trouble from the ſame 
quarter, it was his opinion that the people 
* ſhould have a ſhare in conferring that grace, 
* and their conſent be joined alſo to the authority 
of the Senate.” After many others had ſpoken 
likewiſe with great warmth in the defence and 
praiſe of Cicero, they all came unanimouſly into 
Pompey's opinion „and were proceeding to make 
a decree upon it, when Serranus, the Tribune, roſe 
up and put a top to it; not flatly interpoſicig his 
negative, for he had not the aſſurance to do that, 
againſt ſuch a ſpirit and unanimity of the Senate, 
but deſiring only a night's time to conſider of it. 
This unexpected interruption incenſed the whole 
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aſſembly; ſome reproached, others entreated him; 
and his Father - in- law, Oppius, threw himſelf at 
his feet to move him to deſiſt: but all that they 
could get from him was a promiſe to give way to 
the decree the next morning; upon which they 
broke up. But the Tribune, ſays Cicero, em- 
** ployed the night, not as people fancied he 
« would, in giving back the money, which he 
* had taken, but in making a better bargain, and 
* doubling his price; for the next morning, being 
* grown more hardy, he abſolutely prohibited 
* the Senate from proceeding to any act“. This 
conduct of Serranus ſurpriſed Cicero's friends, 
being not only  perfidious and contrary to his 
engagements, but highly ungrateful to Cicero; who, 
in his Conſulſhip, had been his ſpecial Encourager 
and Benefacor **. 

The Senate however, though hindered at pre- 

ſent from paſſing their decree, were too well 
united, and too ſtrongly ſupported, to be baffled 
much longer by the artifices of a faction: they 
reſolved therefore, without farther delay, to pro- 
pound a law to the people for Cicero's reſtoration ; 
and the twenty-ſecond of the month was appointed 
for the promulgation of it. When the day came, 
Fabricius, one of Cicero's Tribunes, marched out 
with a ſtrong guard, before it was light, to get 
poſſeflion of the Roſtra: but Clodius was too early 
for him: and having ſeized all the poſts and avenues 
of the Forum, was prepared to give him a warm 
reception : he had purchaſed Gladiators, for the 

aws of his Edileſhip, to which he was now pre- 
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tending ; and borrowed another band of his brother 
Appius; and with theſe well armed, at the head 
of his ſlaves and dependents, he attacked Fabri. 
cius, killed ſeveral of his followers, wounded many 
more, and drove them quite out of the place, and 
happening to fall in at the fame time with Ciſpius, 
another Tribune, who was coming to the aid of his 
Colleague, he repulſed him alfo with great ſlaughter. 
The Gladiators, heated with this, taſte of blood, 
* ” opened their way on all ſides with their ſwords, 
in queſt of Quintus Cicero; whom they met 
* with at laſt, and would certainly have mur- 
„ dered, if by the advantage of the confuſion 
„and darkneſs he had not hid himſelf under the 
„ bodies of his ſlaves and freedmen , who were 
* killed around him; where he lay concealed, 
„till the fray was over.” The Tribune Sextius 
| was treated ſtill more roughly; for being par- 
* ticularly purſued and marked out for deſtruc- 
tion, he was ſo deſperately wounded, as to be 
left for dead upon the ſpot; and eſcaped death, 
only by feigning it: but while he hy in that 
condition, ſuppoſed to be killed, Clodius, reflect- 
ing, that the murder of a Tribune , whoſe perſon 
was ſacred, would raiſe fuch a ſtorm, as might 
occaſion his ruin, took a ſudden reſolution to 
kill one of his own Tribunes, in order to charge 
it upon his adverſaries, and fo balance the ac. 
count by making both Gdes equally obnoxious: ” 
os victim doomed to this ſacrifice was, Numerius 
Quinctius, an obſcure fellow, raiſed to this dig- 
nity by the caprice of the multitude, who, to make 
himſelf 
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himſelf the mote popular, had aſſumed the ſur- 
name of Gracchus: but the crafty,clown”, iays 
Cicero, having got ſome hint of the deſign, and 
* finding, that his blood was to wipe off the en vy 
* of Sextius's, diſguiſed himſelf preſently in the 
3 * habit of a Muleteer, the ſame in which he firſt 
* came to Rome, and with. a baſket, upon his 
head, while ſome were calling out for, Numie- 
* rius, others for Quinctius, paſſed. undiſcovered 
10 * che confuſion. of the two names: but he 
* continued in this danger, till Sextius was known 
to be alive; and if that diſcovery had not been 
* made ſooner than one would have wiſhed y 
though they could not have fixed the odiam, of 
wy — killing their mercenary were they deſigned, ity 
yet they would have leſſened the infamy of ons 
« 2 by committing another, which all peo» 
* ple would have been pleaſed with,” Aceprd» 
ing to the account of this day's Tragedy, © the 
Tiber and all the common ſewers were filled 
* with dead bodies, and the blood wiped up with 
* ſponges in the Forum, where ſuch heaps of 
* ſlain had never before been ſeen, but in the 
* civil diſſenſions of Cinna and Octavius **,” 
Clodius, fluſhed with this victory, * ſet fire 
* with his own hands to the Temple of the 
* Nymphs; where the books of the "fs and 
* the public regiſters of the City were kept, 
„ which were all conſumed with the Fabric it- 
„ ſelf**.” He then attacked the houſes of Milo 
the 5 ig and Czxcilius the Prætor, with fire 
and ſword; but was repulſed in both attempts with 
Vor. i. Ce 
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toſs: Milo took ſeveral of Appiuss Gladiators 
© priſoners ,” who; being brought before the Se- 
© nate, made a confeſſion of What they knew, 

* and were ſent to jail; but were preſently releaſed 
* by Serranus . Upon theſe outrages Milo 
impeached Clodius i in form, for the violation of the 
public peace: but the Conſul Metellns, who had not 
yet abandoned him, with the Prætor Appius, and 
the Tribune Sefrainus, reſolved to prevent any pro- 
els upon it; and by their edicts prohibited, 

either the criminal himſelf to appear, or any 
* one to cite him.“ Their pretence was, that 

* the Quzſtors were not yet choſen, whoſe office 
„it was to make the allotment of the Judges ; 
L while they themſelves kept back the election, 
and where puſhing Clodius at the ſame time into 
the Adileſhip; which would ſkreen him of courſe 
for one year from any proſecution. Milo there- 
fore, finding it impracticable to bring him to 
juſtice in the legal method, reſolved to deal with 
him in his own way, by oppoſing force to force; 
and for this end purchaſed a band of Gladiators, 
with which he had daily ſkirmiſhes with him in 
the ſtreets; and acquired a great reputation of 
courage and generoſity for being the firſt of all 
the Romans, who had ever bought Gladiators, 
for the defence of the Republic. 

This obſtruction given to Cicero's return by an 
obſtinate and deſperate faction, made the Senate 
only the more reſolute to effect it: they paſſed a 
fecond vote therefore, that no other buſineſs ſhould 
be done, till it was carried; and to prevent all 
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patter i tumults, and inſults dpbn the Magiſtrates, 
ordered the Conſuls, to ſummon all che people 
of Italy, who wiſhed well to the ſtate, 16 come 
to the aſſiſtance and deſence of Cicero This 
gave new ſpirits to the honeſt Citizens; and thew 
a vaſt conc6urfe to Rome from all parts of Italy, 
where there was not a corporate Town” of an 
note, which did not teſtiſy its reſpect to Cicero 
dy ſome public act or monument. Pompey was 
« at Capua, acting as chief magiſtrate of his new 
6 * Colony j ; Where he preſided in perſon * at their. 
making a decree to Cicero's honor, and took the 

* trouble likewiſe of viſiting all the other Colonies 

and chief Towns in thoſe parts, to appoint 
them à day of general rendes vous at Rome, to 
aſſiſt at the promulgation of the law xx n 7 

Lentulus, at the ſame time, was enterthingi 
the City with ſhows and ſtage- plays, in order to- 
keep the people in good humor, Whom he bad 
called from their private affairs in the country, to 
attend the public buſineſs. The ſhows wefe ex- 
hibited in Pompey's Theatre, while the Seite , 
for the convenience of being near them, Werhad 
in the adjoining Temple of Honor and Vitttie, 
built by Marius out of the Cymabric oi ad 
called for that reaſon, Marius's Monument: Hefe, 
according to Cicero's dream, a decree now pared, 
in proper form for his: reſtoration ; when ah 
the joint influence of thofe Deities,” Honor, The 
ſays, was done to Virtue; and the Monument- of 
Marius, the preferver of the E mpite, gave Lafety” 
to his Countryman, the nder ij. 
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The nes of this. decree no ſooner reached the 
neighbouring Theatre, than the whole aſſembly 
expveſſed their ſatisfaction by claps and applauſes, 
Which they renewed upon the entrance of every 
Senator; but when the Conſul Lentulus took his 
lace, they all roſe up, and with acclamations, 
2d, out hands, and tears of joy, publicly 
teſtified their thanks to him. But when Clodius 
ventured to ſhow himſelf, they were hardly 
reſtrained from doing him violence; throwing out 
reproaches » threats and curſes upon him: fo that 
in the ſhows of Gladiators, which he could not 
bear to be deprived of, he durſt not go to his ſeat 
in the common and . open manner , but uſed to 
ſtart up into it at once, from ſome obſcure paſſage, 
under the benches, which on that account was 
zocalely. called, the Appian way; where he was 
no ſooner «ſpied, than ſo © general a hiſs enſued, 
that it diſturbed the Gladiators, and frightened 
« their Ve horſes, From theſe ignifications, ſays 
Cicero, © he might learn the difference between 
ce the genuine Citizens of Rome, and thoſe packed 
4 | aſlemablies of . people » Where he uſed to 
* Jomineer, and that the men, who lord it in 
„ ſuch afſemblies, are the real averſion of the City ; We 
« while thoſe who dare not ſhow their beads in 

« them, are received with all demonſtration of 
« honor by the whole people 

When the decree paſſed , the famed Tragedian, 
Eſopus, who acted, as Cicero ſays, the ſame 
good part in the Republic, that he did upon the 
ſage, was performing the part of Telamon, baniſhed 
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from his country, in one of Accivs's plays; 
where by the emphaſis of his voice, and the 
change of a word or two in ſome of the lines, 
he contrived to return the thoughts of the audience 
on Cicero.“ What he! who always ſtood up for 
« the Republic! who in doubtful times ſpared 
“ neither life nor fortunes — the greateſt friend in 
« the greateſt danger — of ſuch parts and talents 
«© — O Father — I ſaw his houſes and rich furniture 
c all in flames — O ungrateful Greeks, inconſtant 
« people ; forgetful of ſervices ! — to fee ſuch a 
ce man baniſhed ; driven from his country; and 
ce ſuffer him to continue ſo ?” — At each of which 
ſentences there was no end of clapping. — In 
another tragedy of the ſame Poet, called Brutus, 
when inſtead of Brutus he pronounced Tullius 
who eſtabliſhed the hberty of his Citizens; the 
people were ſo affected, that they called for it 
again a thouſand times. This was the conſtant 
practice through the whole time of his exile, there 
was not a paſlage in any play, which could poſ- 
ſibly be applied to his caſe, but the whole audience 
preſently catched it up, and by their claps and ap- 
plauſes loudly ſignified their zeal and good wiſhes 
for him. . 

Though a decree was regularly obtained for 
Cicero's return, Clodius had the courage and ad- 
dreſs ſtill to hinder its paſſing into a law : he took 
all occaſions of haranguing the people againſt it; 
and when he had filled the Forum with his merce- 
naries, *uſed to demand of them aloud, contrary 
« to the cuſtom of Rome, whether they would 
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ce have Cicero reſtored or not; upon which his 
* emilſaries raiſing a fort of a dead cry in the ne- 
* gative, he laid hold of it, as the voice of the 
* Roman people, and declared the propoſal to 
«© be rejected“. But the Senate, aſhamed to 
ſee their authority thus inſulted, when the whole 
city was on their ſide, reſolved to take ſuch mea- 


{ſures in the ſupport of their decrees, that it ſhould 


not be poſſible to defeat them. Lentulus there- 
fore ſummoned them into the Capitol, on the 
twenty-ffth of May; where Pompey began the 
debate, and renewed the motion for recalling 
Cicero ; and in a grave and elaborate ſpeech which 
he had prepared in writing, and delivered from 
his notes, gave him the honor of having ſaved his 
country. All the leading men of the Senate 
ſpoke after him to the ſame effect ; but the Conſul 
Netellus, notwithſtanding his promiſes, had been 
acting hitherto a double part; and was all along 
the chief encourager and ſupporter of Clodius : 
when Servilius therefore roſe up, a perſon of the 
firſt dignity, who had been honored with a triumph 
and the Cenſorſhip, he addreſſed himſelf to his 
kinſman, Metellus ; and “ calling up from the 
« dead all the family of the Metelli, laid before 
* him the glorious acts of his anceſtors, with the 
conduct and unhappy fate of his Brother, in a 
© manner ſo moving, that Metellus could not 
© hold out any longer, againſt the force of the 
* ſpeech, nor the authority of the Speaker, but 
« with tears in his eyes, gave himfelf up to Ser- 
* yilius, and profeſſed all future ſervices to Cicero: 
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in which he proved very ſincere, and from this 
moment aſſiſted his golleague in promoting Cicero's 
reſtoration: * ſo that in a very full houſe, of four 


« hundred and ſeventeen Senators; when all the 


« Magiſtrates were preſent, the decree paſſed with- 
« out one diſſenting voice, but Clodiuss : 
which gave occaſion to Cicero to write a particular 
letter of thanks, to Metellus, as he had done once 
before, upon his firſt declaration for him 
Some may be apt to wonder, why the two 
Tribunes, who were Cicero's enemies ſtill as much 
as ever, did not perſevere to inhibit the decree; 


ſince the Negative of a ſingle Tribune had an in- 


diſputable force to ſtop proceedings; but when 
that negative was wholly arbitrary and factious; 
contrary to the apparent intereſt, and general in- 
clination of the Citizens ; if the Tribune could not 
be prevailed with by gentle means to recal it, the 
Senate uſed to enter into a debate upon the merit 
of it, and proceed to ſome extraordinary reſolution, 
of declaring the author of ſuch an oppoſition, an 
enemy to his country; and anſwerable for all the 
miſchief, that was likely to enſue; or of ordering 
the Conſuls to take care that the Republic received 
no detriment ; which votes were thought to juſtify 


any methods, how violent ſoever, of removing 


either the obſtruction or the author of it; who 
ſeldom cared to expoſe himſelf to the rage of an 
inflamed City, headed by the Conſuls and the 


Senate, and to aſſert his prerogative at the paxil 


of his life. 
This in effect was the caſe at preſent ; when 
C64 
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the Conſul Lentulus aſſembled the Senate again the 
next day, to concert ſome effectual method for 
preventing all farther oppoſition, and getting the 
decree enacted into a law : but before they met, 
he called the people likewiſe to the Roſtra; where 
he, and all the principal Senators in their turns, 
repeated to them the ſubſtance of what they had 
ſaid before in the Senate, in order to prepare them 
for the reception of the law : Pompey particularly 
exerted himſelf, in extolling the praiſes of Cicero; 
declaring, “that the Republic owed it's preſer- 
* vation to him; and that their common ſafety 
& was involved in his; exhorting them to defend 
* and ſupport the decree of the Senate, the quiet 
d of the City, and the fortunes of a man, who 
et had deſeryed ſo well of them: that this was 
* the general voice of the Senate; of the Knights 
« of all Italy; and laſtly, that it was his own 
* earneſt, and fpecial requeſt to them, which he 
* not only deſired, but implored them to grant. 
When the Senate afterwards met, they proceeded 
to ſeveral new and vigorous votes, to facilitate 
the ſucceſs of the law : firſt, & that no magiſtrate 
* ſhould preſume to take the Auſpices, ſo as to 
« diſturb the aſſembly of the people, when Cicero's 
& cauſe was to come before them: and that if 
any one attempted it, he ſhould be treated as a 
public enemy.” _ 

Secondly , & That, if through any violence or 
& obſtruction, the law was not fuffered to paſs, 
& within the five next legal days of aſſembly, 
& Cicero ſhould then be at liberty to return, 
« without any farther authority.” 
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Thirdly , © That public thanks ſhould be given 
© to all the people of Italy, who came to Rome 
« for Cicero's defence; and that they ſhould be 
« deſired to come again , on the day when the 
ce ſuffrages of the people were to be taken. 

Fourthly , © That thanks ſhould be given 
« likewiſe to all the States and Cities, which had 
«© received and entertained Cicero; and that the 
ce care of his perfon ſhould be recommended to 
* all foreign nations in alliance with them; and 
« that the Roman Generals, and all who had 
* command abroad, ſhould be ordered to protect 
&« his life and ſafety ***.” 

One cannot help pauſing a while, to reflect on 
the great idea , which theſe fats imprint of the 
character and dignity of Cicero ; to ſee ſo vaſt an 
Empire in ſuch a ferment on his account, as to 

poſtpone all their concerns and intereſts, for many 
months ſucceſſively , to the ſafety of a ſingle 
Senator; who had no other means of exciting the 
zeal, or engaging the affections of his Citizens, 
but the genuine force of his perſonal virtues, and 
the merit of his eminent ſervices : as if the Republic 
itſelf could not ſtand without bim, but muſt fall into 
ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed; 
whilſt the greateſt Monarchs on earth, who had 
any affairs with the people of Rome, were looking 
on, to expect the event, unable to procure any 
anſwer or regard to what they were ſoliciting , till 
this affair was decided : Ptolemy, the King of Egypt, 
was particularly affected by it ; who, being driven 
out of his Kingdom , came to Rome about this time, 
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to beg help and protection againſt his rebellious 
ſubjects but though he was lodged in Pompey's 
houſe, it was not poſlible for him to get an audi- 
ence till Cicero's cauſe was at an end. 

The law, now prepared for his reſtoration, 
was to be offered to the Suffrage of the Centuries : 
this was the moſt ſolemn and honorable way of 
tranſacting any public buſineſs, where the beſt and 
graveſt part of the City had the chief influence; 
and where a decree of the Senate was previouſly 
neceſſary to make the act valid: but in the preſent 


| caſe, there ſeem to have been four or five ſeveral 


decrees, provided at different times, which had all 
been fruſtrated by the intrigues of Clodius and his 
friends, till theſe laſt votes proved deciſive and 
effectual . Cicero's reſolution upon them was 
* to wait till the law ſhould be propoſed to the 
people; and, if by the artifices of his enemies, 
it ſhould then be obſtructed, to come away 
directly upon the authority of the Senate; and 
* rather hazard his life, than bear the loſs of his 

* country any longer. But the vigor of the 
late debates had ſo diſcouraged the chiefs of the 
faction, that they left Clodius fingle in the oppo- 
ſition : Metellus dropt him, and his brother Appius 
was deſirous to be quiet; yet it was above 
two months ſtill from the laſt decree, before 
Cicero's friends could bring the affair to a general 
vote ; which they effected at laſt on the fourth of 
Auguſt. 


There had never been known ſo numerous 


and ſolemn an aſſembly of the Roman people as 
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this: all Italy was drawn together on the occaſion : 
it was reckoned a kind of fin to beabſent ; and neither 
age nor infirmity was thought a ſufficient excuſe for 
not lending a helping hand to the reſtoration of 
Cicero: all the Magiſtrates exerted themſelves in 
recommending the law , excepting Appius and the 
two Tribunes, who durſt not venture however to 
oppoſe it : the meeting was held in the field of Mars, 
for the more convenient reception of ſo great a 
multitude ; where the Senators divided among 
themſelves the taſk of preſiding in the ſeveral 
Centuries, and ſeeing the poll fairly taken: the 
reſult was, that Cicero was recalled from exile , 
by the unanimous ſuffrage of all the Centuries; 
and to the infinite joy of the whole City. 
 _ Clodius however had the hardineſs , not only 
to appear, but to ſpeak in this aſſembly againſt the 
law ; but no body regarded or heard a word that 
he ſaid : he now found the difference mentioned 
above, between a free convention of the Roman 
people, and thoſe mercenary aſſemblies, where a 
few deſperate Citizens, headed by ſlaves and 
gladiators uſed to carry all before them : where 
now, ſays Cicero, were thoſe Tyrants of the Forum, 
thoſe haranguers of the mob, thoſe diſpoſers of 
kingdoms ? — This was one of the laſt genuine 
Acts of free Rome; one of the laſt efforts of public 
liberty, exerting itſelf to do honor to its patron 
and defender: for the union of the Triumvirate 
had already given it a dangerous wound; and 
their diſſenſion, which not long aſter enſued, 
entirely deſtroyed it. | 
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But it gave ſome damp to the joy of this 
glorious day , that Cicero's Son-in-law Piſo happened 
to die not long before it, to the extreme grief of 
the family ; without reaping the fruits of his Piety, 
and ſharing the pleaſure and benefit of Cicero's 
return. His praiſes however will be as immortal as 
Cicero's writings, from whoſe repeated character 
of kim we learn, * that for parts, probity, virtue, 
* modeſty, and for every accompliſhment of a 
* fine Gentleman and fine ſpeaker, he ſcarce left his 

* equal behind him, among all the young Nobles 
of that age 

Cicero had reldlved to come home, in virtue 
of the Senate's decree, whether the law had paſſed 
or not ; but perceiving from the accounts of all 
his friends, that it could not be defeated any longer, 
he embarked for Italy on the fourth of Auguſt , the 
very day on which it was enacted ; and landed the 
next at Brundiſium, where he found his daughter 
Tullia already arrived to receive him. The day 
happened to be the annual Feſtival of the Founda- 
tion of the Town; as well as of the Dedication of 
the Temple of Safety at Rome; and the birth-day 
likewiſe of Tullia ; as if Providence had thrown 
all theſe circumſtances together to enhance the joy 
and ſolemnity of his landing ; which was celebrated 
by the people with the moſt profuſe expreſſions 
of mirth and gaiety. Cicero took up his quarters 
again with his old hoſt Lenius Flaccus , who had 
entertained him ſo honorably in his diſtreſs, a 
perſon of great learning as well as generoſity ; here 
he received the welcome news in four days from 
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Rome, that the law was actually ratified by the 
people with an incredible zeal and unanimity of all 
the Centuries. This obliged him to purſue his 


journey in all haſte and take leave of the Brundiſians; 


who by all the offices of private duty, as well 
as public decrees, endeavoured to teſtify their 
ſincere reſpect for him. The fame of his landing 
and progreſs towards the City, drew infinite 
multitudes from all parts, to fee him as he paſſed, 
and congratulate him on his return: © fo that the 
* whole road was but one continued ſtreet from 
* Brundiſium to Rome, lined on both ſides with 
* crowds of men, women, and children; nor was 
* there a prefecture, Town, or Colony through 
* Italy , which did not decree him ſtatues or public 
* honors, and ſend a deputation of their principal 
* members to pay him their compliments: that 
Dit was rather leſs than the truth, as Plutarch 
* ſays, what Cicero himſelf tells us, that all Italy 
* brought him back upon it's ſhoulders 7.» 7 Wb: 
that one day,” ſays he, © was worth an im- 
* mortality ; when, on my approach towards the 
City, the Senate came out to receive me, fol- 
* lowed by the whole body of the Citizens; as if 
* Rome itſelf had left its foundations, and marched, 
forward to embrace its Preſerver v : 
As ſoon as he entered the gates he ſaw © the 
* ſteps of all the Temples , Porticoes, and even 
be tops of houſes covered with people, who 
* ſaluted him with an univerſal acclamation , as 
* he marched forward towards the Capitol, 
* where freſh multitudes were expecting his 
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arrival: yet in the midſt of all this Joy he could 
not help grieving, ” he ſays, within himſelf, to 
reflect that a City fo grateful to the defender of 
its liberty, had been ſo miſerably enſlaved and 
* oppreſſed ***.” The Capitol was the proper 
ſeat or throne, as it were, of the Majeſty of the 
Empire; where ſtood the moſt magnificent Fabric 
of Rome, the Temple of Jupiter, or of that God 
whom they ſtyled the Greateſt and the Beſt *** ; 
to whoſe ſhrine all, who entered the City in pomp 
or triumph, uſed always to make their firſt viſit. 
Cicero therefore, before he had ſaluted his wife 
and family, was obliged to diſcharge himſelf here 
of his vows and thanks for his ſafe return ; where, 
in compliance with the popular ſuperſtition , he 
Paid his devotion alſo to that tutelary Minerva, 
whom, at his quitting Rome, he had placed in 
the Temple of her Father. From this office of 
religion he was conducted by the ſame company, 
and with the ſame acclamations to his Brother's 
houſe, where this great proceſſion ended: which, 
from one end of it to the other , was ſo fplendid 
and triumphant , that he had reaſon , he ſays, to 
fear, leſt people ſhould imagine that he himfelf bad 
contrived his late flight, for the ſake of ſo glorious 
A x reſtoration oy 
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